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EDITOR’S NOTE 


To discuss children and books with sweet 
reasonableness, to use Matthew Arnold’s 
term, is difficult. Many of us regard them 
with emotion, yes, but with reason, no. 
The books of our youth are bathed in a 
nostalgic haze which defies critical judg- 
ment. In the democratic reaches of the 
mind of childhood, Tom Swift stands be- 
side Tom Sawyer, Beth March walks with 
Elsie Dinsmore, Cooper’s Deerslayer ranges 
the trackless forests with Altsheler’s Young 
Trailers, and Kenneth Grahame’s repre- 
hensible Toad of Toad Hall shares a place 
with Thornton W. Burgess’ more moral but 
less critically acceptable Grandfather 
Toad. 

The article on the Children’s Book Sec- 
tion at the Library of Congress in this issue 
is an account of its development and serv- 
ices rather than an evaluation of children’s 
literature. Established in March 1963 as 
a part of the General Reference and Bibli- 
ography Division of the Reference Depart- 
ment, the section’s main objective is to 
serve writers, illustrators, bibliographers, 
librarians, educators, historians, sociolo- 
gists, and other scholars—those who do ap- 
proach children’s literature critically, mak- 
ing it their particular field of study. 

“Whilst that the child is young, let him 
be instructed in virtue and literature,” said 


John Lyly. There have always been many 





who have seen children’s books as a means 
of indoctrination. The New England 
primers admonished the infant reader: 


Heaven to find 
The Bible mind. 


As runs the Glass, 
Our life doth pass. 


Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 


All were pious. 


It is a long step in time and in ideology 
from the primer to some of the Chinese 
Communist propaganda currently flooding 
the Far East in the colorful paper books 
for children mentioned by Miss Haviland. 

But children are individualists. It takes 
time for them to develop the adult pro- 
tective habit of accepting what seems to be 
approved by their peers. As the old phrase 
And it is 
encouraging that Humpty Dumpty is fall- 


goes, they know what they like. 


ing from new and modern walls, that 
Cinderella continues to go to the ball in 
many lands and in many costumes, that 
the delightful heroes and heroines created 
by the Brothers Grimm assume fresh faces 
and different dress from the pencils of 
young and creative designers, and that the 
Owl and the Pussy-Cat travel on, now 
hoisting their pea-green sail in French 
waters. SLW 
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The Novel 


in the 
eAge of Science 


by Gore Vidal 
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N SEARCHING FOR A TITLE for these re- 
marks, I wanted something vague, 
portentous, minatory, and thus “The 

Novel in the Age of Science” seemed most 
suitable. You will be relieved to know, 
however, that I have nothing at all to say 
about the second law of thermodynamics, 
or even the first. I leave that to Lord Snow 
and his two cultures. I shall confine myself 
to a few observations about the matter of 
prose fiction in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, its nature, its uses, and its future, if 
any, as a result of the new things science 
has brought us. 

But first: What do we mean by scienc 
According to one authority, science—from 


e? 


the Latin sctentia (knowledge) —is “accu- 
mulated and systematized learning, in gen- 
eral usage restricted to the knowledge of 
An excellent defini- 
Now to be 


natural phenomena.” 
tion of the novel, by the way. 
precise, every age of human history has been 
to some degree science minded. But in 
the West I should put the beginning of the 
Great Divide between man as the reflection 
of God and God as the reflection of man at 
the moment when Galileo said: “Philoso- 
phy is written in that vast book which 
stands forever open before our eyes. I 
mean the universe.” At that instant the 
imagination of the West turned from within 
to without. Not all at once, of course, nor 
for everyone even now, but the age of sci- 


And 


from the voyage of the Beagle which 


ence as we know it was underway. 


touched upon our animal beginnings to the 
passion of Einstein to discover a single uni- 
fied field theory which would explain all 
knowledge and all creation, we have moved 
steadily into the unknown, leaving behind 
those certitudes the West once took to be 
eternal. We have come to accept the 
chilling fact that it is our fate to live on a 
speck of dust at the rim of a galaxy in a 
nonhuman universe whose purpose is not 
necessarily ours, if such a word as “purpose” 


Opposite: Detail from “Dr. Von Eisenberg’s Aesthetico-Neuralgicon.” 
apparatus published in 1864 in Harper’s Weekly. 





“We are 


can be used for the vast what-is. 
wrote Anaxan- 


all dullards in divinity,” 
drides more than a thousand years ago. 
Only the most alarmed among us would 
disagree, choosing to tame eternity through 
manmade ritual, to find comfort in the 
stories frightened men used to tell one an- 
other on those dark nights when the fire 
fell. 

Science has caused a considerable dislo- 
cation of human beliefs and social attitudes, 
Travel, 
communications, medicine, atomic energy, 
automation—all these things have changed 
the lives of every one of us, and inevitably 
this is reflected in our literature. For in- 
stance, in both the novel and life, poverty 
1900. A 
woman with child thrown out on the street 
in the 18th century would have found the 


particularly in the last century. 


was stark nightmare before 


fate worse than death an extremely fortu- 
nate one under the circumstances. Before 
penicillin, the terror of venereal disease was 
ever present not only in men’s lives but, 
implicitly, in the literature of the day. Be- 
fore anesthetic, major surgery was a horror 
from which most people did not recover. 
Before jet travel, journeys to exotic places 
were long and difficult, and the rewards- 

if one survived—great, if only in the sense 
of accomplishment. Automation, cheap 
clothes, and bathing facilities have changed 
our attitudes toward class. No longer are 
the poor bizarre in their rags; the shopgirl 
looks as good as the duchess and both prob- 
ably buy their clothes off the same rack. 
Fear and hatred of the poor, a strong theme 
in the 19th century novel, have now van- 
ished, if only because the poor are no longer 
identifiable; they do not smell bad. And 
with the rise of the Western world’s stand- 
ard of living and the invention of electrical 
gadgets, servants, nearly extinct as a class, 
are mourned in the ranchhouses of the re- 
public almost as much as they are mourned 
by those traditional-minded literary critics 
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Wood engraving of medical 





who maintain that the relationship between 
servant and master was integral to the novel 
Would Lady 


Chatterley’s fine rapture have been quite 


and without it nothing. 


the same had Mellors not been her hus- 
band’s gamekeeper but a chiropractor in 
the West End? 

I have noted a few of the obvious changes 
in our lives which must necessarily affect 
the novel. And changes which have oc- 
curred only in the last three generations, 
making them all the more difficult to deal 
with. It is no accident that until quite re- 
cently the obligatory devil of a good deal of 
this century’s poetry and prose was the ma- 
chine. In re-reading John Horn Burns’ ex- 
cellent novel of the Second War, The Gal- 
lery, I noticed that whenever Burns wanted 
to show contempt for the false values of the 
day, he would invariably mention the word 
“chromium,” as though that bland metal 
was in some way responsible for advertising 
agencies and the fall of innocence. In re- 
cent years, however, the machine has be- 
come so entirely taken for granted that one 
hardly ever comes across it nowadays as 
a symbol of man’s dehumanization. Even 
such an important fact of life as automation 
is seldom hinted at, despite the fact that 
our society—and our novelists—must soon 
contend with a drastic change in all our 
values, created by science. In a wealthy 
country like the United States there will 
come a day when anyone can make a living 
with only a few hours of work a week. In 
fact, if we allow our population to continue 
to increase, those few hours may decrease 
There now exists 
an ad hoc committee to study the effects of 
And that 
committee has already proposed that the 


literally to minutes. 
automation upon our society. 


Government eventually underwrite every 
citizen from birth to death, providing mini- 
mal housing, food, medical care, on the 
grounds that eventually there will be mean- 


Work then 


ingful work for only a few. 
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will become the true luxury, and leisure 
the dangerous burden. Barring some na- 
tional catastrophe, this—I hesitate to say 
Great Society—will be with us by the end 
of the century. Justifiably, we view it with 
alarm because for thousands of years man 
has had to scratch the earth with his nails 
to find enough to eat. Yet even today only 
5 percent of our population is needed to 
grow not only all the food that we need 
for ourselves but enough to provide the 
Government with an embarassing surplus. 
In time, the same will be true of all necessi- 
ties. The revolution that science began is 
moving into the crisis phase. And like most 
revolutions, it will be ignored until too late. 
Few read to the end of the newspaper col- 
umn the latest statement of, say, Mr. 
Walter Reuther to the effect that leisure 
will soon be a major problem for many 
industrial workers. The usual response to 
this kind of warning is that labor is some- 
how milking everyone dry, and what we 
need is more unemployment to make the 
lower orders alert and amenable. But or- 
ganized labor is no more responsible for this 
state of affairs than management or Gov- 
ernment. It is the work of science, and 
the way we live now. But we are so much 
taken with false ways of thinking that we 
cannot recognize any fact in which we don’t 
already believe. 

For instance, it is part of the American 
catechism to believe in thrift. The Presi- 
dent talks gravely about balancing the 
budget (any President, liberal, conservative, 
or nothing) ; he tells you that the Federal 
budget is just like that of your own house- 
hold. He may quote Dickens to the effect 
that happiness is being able to live within 
your income and misery exceeding it by a 
single shilling. That was true in Dickens’ 
time. Debtor’s prison and the poorhouse 
were harsh realities, now changed by sci- 
ence. Our economy in no way resembles 
anything Dickens might have dreamed of, 
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even in Hard Times. Yet our politicians 
and newspaper writers and even a few econ- 


omists act as though we were indeed living 
in a world where the wise man saves his 
money, lives frugally, increases his capital 
by careful investment, and leaves as large 
an estate as he can to his heir. This is 
nonsense. If the average American did not 
spend 90 percent of his income on con- 
sumer goods, the economy of the United 
States would collapse and with it our stand- 
ard of living and place in the world. Has 
any American ever actually bought an auto- 
mobile? We live on credit and on con- 
suming what we make as fast as possible. 
Nor are we alone. All nations in this time 
of rising affluence tend to resemble us rather 
than the world of Hard Times. Now I am 
not saying that a consumer society whose 
only purpose is to get people to buy things 
that they don’t need is a good or bad thing. 
I mean only to say that it is the world we 
are living in, and since according to T. S. 
Eliot the ability to recognize a fact is the 
first sign of intelligence, we must come to 
the sad conclusion that taken en masse we 
are not intelligent, nor do we get much 
useful instruction from those who know 
better but for their own reasons choose not 
to tell us the true state of the union. Now 
I do not mean for this to be a discussion 
of economics. As General Eisenhower 
would say, “I’m not an expert in this 

field or area.” I want simply to mention a 
few things science has done to our material 
and moral life, affecting thereby our 
literature. 

Science is at center stage, a depressing 
fact for the artist. Our role has dimin- 
ished, to say the least. 
sidered not only as entertainers of the 


We were once con- 


highest order but as medicine men, seers, 
priests of a cult which preceded all others, 
our incantations a way of apprehending 
divinity, our notions of the good life of 
Today we 


practical use. But no longer. 


are like bishops without real estate, and 
that is to rank low in the American hier- 


archy. Yet in the long run this awkward 


state of affairs may prove to be advanta- 
geous for fiction. 

{ am thought to have said that the novel 
was finished. I did not say it nor anything 
very like it, but people are inattentive, 
and since it was known that I took 10 years’ 
leave of absence from writing prose in order 
to be a dramatist, critic, politician, it 
seemed suitable to present me in the light 
of renegade or—dare I use the word?— 


apostate. The origin of this haunting leg- 


end occurred in a piece I wrote for the 
New York Times in 1956. I think it worth 
repeating my old argument here. 


Any discussion of the novel nowadays soon 
strikes the pessimistic note. It is agreed, for 
instance, that there are among us no novelists of 
sufficient importance to act as touchstones for 
useful judgment. There is Faulkner, but . . 
and there is Hemingway, but And that 
completes the list of near-misses, the others, 
poor lost legions, all drowned in the culture’s 
soft buzz and murmur. We have embarked 
upon empire (Rome born again our heavy fate) 
without a Vergil in the crew, only tarnished sil- 
ver writers in a bright uranium age, perfuncto- 
rily divided by editorialists between the “affirma- 
tive” (and good) and the “negative” (and bad). 
Only cultural researchers (wandering lonely as 
a crowd) and high critics merit serious attention. 
From the little red schoolhouse to the library at 
Alexandria in one generation is the heartening 
success story of American letters. 

Apologists (secret lovers of the novel, few but 
tender) surveying the seasonal flood of first 
novels of promise, the smaller wave of second 
novels of no promise, and, finally, most poignant 
of all, those minuscule ripples which continue 
so perversely to assault an indifferent shore— 
these apologists have noted a spiritual ergot in 
our country’s air which causes good writers to 
abort young while, tributary to this new myth, 
lingers the old conviction that American life, 
even now, lacks the class tensions, the subtle play 
of manners (Hialeah but no Ascot), the requi- 
site amount of history to make even a small liter- 
ature. That from Levittowns no art may come 
is still an important critical thesis. 
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One senses, too, in academic dialogues and 
explications the unstated burden of the discus- 
sion that, at last, all the novels are in. The 


term is over, the canon assembled if not ordered, 
the door to the library firmly shut to the irrele- 
vance of new attempts. More ominous, how- 
ever, than the loss of the higher criticism has 
been the gradual defection of the public itself. 
After some three hundred years the novel in 
English has lost the general reader (or rather the 
general reader has lost the novel), and I propose 
that he will not again recover his old 
enthusiasm 

The fault, if it be a fault, is not the novelist’s 

I doubt if there ever have been so many inter- 
esting and excellent writers as there are now 
working) but of the audience, an unpleasant 
accusation to make in a democracy where, ulti- 
mately, the taste of the majority is the measure 
of all things. Nevertheless, appalling educa- 
tion combined with clever new toys has distracted 
that large public which found pleasure in prose 
fictions. In an odd way, our civilization has 
now come full circle: from the Greek mysteries 
and plays to the printing press and the novel 
to television and plays again, the audience has 
returned to the play, and it is now clear that the 
novel, despite its glories, was only surrogate for 
the drama, which, confined till this era to the- 
aters, was not generally accessible. 

With television (ten new “live” plays a week; 
from such an awful abundance, a dramatic 
renaissance must come) the great audience now 
has the immediacy it has always craved, the pic- 
ture which moves and talks, the story experi- 
enced, not reported. In refutation, it may 
indeed be argued that the large sales of paper- 
back books, both good and bad, are proof that 
there are millions out there in the dark, hunger- 
ing for literature. But though it is true that all 
those books must go somewhere, I suggest that 
their public is not a serious one, that it is simply 
pursuing secret vices from one bright cover pic- 
ture to another—consuming, not reading. 

Yet all in all, this state of affairs, though dis- 
heartening, is by no means tragic. For one 
thing, those novelists whose interests are in 
polemic or mere narrative will doubtless join 
the new Establishment and write plays. Adven- 
ture stories, exotic voyages, superficial histories, 
all the familiar accouterments of the popular 
novel are now the scenarists’ by right of con- 
quest. The novel is left only the best things: 
that exploration of the inner world’s divisions 
and distinctions where no camera may follow, 
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the private, the necessary pursuit of the whole 
which makes the novel, at its highest, the humane 
art that Lawrence called “The one bright book 
of life.” 

To strike an optimistic note, if faintly, it may 
well be that, with unpopularity, the meretricious 
and the ordinary will desert entirely, leaving only 
the devoted lashed to the mast. But now the 
tide isin. The course is set. The charts are ex- 
plicit, for we are not the first to make the voyage 
out: the poets long ago preceded us into exile, 
and one can observe them up ahead, arms out- 
stretched to greet the old enemy, their new 
companions at the austere edge of the known 
world. 


Now before anyone here asks me why | 
believe the novel dead, I will say that, of 
course, it is not dead, any more than poetry 
is. But the audience has been distracted 
by other things. Specifically by television, 
though the renaissance of drama I hinted 
at has turned, I fear, into gunsmoke. One 
should also note that Americans have never 
much liked reading. Only 50 percent of 
our adult population ever reads a book of 
any kind after leaving school. New York 
City with less than one-twentieth of the 
Nation’s population accounts for one-third 
of all books sold. The statistics are gloomy. 
Further, the average American man has 
yet to be convinced that there is not some- 
thing sissy about reading a made-up story. 
Such things are for women and until quite 
recently the popular novel was written 
largely for women, and the bestseller lists 
were dominated by the likes of Mrs. Fran- 
ces Parkinson Keyes. We live now in a 
sterner age, and the ladies who like novels 
must forego the homely pleasures of Mrs. 
Keyes for the steel of Miss Mary McCarthy. 
There has always been a split between the 
men who were the country’s movers and 
shakers and the artists. The first is not 
aware of the second. I still think it un- 
likely that any United States Senator has 
read Herzog. For one thing he is prob- 
ably too busy and for another he is not 
used to finding in literature things relevant 
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to his own interests. Proper men read 
books for facts; novelists make up symbolic 
facts and it is hard for those not accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing to find the result 
useful. I mention all this not to criticize 
our Upper House, but to contrast our rul- 
ing class with its European counterparts. 
Members of the British Parliament have 
usually read a good deal more than most 
of our writers, which is not saying, neces- 
sarily, very much. The French regard 
literature as part of a divine trinity, having 
achieved parity with sex and food. Pope 
Paul reads Thomas Mann; and in his 
younger days he wrote literary criticism; 
he was, undoubtedly, one of the first to 
write seriously about Alberto Moravia. 
Now while I am second to none in my admi- 
ration of Lyndon Johnson, I am not aware 
that he has ever written a study of William 
Faulkner though his views as a man of the 
world and of the South (and I mean this 
quite seriously) would be fascinating not 
only in explaining the Snopeses but also in 
showing us what went wrong with the Sar- 
torises. Well, it is not Athens that we have 
here, but let us see what we can do about 
building a Rome. 

First, we must recognize the sort of 
world we live in. This is one of those 
maddeningly obvious statements that tends 
to fall apart when one examines it. What 
sort of world who lives in? Mr. Saul Bel- 
low and Mr. John O’Hara, each giving 
separate testimony to a commission of men 
from Mars, would sound like members of 
alien races. Yet there are certain aspects 
of contemporary life which have affected 
everyone, writer as well as reader. For in- 
stance, in the age of science we have come 
to believe that any problem can eventually 
be solved by submitting it to the discipline 
of orderly analysis. The New Critics of 
the 1940’s consciously initiated the scientific 
attitude. To them a poem was a machine 
which could be dismantled by a knowing 


mechanic; the poem existed in a limbo, 
with no reality other than the relationship 
of its parts one to another. This kind of 
criticism, though useful when applied to 
metaphysical verse, proved impossible with 
all but a few novels. Joyce and Kafka were 
possible subjects for the quasi-scientific ap- 
proach; Tolstoi and Flaubert were not. 
Yet the method . . . one should say meth- 
odology . . . is still with us, and there 
are now novels written to suit a kind of 
criticism which in itself is limited and lim- 
iting. I recall after the war a flood of novels 
in which the central situation was reso- 
lutely banal: a teacup smashes at Mrs. 
Goodman’s but—hold on! That was not a 
teacup, that was the Grail, and had one not 
noticed the Stations of the Cross? When 
Veronica gives him the handkerchief, 
wasn’t that a perfect giveaway? Veronica, 
don’t you get it? Christ moves to Gol- 
gotha, and yet are we not having tea at 
Mrs. Goodman’s? One murmurs “Yes, of 
course” and admits to a failure of sensibil- 
ity. As far as I know, no one has ever pro- 
posed why the Stations of the Cross must be 
disguised in the form of a tea party. It is 
true that Joyce took the Odyssey as a basis 
for a novel, but Joyce’s attack was ironic 
and open, and there was a mad bravura in 
turning the nervous and ordinary Leopold 
Bloom into a figure of myth, a hero en- 
countering gods one night in Dublin. 

The fashion today has changed, however ; 
romantic lowbrow naturalism is the vogue, 
and it is years since one has been reproached 
for not recognizing that a story of adultery 
in Chevy Chase, Md., is really the legend 
of Hippolytus. Nevertheless, Mr. Bellow 
told recently of a student who handed him 
a story with the assurance that he planned 
to put in the symbols later. This working 
backwards is inevitable for those who have 
been brought up to believe that a novel is a 
piece of machinery and that with a proper 
blueprint almost anyone can assemble one, 
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just as the schools teach that a student can 
dismantle a work of literature and by do- 
ing so, understand it, a process not unlike 
performing an autopsy on a stranger in 
search of his personality. 

This is scientism, a proper word, by the 
way, for those addicted to the manner rather 
than the spirit of science. Scientism has 
been responsible for a century of deliberate 
experiment in all the arts. We see it plain- 
est in painting. For centuries it was as- 
sumed that the human scale was everything. 
Changes in manner came slowly, usually 
the result of some prodigious master like 
Giotto, who, finding traditional ways of 
doing things inadequate, evolved something 
new out of what already was. Giotto’s 
break with the Byzantine or Masaccio’s ap- 
prehension of light could indeed be called 
experiments. But I make the case, after a 
fairly close reading of Vasari, that even 
though the age of science and the Renais- 
sance began more or less together, none of 
these painters was deliberately trying to 
make a new way of painting simply for the 
sake of novelty. They used what they 
knew, and they added to it what they 
were, and those possessed by genius 
changed the tradition; those not, did not. 

By the end of the 19th century scientism 
had infected every art. Writers began to 
suffer from what Goethe referred to as “an 
eccentric desire for originality.” If Dante 
in pursuit of heaven and hell could change 
the form of poetry, why can’t I? Vowels 
had colors, decided one poet, and tried to 
paint pictures with words, and the past was 
joyously broken with. The race was on. 
Like competing scientists, the artists rushed 
from “discovery” to “discovery.” We are 
still sick with this fever for novelty. Not 
since the declining years of Hellenism, when 
poems were written to form designs upon 
the page, has there been so much attention 
paid to form and so little to content, and 
all this is due to the great victory of science. 
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If the atom can be shattered with a for- 
mula, why not the traditional novel? The 
French, who so often order these things so 


much worse than we, now compose novels 
from which human character has been re- 
moved, leaving only the furniture to be 
carefully, solemnly, scientifically described 
And the result? The sort of book a sofa 
might want to read, but nota man. Ordi- 
narily this kind of sportiveness is not harm- 
ful and sometimes it is useful as in the case 
of Miss Gertrude Stein. Art has always 
had its sports. But since the New York 
Armory show of painting in 1911, when 
critics denounced what turned out to be one 
of the great ages of Western painting on the 
grounds that the pictures looked most pe- 
culiar to them, critics and public have been 
altogether too respectful and cautious in 
the face of what seems to be new. No one 
wants to be found wrong again; no one 
wants to be square. Consequently, almost 
every painter is given the benefit of almost 
any doubt, no matter how well founded. 
And the same is true in literature. When 
Ulysses was published, Time in its chirrupy 
way called it a hoax; equally chirrupily they 
put Joyce on the cover not long after and 
reversed their first estimate. Since then all 
doubts are carefully qualified. The result 
has been esthetic anarchy. Although, to 
be fair, our critics have never been much 
interested in esthetics; like most Americans 
they prefer moralizing to the contemplation 
of form. 

Yet fascinating things are happening as 
well as meretricious ones. In the theater 
Brecht proposed that we eliminate all emo- 
tional involvement between audience and 
dramatic narrative. Why not be didactic, 
he asks. There are a good many reasons 
why not (and some question that he himself 
ever deliberately achieved the estrangement 
he preached), yet I have not noticed much 
opposition to his theories. Our serious 
theater critics to a man accept him at his 
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own estimate: he comes to them straight 
from the lab, and that is enough. Only 
occasionally does the door of our tolerance 
shut. It did so recently on a serious lady 
who believes that literature is doomed un- 
less we can eliminate the sentence. Weare 
prisoners of the sentence, she writes—like 
a good revolutionary she uses a sentence to 
undermine the very thing which she detests. 
Now in a permissive world there is noth- 
ing wrong with allowing people to play the 
games that amuse them. If a thousand 
men of no particular talent wish to change 
the novel, then by all means let them amuse 
themselves removing commas, narrative, 
character, perhaps even sentences. Nor 
are all these feverish experiments neces- 
sarily failures. My point is that as a result 
of our age’s involvement with science much 
of what is valuable is being discarded or 
ignored by those who, believing that a novel 
is simply a collection of words to be intercut 
with other words at random, have forgotten 
entirely Lawrence’s “one bright book of 
life,” a phrase in which the emphasis is not 
on the word “book” but on the word “life.” 
Goethe was certainly an original writer in 
the sense that what he wrote could have 
had its origin only in a genius named 
Goethe; yet he found the deliberate pur- 
suit of originality unworthy and eccentric. 
He was himself; and he was new. Or as 
Hegel put it, “Phidias has no manner.” 
To be just, not all the effects of science 
(as opposed to scientism) have been bad. 
It may well be that with the invention of 
the movies the essence of the novel may 
become film, gaining in the process more 
than it will lose. At the moment thought- 
ful observers would like for the cinema to 
break entirely with the novel and exist as 
something al] its own. This may not be 
possible but experiments are legitimately 
in order. For a long time films were con- 
structed like novels, and rather ordinary 
ones at that. Now directors are beginning 


to use film in the same way that writers 
use words. This form of experiment seems 
to me useful and organic and part of find- 
ing one’s way in a new art form, and though 
most of these experiments fail (Last Year 
at Marienbad), some do succeed (Jules 
and Jim). It is also interesting to note 
that in every country of the world the 
young and eager tend to be more inter- 
ested in movies than they are in the novel 
or in the theater. In 1956 I was confi- 
dent that the only sort of storytelling the 
movies might appropriate from the novel 
would be tales of adventure and spectacle. 
I was wrong. Recent films show that the 
eye of the camera directed by a first-rate 
sensibility can penetrate certain moods and 
states of being one always believed to be 
the peculiar domain of prose. Have I just 
said that the novel is dead? No. Have 
I said that I prefer film? No. DoI think 
that the audience now prefers visual nar- 
rative to prose narrative? I think so, and 
put this down as a victory for science, to 
the extent that science gave us the camera 
and the means of making movies, just 
as those long-forgotten generations who 
evolved our written language made it pos- 
sible for us to write down stories. 

But at the moment movies are becom- 
ing less and less literary, while novels are 
becoming more and more cinematic (in 
the best as well as the worst sense). This 
was inevitable. My generation was the 
first generation to be brought up entirely 
within the tradition of talking film. Asa 
child I read more books than I saw films, 
yet films made the larger impression. How 
could they not? I think it possible to go 
through the work of any novelist under 
45 and find as many sources to his writing 
in the movies he saw as in the books he 
read during childhood. In fact, we used 
to play a game with the works of one of 
the most admired postwar writers. This 
man possessed a charming style and re- 
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viewers who had not read much thought 
him original. But his peers knew that he 
was a maker of collages. There was noth- 
ing that he would not use and a fine parlor 
game was to trace his scenes to their 
eclectic origins. To our surprise we found 
that a good many of his most vivid 
effects were taken in cold blood from old 
movies. Though he is an extreme case, 
all writers use those things which have 
most impressed them, particularly in child- 
hood, and out of one’s unconscious extraor- 
dinarily odd things will come. It is a 
crooked road indeed to Xanadu. 

Until recently I had assumed that my 
first interest in Roman history was the re- 
sult of discovering a Victorian edition of 
Tales From Livy in my grandfather’s li- 
brary. But lately, watching an old movie 
on television, I realized that my first pas- 
sion for Rome was awakened by a film of 
no great merit called “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” while the beginning of a lifelong 
fascination with Egypt began when I saw 
“The Mummy” starring Mr. Boris Karloff. 
I recommend to those writing dissertations 
on contemporary novelists that they study 
carefully the movies that were in release 
during the childhood of their particular 
writer, and if they can, they should try to 
determine what films he was most ravished 
by. Show me the films a child enjoys and 
I will show you the man he will become. 

Science has also been responsible for the 
recent increase in pornographic writing. 
Through various scientific reports on hu- 
man behavior we have discovered that mas- 
turbation does not lead to madness, that 
bisexuality is the human norm, and that 
contrary to what Justinian, the great legal 
codifier thought, sodomy is not a principal 
cause of earthquake. The result of all this 
terrible knowledge has been particularly 
shattering in a society which has depended 
so much on sexual repression to create that 
necessary tension and guilt without which 
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(one is confident) there would have been 
neither Mark Twain nor the combustion 
engine. The United States was founded 
by Puritans who brought with them to this 
country Cromwell’s statutes concerning 
adultery and fornication, laws which had 
never existed until the Commonwealth. In 
England these laws were rescinded at the 
time of the Restoration. But here in the 
land of the free we maintained all the old 
cruel codes and added a few new ones, 
planting our scarlet letters with grim aban- 
don until it could be said that in the Ameri- 
can society there has never been any sense 
of sin in connection with anything except 
sex, a subject of ordinarily small interest 
elsewhere. However, Americans are mad 
on the subject, and now that we have finally 
discovered what every one else knew all 
along to be the state of human affairs, our 
book stores are flooded with pornographies, 
some of literary merit, and some not. 

The forces of darkness are now regroup- 
ing in the hope of censoring these works. 
But those forces will fail, since there is no 
causal link between the reading of pornog- 
raphy and sexual crime. As natural ac- 
tivists, rapists tend not to be literary. 
Pornography cannot be proven to be hurt- 
ful to society, except in the eyes of those 
who believe passionately in such old tribal 
codes as the necessity of premarital chastity, 
the punishment of adulterers, and so on. 
Yet sexual attitudes are highly relative. 
Fifty years ago a divorced woman was a 
damned creature ; today her granddaughter 
Candy is up to all sorts of more or less ac- 
cepted mischief, and it is very hard to shock 
any literate person, which is a sign of health, 
not decadence. Difficult as it is for de- 
scendants of the Puritans to accept, sexual- 
ity has never been of much moral conse- 
quence. But even arguing that our tribal 
codes, no matter how absurd, are important 
to the public order, I cannot see that the 
publishing of pornography in itself will nec- 
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essarily weaken what is valuable and essen- 
tial in human relations. The worst that 
can be said of pornography is that it leads 
not to sexual adventure but to the reading 
of more pornography. In any case, as soon 
as our people have become used to the idea 
that sex is neither wicked nor all important, 
pornography will wither away. Recently 
a young man I know read the memoirs of 
Frank Harris, a work that in my day was 
considered pretty hot stuff. He found the 
book fascinating, he said, except for the 
sexual passages which he skipped. This 
strikes me as a healthy sign. Once we have 
got over the idea that what consenting 
adults do with themselves is of no great im- 
portance in the moral scheme, we might be- 
gin to address ourselves to actual moral 
problems, like war and peace, poverty and 
wealth, and ask ourselves such questions as 
is it immoral to advertise cigarettes? 

The books we write are bound to reflect, 
if only unconsciously, forces now at work in 
the world. At any given moment there is 
a kind of novel which is in fashion. At the 
moment it is the ethnic novel. Jewish 
writing is in fashion; also books by Negroes. 
Critical standards are often lowered in the 
interest of good citizenship. This is not 
particularly helpful to the cause of litera- 
ture but it is a natural consequence of im- 
portant social changes. Twenty-five years 
from now we shall be deluged with His- 
pano-American novels, describing how 
warmhearted Caribbean pioneers were 
forced to confront the cold natives of Man- 
hattan Island: the first generation of 
Puerto Ricans to be born and brought up 
in New York will have come of age and 
acquired the novel. Happily, literary fash- 
ion in America lasts only about 3 years. I 
once complained of this to George San- 
tayana (at 24 I was already out of fashion 
and bitter). Santayana was serene. 

“It would be insufferable,” he an- 
swered, “to think that these things 


should last any longer than 3 years.” 

The state of fiction reflects, as I said, the 
state of the society. And that is why the 
two principal trends in our writing are the 
so-called novel of the absurd and the auto- 


biography of the alienated, to use a cant 
word of the 1940’s. Novels of deliberate 
mystification seem to me a natural response 
to the world of statistics and applied sci- 
ence. Just as the psychologists are “per- 
fecting” a whole new series of tests which 
they are certain will reveal personality once 
and for all and help the Government to 
anticipate security risks, the novelists are 
showing us, through what only appear to 
be absurd narratives, the huge mystery of 
human personality and the impossibility of 
measuring it statistically. The novel of 
autobiography is, of course, ancient. Ro- 
man and Greek novels were often told in 
the first person and when the novel as we 
know it evolved in the 17th century, it be- 
gan as invented memoir, the recollections 
of a Moll Flanders or a Robinson Crusoe. 
However, today these invented memoirs 
tend to be not invented. I take this to be 
a result of the rise of those first-person 
journalists who have dominated our writ- 
ing—as opposed to our literature—since the 
Second War. It is a logical development 
in that line of confession which began for 
us with Rousseau and has reached a peak 
in the works of Genet where fantasy and 
actuality are so extraordinarily mingled. 
There is a further reason for the use of 
the first person. It has to do with popu- 
lation. Plato thought the ideal size of a 
city state to be 5,040. Citizens could in- 
teract usefully in such a society. It was 
big enough for diversity, it was small 
enough for any man’s voice to be heard. 
But now that science has lengthened our 
lives and made it possible for us to breed 
like bacteria under optimum conditions, a 
genuine sense of alienation has resulted in 
just about everyone. One is struck by the 
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number of young people who want to be 
writers but lack any urgent commitment to 
literature. Why are they interested? Be- 
yond what they take to be the glamor of 
a writer’s life, there is a quite serious mo- 
tive. The writer is a man who does what 
he wants to do; he makes something he 
wants to make; he is himself and uses him- 
self and above all he exists to himself, a fact 
of some importance to a young person in 
a university who realizes that it is his destiny 
to take that job at IBM where he will be 
but one of a thousand anonymities doing a 
job which probably does not need to be 
done. And so, aware that he is to be sen- 
tenced to a life in a prison of comfort, for 
one brief season of freedom he grows a 
beard, smokes pot, experiments with sex, 
talks of being an artist. But society need 
not fear; he is properly trapped and he 
knows it, and in time he will adjust . . . a 
to IBM, shaving 


off his beard, marrying early, retiring into 


key word nowadays . 


domesticity, often withdrawing completely 
from any participation in the life of his 
country. This explains those appalling 
figures Dr. Gallup occasionally gives us. 
Thirty percent of Americans are unaware 
that the government of Mainland China is 
Communist. Over 10 percent had never 
heard of President Kennedy until he was 
shot. 

Our literature reflects this withdrawal. 
One of the reasons for the importance of 
sex in our nonpornographic novels is the 
fact that it is one of the few activities which 
is private and beyond the immediate reach 
of society. One may not affect an election 
or change a bad law, but one can raise a 
family or have an affair or attend a sub- 
urban orgy. Where Tolstoi would take on 
an entire age in War and Peace and deal 
with all matters under the sun, our good 
novelists work now in miniature, and it is 
not their fault that they cannot cope with 
the large things because they have been 
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given no opportunity in life or even that 
semblance of opportunity which might fire 
the imagination; the dreadful Baron Corvo, 
insignificant as he was, at least could imag- 
ine what it was to be the Pope. Bad nov- 
elists, of course, blithely take on the great 
themes. But that is another matter, a 
form of journalism, like that of the news 
magazine which gives the sense that you 
are right there at the ranch, eating chili 
and observing the President firsthand. 

As a result of those experiments made 
by Copernicus and Galileo, we have come 
to accept man’s insignificance in eternity. 
No longer does sun circle earth. No 
longer do stars shine to decorate our night. 
No longer does the life force exist merely 
to establish our primacy among created 
things. And where before human com- 
munities were small enough to be in the 
human scale, they are now too large to deal 
with, and not unnaturally there is a tend- 
ency to turn from the public to the pri- 
vate. Yet I think it still worth the effort 
to exist in the large world, even if one’s 
voice is not heard. I subscribe to the 
Athenian doctrine that all citizens must 
interest and involve themselves in the ac- 
tual working of their society. It is not 
necessary, however, for all novelists to run 
for Congress. That is an extreme gesture, 
and most difficult for the writer whose task 
is to say exactly what he means while that 
of the politician is to admit nothing. 

But the great themes are there for all of 
us. What is the true nature of this place 
we are living in, and how can we change 
it to make it better, and who are we, and 
what do we really believe as opposed to 
what we say we believe? 

What specifically are relevant themes? 
I suspect money, for one. Pondering the 
effect of money on everything from mar- 
riage to the Presidency opens up all sorts 
of interesting moral vistas. And, of 
course, there is that constant, death. If 
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we no longer accept our ancestors’ belief 
in a magic continuation of personality, 
what then should our attitude be to life? 
Since the thought of death throws us in 
such a panic, we ignore it as we once ig- 
nored sex. The result is that death has 
become the new pornography. But death, 
being unknowable, is less a theme than 
life in relation to this knowledge of the 
end, and there is the beginning of a new 
direction not only for novelists but for all 


Gore Vidal, who published his first book when 
he was 20, is a novelist, journalist, dramatist, 
critic, and politician. After graduating from 
Phillips Exeter Academy he enlisted in the Army 

1943). His experiences as a warrant officer 
and first mate aboard an Army freight-supply 
ship in the Aleutians led to his first novel, 
Williwaw. Seven more novels appeared in less 
than 10 years. His plays include The Best Man 
and Visit to a Small Planet. In the 1950’s he 
was a leading television dramatist. Among his 
works are a book of essays, Rocking the Boat, 


of us. To realize that the human race is 


of no consequence in the universe and yet, 
at the same time, it is all that we have, 
and without thought of reward or demerit 
in eternity, we can still try to fashion for 
ourselves a good life—that to me is suffi- 
cient task to keep this odd race from the 
boredom and sense of unreality so many 
feel in the age of science. After all, to live 
with a simultaneous “yes” and “no” is an 
exciting matter; it is also our fate. 


and the recent international bestseller, Julian, 
a Novel. In 1965 three early novels, The City 
and the Pillar, The Judgment of Paris, and 
Messiah, were reissued, somewhat revised. In 
1960 he was a candidate for the U.S. Congress 
on the Democratic-Liberal ticket from New 
York’s 29th District. The lecture published 
here was given at the Library of Congress on 
January 11, 1965, under the auspices of the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Litera- 
ture Fund. 
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She went to the Cobler’s, 
To buy him some shoes ; 
When she came back, 
He was reading the news. 


From Comic Adventures of Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog printed in York about 1820. 
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Serving [Those Who 
Serve Children 


A National Reference Library 


of Children’s Books 


VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Head, 
Children’s Book Section 


HE UNIQUENESS of this “greatest 
research library in the country,” 
for service to scholars, the publish- 

ing world, librarians, educators, government 
agencies, and the general public, relates to 
children’s literature as much as to any area 
of adult books. Juvenile holdings, like 
those for adults, owe an unusual scope and 
richness to the copyright deposit in effect 
since 1870. The Library’s general collec- 
tions contain an estimated 75,000 to 100,000 
children’s books. These include, in addi- 
tion to American and British publications, 
many shelves of foreign-language books ac- 
quired through exchange or purchase. The 
Rare Book Division, as the result of gifts, 
purchase, and deposit, has custody of an 
additional 15,000 old and rare juveniles. 
Obvious differences exist between the ref- 
erence and research facilities provided by 
such a national library collection as this 


Right, Humpty Dumpty from Brian Wildsmith’s 
Mother Goose, published by Franklin Watts, 
Inc., © 1964. 


and those of the usual circulating collections 
of juvenile literature. In the latter, the 


normal borrowing of books by children 


causes books no longer in print to wear out 
Furthermore, in selective 


and disappear. 























acquisition many titles are considered not 
suitable for a children’s library. 

Another striking difference exists in the 
shelving of the books. In the usual public 
library all children’s books (excepting spe- 
cial collections) are housed together in the 
children’s room, while in the Library of 
Congress the general cumulation at pres- 
ent is shelved in many subject areas. This 
article will discuss, separately, the general 
collections, the rare and old books, and the 
foreign children’s books. Most of the latter 
are in that part of the general collections 
given over to children’s books. 

Frances Clarke Sayers in her report on 
children’s books in the Library of Con- 
gress, written after a 3-month study in 
1952, envisioned a Children’s Book Sec- 
tion which would “focus world-wide atten- 
tion on children’s books.” The obvious 
wealth and comprehensiveness of the Li- 
brary of Congress holdings of children’s 
books were a clear reason for the establish- 
ment of the Children’s Book Section in 
March 1963 within the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division. The legislative 
appropriation, passed in July 1962, stated 
that the “primary purpose of this new Sec- 
tion would be to provide reference and bib- 
liographic services to Government officials, 
children’s librarians, publishers, writers, 
illustrators, and the general public.” Thus, 
the Library of Congress in serving those 
who serve children would have as its prin- 
cipal functions reference service for visitors, 
telephone inquirers, and correspondents; 
the recommendation of children’s literature 
for acquisition by the Library; the identifi- 
cation of major gaps in the existing collec- 
tions; the preparation and publication of 
bibliographies; and the gaining of better 
bibliographical control over the Library’s 
collection. 

In his history of the Library, The Story 
Up to Now, David Mearns states that the 
“obligations of a library have a direct ratio 
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to the content and organization of its col- 
lections.” This might be interpreted as a 
mandate to relate the Library’s great juve- 
nile holdings as fully as possible to the broad 
range of interests in children’s literature. 
Writers and illustrators will find a broad 
field here for studying styles, trends, and 
earlier examples of genres in which they 
are working. In children’s books best of 
all, writers of fiction, biography, and history 
can locate period information pertinent to 
childhood, and even to later years, includ- 
ing information about reading itself. A 
college professor could (and did) request 
information about a colonial child’s read- 
ing, and a newspaper writer asked what 
juvenile books of American history might 
have been read by a certain high govern- 
ment official in his boyhood at the turn of 
the century. 

Students of children’s literature may in- 
vestigate longtime, sometimes circular, 
trends in juvenile books and magazines. 
Educators, sociologists, and psychologists 
can draw inferences from shorttime fads 
and topical successes, and from the long- 
time influential factory-line series books— 
from “Peter Parley’s” 19th-century prolif- 
eration to the 20th-century Stratemeyer 
outpouring. As Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
noted in the preface to his catalog, “More 
than any class of literature [children’s books] 
reflect the minds of the generation that pro- 
duced them . . . hence no better guide to 
the history and development of any country 
can be found than its juvenile literature.” 
Foreign children’s books offer enlighten- 
ment for a study of other cultures, just as 
period and regional American books reveal 
special backgrounds. 

The new Children’s Book Section under- 
took, as its first step, the assembling of a 
comprehensive reference collection related 
to both English- and foreign-language chil- 
dren’s books: history, criticism, basic cata- 
logs and indexes, selective and special sub- 
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Easily available are the Newbery and Caldecott Medal collections, a selection of recent notable books, 
and examples of foreign children’s literature. Above, one of Marcia Brown’s illustrations for Cinder- 
ella, which won for her the Caldecott Medal in 1955. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, © 1954, 


Marcia Brown. 
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ject lists, works on writing and illustrating 
children’s books, studies of folklore, story- 
telling, children’s reading, and book selec- 
tion. A complete collection of the H. W. 
Wilson Children’s Catalog back to 1909 
and complete bound files of the Horn Book 
Magazine and Junior Bookshelf are shelved 
in the section. Its periodical shelves con- 
tain review media and professional journals 
related to children’s reading and library 
service, among them several which regu- 
larly review new children’s books published 
abroad. Pamphlet boxes house a wide 
range of special lists and bulletins related 
to reading interests, including many from 
foreign countries. 

In the section is located a shelflist con- 
taining entries for all children’s books added 
to the collections beginning with 1957 and 
for juvenile nonfiction classified with adult 
books in subject areas. The latter were 
identified by graduate library school stu- 
dents from the Catholic University of 
America who compiled thesis bibliogra- 
phies of these holdings after examining 
miles of book shelves in the Library’s two 
To date, 15 of these bound 


bibliographies, averaging some 300 titles 


buildings. 


each, have been placed in the section. 
The shelflist lacks entries for juvenile fic- 
tion and other literature classified by the 
Library of Congress in PZ that had been 
accessioned before 1957 and at present in- 
cludes few title and no subject entries. In 
the fiscal year 1965 cards for some 3,400 
new titles were filed here. 

The staff regularly answers reference and 
research inquiries from individuals who 
write, telephone, or visit the section for 
information about children’s books. Pub- 
lished bibliographies will further fulfill the 
responsibility to relate resources to needs. 
A major compilation, already on its way 
through the press, is Children’s Literature: 
a Guide to Reference Sources. With over 
a thousand entries, it includes items that 
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have been gathered together in the section 


and additional items noted elsewhere. 
Children’s Books—1964, issued in Febru- 
ary 1965 and planned as an annual listing— 
compiled jointly with the Educational 
Materials Laboratory of the Office of Edu- 
cation and with the assistance of an area 
committee of public and school librari- 
ans—indicates that the staff has a deep 
concern with the present publishing of chil- 
dren’s books in this country, as well as with 
the historical picture and foreign books. 
This article will deal further with the 
variety of juvenile holdings in the Library. 
It does not aim to approach questions re- 
lated to control over the juvenile collection 
through cataloging and classification. 


The General Collections 


The largest single placement of chil- 
dren’s books occupies shelves in the litera- 
PZ. English- 

poetry, and 
simple books of science and technology 
are followed by ranges of the foreign- 
language fiction (except for volumes in 
Eastern languages, which are housed in 
the Orientalia Division). 

The inestimably large “scatteration” of 
juvenilia among adult books includes biog- 
raphy, history, geography, science, tech- 
nology, religion, and the arts. The form 
subdivision “juvenile literature” on cata- 
log entries has been used since 1919 to des- 
ignate such titles as are identified as juve- 
nile. In the first edition of Library of 
Congress Subject Headings the subdivision 
term had been “juvenile and popular 
literature.” 

Juvenile magazines, except for early ones 
housed in the Rare Book Division, are in 
the general library collection of bound 
periodicals. Here lies a wealth of 19th- 
century periodicals for boys and girls— 
notably broad in the great post-Civil War 


ture area classified as 


language fiction, folklore, 


Verse and drawings by Palmer Cox, published 
in St. Nicholas in August 1913. 
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THE BROWNIES AT HAYMAKING 


Another said: “Not here alone 
You ’ll work where goodness should be shown, 

















Some swung the rakes in willing hands, 
With skill they ’d gained in other lands; 
Some could in bundles roll the hay, 
Until great forkfuls waiting lay; 

And more could pitch to any height, 
While others built the load aright. 

On carts they did not all depend, 

But everything that help could lend 

Was pressed that night to do its share, 
Till many stalls were empty there. 
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For every one can see, with you, 

Where duty lies, and what ’s to do.” 

The midnight pleasures they had planned, 
Before they reached this piece of land, 
Were, for the time, put out of mind, 
Since all were now for work inclined. 


A supernatural gift can bring 
Muscles to break the strongest thing, 
And snapping ash or maple round 
Was on the field a common sound. 
But what ’s a broken tine or tooth, 
Or even splintered head forsooth, 


























From Lion, written and illustrated by William Péne du Bois, published 
by The Viking Press, © 1955, 1956. 


flowering of serials, such as Young Men of 
America and Boys of New York, many of 
which had a short life but which all to- 
gether reveal a good deal about the liter- 
ary climate of the seventies and eighties. 
Here also are those famous magazines of 
longer duration—The Youth’s Companion 
and St. Nicholas. 

In the PZ stacks can be found unusual 
and early books as well as the more ordi- 
nary and recent. Here stand the first 
American editions of Beatrix Potter’s little 
books, with their bright illustrations printed 
from unworn plates; old favorites like Mrs. 
Gatty’s Parables of Nature; early-in-the- 
century annuals such as Number One Joy 


Street and its sequels, filled with early writ- 
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ing by many established authors; and a 
vast number of sets. Jacob Abbott's 
Franconia and Rollo stories are neighbors 
to eight shelves of Alcott in various edi- 
tions. The many series include Hezekiah 
Butterworth’s Zig-Zag Club, the Elsie 
books, and of course the uninhibited flow 
of less distinctive books. Stratemeyer’s 
own name fills six shelves, and variously 
named workers of his factory, still oper- 
ating, crowd other parts of the author 
alphabet. 

The value of such a collection, unaffected 
by usual library wear-and-tear, lies in its 
potential for answering the kind of ques- 
tion that reaches out to a court of last 
appeal. A feature writer dealing with the 
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present First Lady’s use of the new photo- 
telephone remembered that Tom Swift 
himself had invented such an instrument 
and knew that the book describing it would 
have been deposited in the Library of 
Congress. 


Old and Rare Books 


For students and teachers of children’s 
literature, for the collector and bibliophile, 
the juvenile holdings of the Rare Book Di- 
vision must indeed hold an attraction. Ac- 
quired through deposit, gifts, and purchase, 
these books have become one of the largest 
and best such collections in existence. 

In an article for the Horn Book Maga- 
zine (July 1938) Eleanor Weakley Nolen 
pays tribute to the then chief of the Rare 
Book Division for making early children’s 
books accessible for study. She notes his 
work in organizing most of the juvenilia as 
a special chronological grouping in the di- 
vision’s stacks and quotes his statement that 
the “reading matter prepared for children 
is one of the most important phases of liter- 
ature.” And she adds, “Already the chil- 
dren’s book collection in the Library of 
Congress is of incalculable value to every 
one in any way connected with literature 
for children. The illustrations alone pro- 
vide an inexhaustible mine of source ma- 
terial as to games, clothing, schools, and 
architecture and interior decoration.” She 
further complimented the choice of a 
chronological arrangement as a “happy one 
in that it provides the casual visitor, almost 
at a glance, with a bird’s-eye view of the 
entire sweep of what has been provided 
throughout the centuries for the edification 
of the young.” 

This chronological collection, consisting 
of about 7,000 volumes in 1938, has more 
than doubled and ranges from the early 
18th century to the present (the incunab- 


ula fables and early courtesy books are not 


Selection in earlier 


classified as juvenile 
years included volumes considered impor- 
tant as forces in shaping literature for chil- 
dren. Today a small group of first issues 
of books significant for authorship, content, 
or illustration and format is selected each 
year for preservation These duplicate de- 
posits are preserved with their dust jackets 
and with their title pages unmarked. In 
the chronological area for recent decades 
appear first editions of modern classics by 
such creators as Ludwig Bemelmans, James 
Daugherty, Meindert DeJong, William 
Péne du Bois, Rachel Field, Robert Mc- 
Closkey, E. B. White, and Laura Ingalls 
Wilder. Their much-read, much-honored 
works will become significant “old” if not 
“rare” books of another century. The sys- 
tem of chronological arrangement for these 
volumes portrays the development not only 
of content in children’s books but also of 
the ever-changing trends in illustration and 
bookmaking, just as the 18th- and 19th- 
century volumes offer valuable information 
about trends both in content and in early 
American illustration—woodcuts, engrav- 
ing, and lithography. 

The Rare Book Division’s juvenilia has 
particular strength in American works of 
fiction, being uniquely rich in the volumi- 
nous work of Jacob Abbott, Louisa May 
Alcott, Samuel Griswold Goodrich (that 
schoolmaster, “Peter Parley”), William 
Taylor Adams (“Oliver Optic”), Horatio 
Alger, Jr., Mrs. C. R. Alden (“Pansy” 
Charles A. Fosdick (Harry Castlemon 
Rebecca Sophia Clarke (Sophie May, who 
created Betty Dimple and Little Prudy 
Harriet Mulford Stone Lothrop ( Margaret 
Sidney, of The Five Little Peppers), and 
Susan Warner, renowned for The Wide 
Wide World. Many of their writings were 
presented to the Library by J. K. Lilly, Jr., 
whose primary interest was Castlemon. 
The books occupy author sections, alpha- 
betically, in the stacks and their entries are 
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THIS,© Lest beloved,is another story of the High and Par Off 
. eS 
Times. In thdgms ddle of those times was a Stickly-irickly Ledge 


hog and he lived on the banks of the turbid Amazon,eatinuc shails 


and things. And he had a friend,a Slow and Solid fortéise who 
lived on the banks of the turbid Amazon cating lettuces and things, 
And so that was all rignt,best veloved, Do yu te! . 

Dut alsc,aid at the same time,in those iiigh aid Far Cis Bays, 
there wos a Fainted Jaguar ane he lived on the vanks of the turbid 
Amazon toc; and he ate overy tiing that he could eateh. When he 
could not catch decr or monkeys he would eat frogs and tectles; 
and when he could not cateh frogs aid bectles he went to his mother 
and she told him hor to eat hedgehogs gna Lortoises-. 

She said té@ hin,ever so many shoegeer tic her tail:- "ky son, 
when you find a hedgehog you mist drop him into the water and then 
he will uncoil: aid when you catch a tortoise you must scoop him 
out of his shell with your paw." And so that was all right, bevF beled, 

One beautiful night on the blanks of the turbid Amazon tec 
Painted Jacuar found Stickly-Prickly liedgehog and Slow Solid Tor 
toise under the trunk of a fallen tree. They gould not run away, 
and so Stickly-Prickly curled himself up into a ball and Slow-Solid 


wale hae ShabE 
Tortoise drew in his heac and fectyas far as they would go. 


"Now attend to me," said fainted Jaguar, "because this is very 


important. Ky mother said that wich ligeet a hedgehog 1 am to drop 
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him inte the water anda then he will uncoil;and when 'Y mect a tor 


te 
toise I am fo scoop him out of his ‘shell with my paw.® New whack 
fra qm Gow 2 
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uncoil a tortoise you must shell him out of the water with a sCOOp 


and when you paw a hedgehog you must drop him.” 
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arranged thus, also, in a special author card 
file. It is interesting to consider that while 
some individual volumes here may possess 
small value and slight interest, their aggre- 
gate makes a research collection unrivaled 
for completeness. As such, it has attracted 
additional gifts to the Library. 

Among the rare items of Americana is 
one of three known copies of Goodrich’s 
The Tales of Peter Parley About America 
(Boston, 1827) , noted as the first American 
production which aimed to entertain the 
child as well as to instruct him. This item 
came to the Library in a distinctive group 
of 86 juveniles presented in 1941 by the late 
Frank J. Hogan, of Washington, D.C. 

Also in his gift were 10 New England 
Primers, 6 of them printed before 1800 
(1776-99). There are in addition two 
copies of Cock Robin’s Death and Funeral, 
both printed in Boston, one about 1780 and 
the other, believed to be unique, in 1790. 
Earliest of the rare Americana are three 
horn books. 

Little paperbound books from the earliest 
years of the 19th century, including toy 
books in variegated covers resembling wall- 
paper, offered entertainment—as in the 
stories of Blue Beard, Dick Whittington, 
and other chapbook heroes. On the other 
hand, a massive publishing by the American 
Sunday School Union in Philadelphia and 
by other denominational publishing houses 
began to provide an array of sober and 
carefully edited matter guaranteed not to 
poison the receptive minds of children. 
Such trends and contrasts offer interest for 
students concerned with the influence of 
literature on young people. 

A large homogeneous group of Americana 
is the McGuffey Readers collection, a series 
that sold 122,000,000 copies and so strongly 
influenced America. Miss Maude Blair, 
one of the most avid collectors of these in- 
structional volumes, in 1937 donated 195 
different issues to the Library, including 


primers, spellers, and the New Eclectic 
Reader. Added to the Readers already in 
the Library, these form one of the most out- 
standing collections in the country. The 
first editions are all present, except that of 
the First Reader, 1836, and McGuffey’s 
Rhetorical Guide, 1841. 

Although the Rare Book Collection as a 
whole is notably valuable for its juvenile 
Americana, its treasures also include a 
broad range of other important books. 
British publishing, which has so greatly en- 
riched the stream of juvenile literature, is 
represented here: in English chapbooks 
(also present in their American editions) ; 
Isaac Watt in many editions; John New- 
bery’s publications (the first Worcester edi- 
tion of Goody Two-Shoes) ; Mrs. Trimmer, 
Thomas Day, Maria Edgeworth, and their 
company of didacticists; and many later 
writers, such as Mrs. Ewing, Charlotte 
Yonge, and Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, all 
of whom are represented in many editions. 

In 1941 there came to the Library the 
Kiplingiana of William C. Carpenter of 
Evanston, Ill., presented by his widow as 
a memorial to him. One of the finest ex- 
isting collections of source material for the 
study of the life and works of Rudyard 
Kipling, it includes autograph manuscripts 
of 13 of Kipling’s stories and poems, origi- 
nal letters and pen-and-ink sketches, cor- 
rected galley proofs, and an unusually com- 
plete collection of first and later editions 
of Kipling’s books. Among the galley 
proofs with Kipling’s corrections are “The 
Elephant’s Child,” “The Beginning of the 
Armadillos,” and “The Sing-Song of Old 
Man Kangaroo”—all part of the Just So 
Stories. Also in the collection are the rare 
first issues of these three, each issued for 
copyright purposes in a limited edition of 
only 25 copies. Among the most interesting 
pieces is the original manuscript, in 12 folio 
pages, of “Mowgli’s Brothers,” first of the 
Jungle Stories. 
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A corrected manuscript page from Rudyard Kipling’s “The Beginning of the Armadillos.” (Rare 
Book Division) 
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The 1940’s became a period of rich gifts. 
Lessing Julius Rosenwald made a great do- 
nation to the Library in 1943 and doubled 
the amount in 1950, much of it still housed 
in Jenkintown, Pa. A catalog of the 
Rosenwald Collection reveals its emphasis 
on the “finest printed and _ illustrated 
books.” It includes some Greenaway-illus- 
trated items and a Bewick Aesop. Among 
the 395 incunabula in the gift are 6 editions 
of Aesop, including the Naples edition of 
1485, which brings the number of 15th- 
century Aesop editions belonging to the 
Library to 16. Of the Bidpai fables in 
incunabula there are 4 examples here. 

The most recent of the great gifts of un- 
usual interest to students and collectors of 
children’s books is the Jean Hersholt Col- 
lection of Anderseniana. In his introduc- 
tion to the catalog of the collection, 
published in 1954, Frederick R. Goff wrote: 

It was on a May afternoon in 1951 that Mr. 
Jean Hersholt visited the Library of Congress for 
the express purpose of declaring publicly the in- 
tention of himself and Mrs. Hersholt to present 


to the Nation the remarkable collection of ma- 
terials relating to Hans Christian Andersen that 
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he had spent 30 years in assembling. Two years 
later the third and final shipment of material 
from that collection was received by the Library 
and the Rare Book Division’s engraved book- 
plate, especially adapted for the Hersholt Col- 
lection of Anderseniana, had been inserted in 
each piece... . 

On that same May afternoon Mr. Hersholt 
brought to the Library and left in our care two 
loose-leaf notebooks in typescript which served 
as a catalog descriptive of his Andersen collec- 
tion. 


The subtitle of the published catalog, 
based on Mr. Hersholt’s cataloging, indi- 
cates the breadth of the collection: Original 
Manuscripts, Letters, First Editions, Pres- 
entation Copies, and Related Materials. 

Original manuscripts include 10 of the 
fairy tales. “Det Utrologste” (The Most 
Incredible Thing) , six pages in holograph, 
bears an autograph. The story first ap- 
peared in English translation in the River- 
side Magazine for Young People (v. 4, 
September 1870). Another unique work 
is a picture book of 140 pages, composed 
about 1862, on which were pasted hun- 
dreds of pictures cut from English, German, 
and American newspapers, illustrated mag- 


Above, “The Lady and the Crocodile,” a picture overwritten with Andersen’s original verses, found 


in the scrapbook he made for Jonas Drewsen. 


Right, original manuscript page from “Det 


Utrologste” (The Most Incredible Thing). Both are from the Jean Hersholt Collection of An- 


derseniana. (Rare Book Division) 
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azines, and books. Using these many 
hand-colored pictures, Hans Christian An- 
dersen told Jonas Drewsen, then about 8 
years old, many a fairy tale and story. 
Furthermore, he wrote original verses and 
rhymes beneath 19 of the most interesting 
pictures. The user quickly realizes the 
richness of this gift, which is said to be the 
“most complete collection of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen in existence outside of Den- 
mark.” It was offered by the Hersholts 
as “‘a small token of the gratitude and love” 
they felt toward the country of their 
adoption. 

Early magazines for children in the Rare 
Book Division include Our Young Folks, 
Parley’s Magazine, Peter Parley’s Annual, 
Riverside Magazine for Young People, and 
the Chatterbox annual. 

The special collections and the periodi- 
cals, like important individual authors, have 
their own separate areas in the division’s 
stacks and in special catalog drawers. In 
addition to the card files for authors whose 
works are numerous, there have been set up 
a general author index and a special chron- 
ological file ranging from 1721 to the 
present. Furthermore, all entries are filed 
in the division’s general catalog, with dupli- 
cate cards in the National Union Catalog. 

















Foreign-Language Children’s Books 





The Library’s goal for the acquisition 
of children’s books in foreign languages is 
a “limited number annually of a country’s 
juvenile production, based on the size of 
national output of children’s books and 
their status, indicated in selective lists of 
recommended titles.” 

The Library of Congress has a continu- 
ing exchange program with foreign libraries 
and other institutions, as well as blanket 
orders with dealers throughout the world. 
These account for a small regular acqui- 
sition of recent children’s books as well as 


Drawn by Werner Klemke for “Hansel und 
Gretel,” in Die Kinder- und Hausmarchen der 
Briider Grimm (Munich, Verlag C. H. Beck, 
1963). 
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of scholarly materials and other current 
publishing for adults. Many foreign- 
language children’s hooks were received 
on copyright deposit before the universal 
copyright agreement; some British pub- 
lishers still deposit juveniles. 

The Library of Congress, interested in 
expanding the exchange of children’s books 
with other countries, offers available dupli- 
cate copies. The first arrangement for ex- 
change of juvenile titles with other national 
libraries was concluded in Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The regular examination and checking 
of national bibliographies by the staff of 
the Children’s Book Section are under- 
taken to secure representative titles of 
foreign children’s books and a comprehen- 
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sive selection of works about children’s 
literature. The section handles bibliog- 
raphies from European and Latin Ameri- 
can countries and from the Commonwealth 
nations; specialists in the Slavic and Cen- 
tral European and the Orientalia Divisions 
of the Library make selections from lists in 
the Slavic, Middle Eastern, and Oriental 
languages. 

Other orders, for juvenile prize books and 
especially recommended titles from abroad 
(as, for example, books written by Kornei 
Chukovskii), are occasionally placed to 
broaden the coverage of contemporary 
foreign-language books for boys and girls. 

The blanket-order arrangement with the 
Library’s dealer in Hong Kong in March 
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From The Diary of Lei Féng (Peiping, Chinese Liberal Army Literature Company, 1964). 
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A page from Hei Haizi Baoluo (A Negro Boy Named Paul). 





1965 brought in some 20 children’s books 
published in Communist China. These 
are significant in illustrating the impor- 
tance of children’s books for the study of 
a country’s culture and its political climate, 
and of their influence in the life of the 
child. This lot reveals a prevailing ele- 
ment of propaganda as sharp as that in the 
earlier doctrinal children’s books from 
Hitlers Germany. Published either in 
Peiping or Shanghai, these include a few 
examples of juvenile periodicals as well as 
a variety of paperbound books. The most 
sensational book, illustrated here, is a story 


entitled A Negro Boy Named Paul. In 
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it, asmall American child, lame from polio, 
receives further injury from a white police- 
man who will not permit him to approach 
a school for white children. 

A check of foreign-language acquisitions 
shows that children’s books cataloged in 
the past year and a half were in 24 foreign 
languages (in Spanish from 7 different 
countries and in French from 4). Inter- 
esting among a great variety of fiction were 
a Russian edition of Wizard of Oz and poet 
Kornei Chukovskii’s translation of Hugh 
Lofting’s Story of Doctor Dolittle. 

The Orientalia Division has its own 
stacks in which are located, along with 
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other juveniles, a special collection of some 
1,500 Japanese children’s books which had 
been the Japanese publishers’ regulation 
deposit copies sent to General MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters during the occupation. 
Frederic G. Melcher, on his postwar trip 
to Japan, recommended that they be sent 
to the Library of Congress. Among the 
volumes, easily spotted from their illustra- 
tions, are American books in translation, 
such as Laura Ingalls Wilder’s Little House 
in the Big Woods. 


Related Services 


Other divisions of the Library also pro- 
vide services related to children’s books. 
The Music Division in its Archive of Folk 
Song has a reference collection to serve 
those interested in folksong and folktales, 
a literature which belongs to children as 
well as to any age. Children’s books on 
music are housed in the division’s general 
collection and records in the recording 
stacks. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s disks for the “Carnival of Books” 


children’s literature program have been 
deposited here. 

Since Public Law 446 became effective 
on July 3, 1952, the Division for the Blind 
has been responsible for providing service 
to blind children as well as to adults. Ac- 
cordingly, books for children are supplied 
in braille and on talking books and mag- 
netic tape. From 1953 on, an advisory 
committee for the selection of children’s 
books for braille and talking books has co- 
operated with the division in building a 
basic list and now, in semiannual meetings, 
recommends new titles. The committee 
has included the heads of children’s depart- 
ments of libraries in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and New York, a repre- 
sentative from that city’s Library for the 
Blind, and the Head of the Children’s Book 
Section at the Library of Congress. In 
the Annex of the Library is housed a col- 
lection of some 750 talking book titles and 
a like number of braille book titles for the 
use of blind children, with duplicates avail- 
able for deposit collections in other libraries. 


Drawn by Karel Svolinsky for “O kocouru, kohoutu a kose” in Pohadky, Czechoslovakian folktales 
told by Boztena Némcouvd, published in Prague, Stdtni nakladatelstvi détské knihy, 1963. 


The acquisition of children’s books from 
Oriental, Slavic, and central European 
countries as well as reference work related 
to these areas is handled by language spe- 
cialists in the appropriate divisions. 

In the Manuscript Division’s holdings of 
Americana the researcher will find letters 
of such authors as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Louisa May Alcott, Samuel Clemens, Joel 
Chandler Frank Stockton. 
Other correspondence of literary signifi- 


Harris, and 


cance appears in the Library’s great hold- 
ings of Presidential Papers. Here, for ex- 
ample, in the Theodore Roosevelt Papers is 
correspondence between him and such no- 
table authors as Kenneth Grahame, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, and Rudyard Kipling. 

The use of the Library’s rich and varied 
collection of children’s literature will grow 





through a fuller realization by scholars, the 
publishing world, writers and illustrators, 
historians, and educators of the Library’s 
wealth in children’s books and of the ref- 
erence help available through its Children’s 
Book Section, with its comprehensive ref- 
erence collection, its staff, and its bibliog- 
raphies. Visitors from Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Australia, and the Orient, as well as 
from Europe, have already found their way 
to the section, many of them representing 
serious new efforts to publish books for chil- 
dren. Answers to correspondence have 
served similarly far-flung interests, as well 
as domestic, in children’s reading and the 
creating of books. Future organization of 
the collection and services to be provided 
will be shaped according to the use de- 
manded through the next stages of growth. 





A wood engraving by Philip Reed of the “old 
man who wouldn’t say his prayers” from Mother 
Goose and Nursery Rhymes, copyright © 1963 
by Philip Reed and used by permission of 


Atheneum Publishers. 
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On the page preceding, the miniature, somewhat enlarged, of a seated emperor attended by a monk 
and two courtiers has been attributed to Vittorio Carpaccio. It is taken from the edition of the In- 
stitutions of Justinian printed at Venice by Jacobus Rubeus in 1478. (Rare Book Division) 
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Manuscripts 


Dorotuy S. EATon 
AND 
THE STAFF OF THE MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 


HE MATERIALS ADDED to the col- 
lections of the Manuscript Divi- 
sion during 1964 are more extensive 
than those received in any single year in 
the past and, even more important, they are 
of wider variety, reaching into a number of 
areas in the life of this country.’ It is 
again a pleasure to express gratitude to the 
generous persons who have given these man- 
uscripts to the national library, and it is a 
great satisfaction to describe them for the 
scholars who will find them invaluable for 
studies of American life. 


Personal Papers 
Families 


Dr. Isaac Foster (1740-81) , who had es- 
tablished a large practice in his native town 
of Charlestown, Mass., before the American 
Revolution, left this practice on April 20, 
1775, the day after the Battle of Lexington, 
and at the request of Gen. Artemas Ward 
and Dr. Joseph Warren reported to the 
hospital at Cambridge to care for those 
wounded in the battle. He was soon ap- 
pointed by the Provincial Congress of Mas- 
sachusetts to take charge of the hospital, 





and when the Continental Army was orga- 
nized later in the year he was retained as 
surgeon and put in charge of the general 
hospital in New York City; later he was 
appointed deputy director general of hospi- 
tals in the Eastern Department. There is 
information about his service in a group 
of some 70 Foster family papers, dated 
1769-89, which have been presented by 
Jack T. Wainwright of Washington, D.C. 
A large part of this material is composed of 
unusually interesting letters Dr. Foster 
wrote to his father, Capt. Isaac Foster of 
Boston, and to his wife Mary. Among the 
letters from New York, which are especially 
informative, there is one dated July 7, 1776, 
in which he wrote that he hoped the Dec- 
laration of Independence could be pro- 
claimed, before the week was out, to the 
British fleet riding at anchor “in full view” 
between the City and Staten Island. The 
action of Congress had “given great spirits 
to the army, as by shutting the Door against 
any reconciliation . . . they know for what 
they are fighting and are freed from the 
apprehension of being duped.” 

The Charles D. Wilkes family papers, 
which have been received by the Library at 
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various times since 1921, have again been 
enlarged by an addition of several hundred 
items presented by the executor of the es- 
tate of the late Minta L. Hull. 
who have tried to consult the difficult-to- 


Scholars 


decipher original of Admiral Wilkes’ auto- 
biography will welcome the typewritten 
copy in this addition, as well as letters of 
Gen. George B. McClellan, Francis Lieber, 
Gideon Welles, and other prominent men 
of the Civil War period, correspondence 
and other papers relating to the Wilkes Ex- 
ploring Expedition of 1838-42, and an in- 
teresting family correspondence. 

James Scott Baker of Yarmouth, Mass., 
has presented a small group of papers re- 
lating to the Scott family, in which there 
are two Andrew Jackson letters. They are 
addressed to Mr. Baker’s great-grand- 
father, the Reverend William Anderson 
Scott, who for some time preached on al- 
ternate Sundays at the Hermitage, Jack- 
son’s estate near Nashville, during the years 
In one let- 
1845, Jackson 
launched into a characteristic attack upon 
Henry Clay: “. .. altho many of the 
clergy have supported him, by which they 
have done great injury to true & vital re- 
ligion, still a wise providence has counter- 


of Jackson’s retirement there. 


ter, dated February 3, 


acted all their exertions and saved our 
country from the rule of as great a profli- 
gate as ever lived.” 

The Garfield family papers have con- 
tinued to be enriched by gifts from several 
members of the family. A substantial num- 
ber of shorthand notebooks and loose short- 
hand notes, kept in regard to Congressional 
proceedings and correspondence by secre- 
taries of President James A. Garfield, have 
been received as a gift from Edward Gar- 
field of Cleveland, Ohio; these date from 
the early 1870’s to December 1881, the 
latest being notes of Joseph Stanley-Brown, 
son-in-law and secretary of the President, 
who helped Mrs. Garfield answer the flood 
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of letters she received after the President's 
assassination. Blank pages in the notebooks 
were later used by Mrs. Garfield for house- 
hold accounts and by the children for their 
drawings and school exercises. Occasional 
letters are laid in, including President-elect 
Garfield’s autograph copy of a letter he 
wrote on January 31, 1881, to ask Senator 
Roscoe Conkling to come to Mentor, Ohio, 
so that they could discuss “subjects relating 
to the next administration—and especially 
in reference to New York interests.” 
Through the cooperation of Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Hills Garfield of Mentor, has come 
a group of papers containing valuable gen- 
ealogical material on President Garfield's 
ancestors and biographical material on his 
own life. Included are a volume of ““Fam- 
ily History”; two biographical accounts of 
his life, only short parts of which have been 
published; an interview with a reporter 
that contains Garfield quotations about his 
early life; and a “Memorandum dictated 
for use of biographers visiting at Mentor,” 
undoubtedly prepared soon after Garfield’s 
nomination as Republican candidate for 
President in June 1880. This contains 
questions and answers concerned with his 
family and various phases of his career, in- 
cluding the years he was in Congress. In 
discussing a speech he had made during 
the Civil War against the bounty system 
and in favor of the draft, Garfield recalled: 


We were in desperate straits. It was a very 
solemn moment. Mr. Lincoln came to the com- 
mittee and told us, what we did not dare to tell 
in the House, that in so many months not far 
ahead 380,000 men would have their term ex- 
pire. . . . “Now,” he said, “unless I can replace 
these men, we not only cannot push this Rebel- 
lion, but we cannot stand where we are... . 
I ask you to give me the power to draft men to 
fill the ranks.” His Republican friends expostu- 
lated that it was right on the eve of his own 
re-election, and that the country would not stand 
it . . . Mr. Lincoln raised himself up to his full 
height and said, “It is not necessary for me to be 
re-elected, but it is necessary for me to put down 
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this Rebellion, and you give me that law and I 
will put it down before my successor takes his 


seat. 

After the draft bill was defeated in the 
House two to one, Garfield made a motion 
to reconsider and delivered a speech which 
had “considerable merit in it” and the draft 
law was carried. 

Also added to the Garfield family papers, 
as the gift** of the President’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Herbert Feis of York, 
Maine, are certain materials she used in 
her book about her mother, Mollie Garfield 
in the White House (1961), and some 150 
letters and telegrams addressed to Joseph 
Stanley-Brown (who married Mollie Gar- 
field in 1887) and other members of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s staff during the 80 days, 
July-September 1881, between the time 
the President was shot and his death. 

Additional Willard family papers have 
been received as a deposit from Mrs. Ker- 
mit Roosevelt of New York City. They 
consist of several thousand pieces of corre- 
spondence and business papers of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s father, financier Joseph E. Wil- 
lard (1865-1924), who served as Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Virginia (1902-6) and 
Ambassador to Spain (1913-21). Some of 
the papers dated in 1914 contain informa- 
tion about the wedding of the donor, Belle 
Wyatt Willard, to Kermit Roosevelt, a 
ceremony that took place in Madrid and 
that was attended by President and Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Records of the Wil- 
lard Hotel Company and the Fairfax De- 
velopment Corporation are included, as are 
papers giving details concerning Mr. Wil- 
lard’s farm and other business interests. 

The National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation has added about 350 pieces to its 
earlier gifts of the Decatur House collection 
of Beale family papers.* The additional 
material concerns Mrs. Truxtun Beale’s 
travels in Europe and South America in the 
1940’s, the Beale estate, “Clifton,” near 


Washington, and “Pro San Marco, Inc.,” 
a charitable corporation established for the 
purpose of restoring and maintaining St. 


Mark’s Basilica in Venice. Included also 
are a few papers of Edward Fitzgerald 
Beale and his wife, dated between 1846 and 
1890, among them single letters from Lu- 
cretia Garfield, Chester A. Arthur, Jessie 


Benton Frémont, and James Buchanan. 


Presidents of the United States 


Fifty-eight letters written by Andrew 
Jackson—one of the largest groups of Jack- 
son letters to come to light in recent years— 
have been acquired with the assistance of 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., of New York City. 
The series consists entirely of letters Jackson 
wrote between 1827 and 1845 to Amos 
Kendall, one of his staunchest supporters, 
who was largely responsible for his victory 
in Kentucky in the presidential election of 
1828 and who became a member of the 
President’s “Kitchen Cabinet” and later 
his Postmaster General. 

Most of the letters are dated after Jack- 
son’s retirement to the Hermitage. In the 
first of the letters written after he left the 
White House, he reports on his passage 
south and his feelings upon going out of 
office (March 28, 1837) : 


My journey was oppressive from the immense 
crowds on the whole rout—This surely, going 
out of office as I was, and opposed throughout 
my administration by the talents wealth & money 
power of the whole arristocracy of the united 
States, but nobly supported by the Democratic 
republicans—the people and by them to be hailed 
on my way to my peaceful home as a citizen, 
“well done thou faithful servant,” was filling the 
summit of my gratification, and I can truly say, 
my ambition— 

This letter, with its irregularities in spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar, is typical of 
Jackson’s correspondence; also typical is the 
way in which he left no doubt as to his 
meaning. In a letter of April 18, 1839, 
Jackson remarked that Governor Newton 
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Cannon had introduced his name into the 
Tennessee gubernatorial campaign of 1839 
‘not in a very decorous manner” and fur- 
thermore had had the “temerity” to make 


a “wanton attack” on him. Jackson was 
ready for the attack, however, and wrote 


to Kendall: 


. . to gently tap this blowing fly, I wish you to 
send me a copy of his and his officers application 
to me to be permitted to return to the settlements 
to remount their horses, & furnish themselves 
with cloathing for the winter, with their pledge 
over their signatures, that they would return 
when ordered, and serve with me during the 
campaign [against the Creeks in 1813- 
14] . . . . his desertion, mutiny, & destruction 
of our forage shall be amply unfolded to the ris- 
ing generation. 


Jackson’s final letter to Kendall was written 
on May 20, 1845, just 18 days before his 
death. Kendall, sensing that his friend 
was near death, replied in haste, but his 
letter, which has been in the Library’s col- 
lection for some years, arrived a few days 
too late. The letters, printed only in part 
in John Spencer Bassett’s edition of Jack- 
son’s Correspondence, were printed in full 
in three issues (February 4, 5, and 10, 
1879) of the Cincinnati Commercial. 

A small group of papers concerned with 
a part of Wendell W. Mischler’s 26 years of 
service as private secretary to William 
Howard Taft has been presented by the 
heirs of Mrs. Mischler and has been filed 
in the Taft papers with other similar ma- 
terial. The group includes about 140 holo- 
graph letters from President and Mrs. Taft 
to Mr. and Mrs. Mischler, 1918-30, most 
of them written in 1921, when Mr. Taft was 
in Canada as arbitrator for the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company. The letters 
chiefly concern Mr. Taft’s financial affairs, 
but some relate to arrangements for his 
speaking engagements and_ household 
matters. 

Also in the group are autograph drafts 
of Taft notes, speeches, and articles that 
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were apparently handed Mr. Mischler for 
typing. Two Taft holograph articles 
(1920) concern the Republican platform 
and the nomination of Warren G. Harding 
for President. A few other items that were 
also originally a part of Taft’s papers in- 
clude a copy, in the then Chief Justice’s 
hand, of a letter he wrote to Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie on March 29, 1922. In this he 
reviewed his friendship with her husband 
and their common interest in seeking to 
bring about international understanding. 
He also expressed his deep appreciation of 
Mr. Carnegie’s bequest to him of an annual 
income of $10,000: 


Mr. Carnegie’s generosity to me has rendered me 
comfortable in my present position. The salary 
[of Chief Justice] is not large, the cost of living 
is high, and unfortunately I have to pay a very 
considerable income tax although my colleagues 
do not, due to an unjust view that Congress has 
taken; but with Mr. Carnegie’s gift I am entirely 
relieved on that score. . . . I am sure it enables 
me to be more useful in the hard work that has 
to be done. It gives me an independence that 
is greatly to be desired in such a responsible 
place. 


The Library’s materials by and relating 
to President Wilson have continued to 
increase. From the Woodrow Wilson 
House, through the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, has come an addi- 
tion of some 1,200 papers that include cor- 
rected proofsheets and correspondence re- 
lating to Wilson’s History of the American 
People and letters of appreciation he re- 
ceived from residents of Belgium. Mrs. 
John M. Clark of Westport, Conn., has 
added three letters Wilson wrote to Profes- 
sor John Bates Clark between 1887 and 
1908. Approximately 800 closely related 
pieces—papers of Edith Bolling Wilson— 
have also come from the Wilson House. 
Dated between 1915 and 1961, these con- 
sist of correspondence, invitations, and 
part of the typescript of an unpublished 
memoir of Mrs. Wilson. 
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A small number of manuscripts have 
been acquired for association with the 
Ulysses S. Grant papers. 


Cabinet Members 


Mrs. Rudolph Hills Garfield, whose gift 
of Garfield family papers was noted above, 
has also supplemented the papers of her 
father-in-law, James R. Garfield (1865- 
1950), who was a son of the President and 
Secretary of the Interior, in 1907-9, in 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
About 250 items, consisting of letters of 
social interest (1904-26) preserved by the 
Cabinet member’s wife, financial papers, 
and printed matter, have been added to the 
main body of the James R. Garfield papers. 

An important addition to the papers* of 
Robert Porter Patterson (1891-1952) has 
been presented by Mrs. Patterson, who gave 
a first installment of her husband’s papers 
in 1953.5 The recent gift of some 18,000 
items contains some legal files related to 
Mr. Patterson’s service from 1930 to 1939 
as judge of the U.S. District Court of 
Southern New York and of the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, but the bulk of the ma- 
terial is richly illustrative of his service as 
Assistant Secretary and Under Secretary 
of War in President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
administration and as Secretary of War 
(1945-47) under President Truman. 
There are minutes of the War Production 
Board, of which Mr. Patterson was a mem- 
ber, and a series of notes (1941-47) indi- 
cating action taken in Cabinet meetings 
in which the War Department was con- 
cerned. The extensive correspondence, 
covering the years 1909-52, contains hun- 
dreds of incoming letters with interesting 
comment from outstanding persons and re- 
flects also Mr. Patterson’s varied interests, 
such as the Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion, the New York Bar Association, Free- 
dom House, and the Hoover Commission. 


Members of Congress 


A group of 26 papers of Jacob Read, 
Delegate to the Continental Congress 
(1783-86) and U.S. Senator from South 
Carolina (1795-1801), were acquired dur- 
ing the year. They are composed for the 
most part of letters addressed to Read in 
the years he served in the Continental Con- 
gress. One, dated October 28, 1783, and 
written by the Reverend H. Purcell of 
Charleston, S.C., reported that “The fash- 
ionable Chat of the Day is on the Order 
of the Cincinnati, & Judge [Aedanus] 
Burke’s Remarks, under the signature of 
‘Cassius, on its dangerous Tendency.” 
He mentioned also the “smocking Clubb— 
a new Institution likewise, & formidable 
in their collective Body, consisting of up- 
wards of 200 Members. They meet for 
the laudable Purpose of doing what Gov- 
ernment leaves undone. And if the 
Machiavelian Principles that actuate this 
Combination do not produce some perni- 
cious Effects, I’m grossly mistaken in my 
Estimates.” In another letter (Febru- 
ary 23, 1784), Judge Richard Peters of 
Philadelphia urged action from the Con- 
gress: “I wish you would all get into your 
Senses again ; wipe off if you can the Frivol- 
ities that have passed these six Months & 
then start fair & square with the World.” 

Mrs. Eleanore von Eltz Lenroot of Ston- 
ington, Conn., and Miss Katharine F. Len- 
root of Princeton, N.J., have presented 
approximately 6,000 papers—correspond- 
ence, speeches, subject files, and scrap- 
books—of Irvine L. Lenroot, Representa- 
tive and Senator from Wisconsin (1907- 
27) and Judge of the U.S. Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals (1929-44). 
Material on Senator Lenroot’s political 
career dominates the papers, which are 
primarily concerned with his campaigns 
for and membership in the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature and the U.S. Congress, and also 
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with the presidential campaign of 1928. 
He corresponded with four Presidents— 
Theodore Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover— 
and with Robert M. La Follette, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Walter J. Kohler, Gifford 
Pinchot, Mark Sullivan, and many others. 


His political friendship and subsequent 
break with Senator La Follette are reflected 
in the correspondence. 

Ross A. Collins, former Representative 
from Mississippi, has made an addition to 
his papers.° This consists of 90 letters he 
received in 1930 when he led the move- 
ment in the 71st Congress to secure for 
the Library of Congress the Vollbehr col- 
lection of incunabula, including the St. 
Blasius-St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible. 

Single letters or small groups of manu- 
scripts have been added to the papers of 
Daniel Webster, James G. Blaine, and 
Thomas J. Walsh. In a letter dated Janu- 
ary 21, probably in 1815, which was re- 
ceived as a gift from Mrs. Orme Wilson of 
Washington, D.C., Daniel Webster, then a 
Representative from New Hampshire, made 
a pessimistic though fortunately inaccurate 
prediction: 

The Intelligencer of this morning contained 
all the news we have from New Orleans. 

Another mail is expected today, which will 


probably give the result. My own opinion is, 
that New Orleans is lost. 


The papers of Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, 
Representative from Massachusetts for al- 
most 20 years, are discussed below with 
papers of members of the armed forces, 
because much of the material concerns his 
career as general officer during the Civil 
War. 


Members of the Supreme Court 


Justice William O. Douglas has deposited 
a large amount of additional material* 
concerned with his service as a member of 
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the Court. This consists of about 15,000 
items comprising correspondence, docket 
books, briefs, transcripts of records of the 
Court, and printed material, dated from 
1943 to 1946. 

A small addition has also been made to 
the papers* of Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes. 


Members of the Armed Forces 


The papers of Nathaniel Prentiss Banks 
(1816-94) , noted Civil War general, have 
been acquired. Numbering about 50,000 
pieces, they consist largely of letters received 
by Banks, although they also include letter- 
books, diaries, manuscripts of speeches and 
articles, and a family correspondence that 
includes particularly interesting letters ex- 
changed by the officer and his wife Mary. 
Banks, who was commissioned by President 
Lincoln as a major-general of volunteers in 
May 1861, outranked such commanders as 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas through- 
out the war and outranked Grant for a 
large part of the conflict. His first com- 
mand was the Department of Annapolis, 
controlling the corridor from the Northern 
States into Washington. Later in 1861 he 
commanded the Army of the Shenandoah, 
which was absorbed into the Army of Vir- 
ginia the following year. He next took 
charge of the defenses of Washington for a 
short time, and late in 1862 he replaced 
Benjamin F. Butler at New Orleans as com- 
mander of the Department of the Gulf. 
In this, his last and most conspicuous com- 
mand, he forced the surrender of Port Hud- 
son in July 1863, removing the last obstacle 
to the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
He wrote about this in a private letter to 
Gen. Francis P. Blair: 


The freedom of the Mississippi makes the 
Rebel Conspiracy an impossibility. . . . There 
is no room to establish an Independent Govern- 
ment between the river and the ocean. It is the 
great fact of the war, the long step towards the 
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re-establishment of the Government. All that 
can be done by Lee is to destroy property unless 
he gets Washington. 


The Banks papers cover nearly every phase 
of the general’s military career. Important 
parts of the war correspondence deal with 
the ill-starred Red River expedition of 1864 
into the trans-Mississippi region and with 
the problems of reconstruction in Louisiana. 

General Banks’ long political career, both 
before and after the Civil War, is also well 
documented in his papers. In the 1850's 
he served as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature and as president of that 
State’s constitutional convention. He came 
to Washington in 1853 as a member of the 
33d Congress and was elected Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in 1856. In 
all, he served in 10 Congresses, although 
not continuously. In 1856, as his corre- 
spondence shows, he worked toward orga- 
nizing the new Republican Party and ac- 
tively sponsored John C. Frémont. He was 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1858-60. 
After the war, he returned to Congress and 
became chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, a post he held for 8 years. 
Important questions of that period, reveal- 
ingly documented in the papers, were the 
acquisition of Alaska, the proposed annexa- 
tion of the Danish West Indies and Santo 
Domingo, and the projected construction 
of the Isthmian canal. Formerly the prop- 
erty of the general’s granddaughter, Mrs. 
Harold Richard Page, the Banks papers 
were for many years on deposit in the Essex 
Institute in Salem, Mass. 

The Library has received other interest- 
ing material of the Civil War period. 
Francis B. Sayre of Washington, D.C., has 
presented a manuscript copybook contain- 
ing 49 letters Wilberforce Nevin wrote be- 
tween 1861 and 1864 from camps in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, where he served as 
a captain in the 79th Regiment of Pennsy]- 


vania Volunteers. His unit took part in 


the heavy fighting in and around Chatta- 


nooga and Murfreesboro. Mr. Austin B. 
Laymance of Medford, Oreg., has given a 
diary kept during the year 1865 by William 
H. Beedle, of the 22d Company, 2d Maine 
Battery, V.R.O., while he was stationed at 
the Douglas Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
On Saturday, April 15, he noted in his 
diary: “Wether rain and Bad news Presi- 
dent Lincoln died this morning at 8 oclock 
and last night shot at 10% Oclock and I 
was at the thearter.” In one of a group of 
four post-Civil War letters written by Gen. 
William T. Sherman, he predicted to Ben- 
jamin Moran (December 29, 1868): 
“Grant is not likely to do anything in his 
four year term to disturb the tranquillity 
of any pact for his character is essentially 
one of peace.” 

The Library’s resources for the study 
of military history were immeasurably 
strengthened by the acquisition of the 
papers* of Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
theorist and master tactician in armored 
warfare. The papers cover all phases of 
General Patton’s career, from schoolboy 
essays to his diary of World War II. They 
detail military action in Mexico against 
Francisco Villa; in Europe in World War I, 
during which Patton served as headquar- 
ters commandant to General Pershing; 
and in the North African, Sicilian, and 
European campaigns of World War II, 
in which General Patton distinguished 
himself. There are also lectures and sub- 
ject files pertaining to the theory of tank 
warfare, scrapbooks, maps, correspondence, 
and diaries dating from 1910 to 1945, the 
year of General Patton’s death. 

Capt. Oliver Bagby, USN, has enlarged 
the papers ’ of his grandfather, Gen. Henry 
Ware Lawton (1843-99) by a gift of addi- 
tional correspondence, military reports, and 
printed matter relating to the general's 
career and particularly to his role in the 
Philippine campaigns, which led to his 
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death on Luzon in 1899. With continued 
generosity, Miss Louisa R. Alger has pre- 


sented a typescript made from a tape re- 
cording of the reminiscences of her mother, 
the late Louisa Taylor Alger, who was a 
granddaughter of Quartermaster-General 
Montgomery C. Meigs. It will be asso- 
ciated with the Meigs papers. 

Commodore H. H. J. Benson of Annap- 
olis, Md., has added more than 200 items 
to the papers * of his father, Adm. William 
Shepherd Benson (1855-1932). The ma- 
terial comprises holograph autobiographi- 
cal notes, memoranda, and correspond- 
ence, including letters from Presidents 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roose- 


velt. 


Writers 


Acquisitions in the field of literature in- 
clude the manuscripts of several writers 
who have reached prominence in _ the 
period since World War II. Novelist Wil- 
liam Styron has deposited the manuscripts 
of his three book-length works of fiction 
(Lie Down in Darkness, The Long March, 
and Set This House on Fire), along with 
those of shorter pieces, essays, and reviews, 
including some which are unpublished. 
All manuscripts associated with John Up- 
dike’s The Centaur, which received the 
National Book Award for fiction in 1964, 
have been presented to the Library by Mr. 
Updike. These include rough notes and 
drafts, the original manuscript, the “set- 
ting” manuscript, and proofs of the novel. 
Another award-winning book of 1964 was 
Louis Simpson’s At the End of the Open 
Road, which received the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry. Mr. Simpson has augmented the 
group of his papers which he gave to the 
Library in 1958° by presenting variant 
texts and manuscripts of his Pulitzer Prize 
volume of poetry. 
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The death of Benjamin W. Huebsch in 
London, in August 1964, removed from 
the literary and publishing scene a man of 
international prominence for more than 
half a century. Shortly before he died, 
Mr. Huebsch gave his remaining corre- 
spondence and other personal papers to the 
Library. Beginning before World War I, 
the Huebsch imprint appeared upon some 
of the most distinguished literary works of 
the 20th century, including D. H. Law- 
rence’s Sons and Lovers, James Joyce’s 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, and 
Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio. 
When he discontinued publishing under 
his own imprint in 1925, Mr. Huebsch 
joined the newly formed Viking Press as 
editor-in-chief and vice president, and he 
held the latter position until his death, 
which occurred in his 89th year. The 
chronological range of the Huebsch papers, 
which comprise about 5,000 items, is par- 
ticularly impressive. This range may be 
suggested by the following list of prominent 
correspondents: William Dean Howells, 
William James, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Harold Laski, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, H. L. 
Mencken, Stefan Zweig, Thomas Mann, 
Sylvia Townsend Warner, and Pearl Buck. 
Following Mr. Huebsch’s death, his widow 
and son Ian augmented the papers with a 
gift of additional manuscripts. 

A man of letters of great versatility is 
Clifton Fadiman, who has been editor, 
translator, essayist, anthologist, and tele- 
vision and radio performer. Mr. Fadiman, 
through his brother Edwin, has presented 
the first installment of his papers,* com- 
prising manuscripts related to nine of his 
books, along with smaller pieces and re- 
views, some of which are unpublished. 
One set of manuscripts pertains to Clifton 
Fadiman’s Wally the Wordworm, a chil- 
dren’s book, the charm of which does not 
conceal the author’s satiric treatment of 
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educational trends of our day. A writer 
of children’s books of an earlier time was 
Kirk Munroe (1850-1930). His papers, 
numbering some 2,500 items, came as the 
gift of Eliot O’Hara. They consist of 
diaries, correspondence, literary manu- 
scripts, subject files, scrapbooks, and 
memorabilia. They relate chiefly to Mr. 
Munroe’s career as author of boys’ books. 

The distinguished journalists Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop have deposited about 4,200 
of their papers,* dated between 1941 and 
1957 and reflecting their interest in na- 
tional politics and in foreign affairs. There 
are materials assembled by Joseph Alsop in 
the course of writing 168 Days, an account 
of the Supreme Court controversy in 1937; 
and notes and drafts by Stewart Alsop re- 
lated to his biographies of Richard M. 
Nixon and Nelson A. Rockefeller, as well 
as notebooks he kept during trips to Eastern 
Europe and Africa in 1959 and 1960. A 
large part of the papers consists of cor- 
respondence exchanged with the editorial 
offices of the Saturday Evening Post and 
includes letters containing comments on 
Washington and the national political scene 
as they might furnish material for articles. 

Mr. Huntington Cairns, since 1943 the 
Secretary and General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, has deposited his 
papers* in the Library. His long and deep 
interest in art and the humanities is abun- 
dantly reflected in the papers which num- 
ber about 17,000 items. Henry Miller is 
represented among the papers by more than 
200 letters, written from Paris and else- 
where, and by fragments of the original 
draft of Tropic of Cancer and parts of 
Tropic of Capricorn. The papers include 
a long correspondence with Joseph Herge- 
sheimer and more than 100 typed letters 
from Ezra Pound. Among other corre- 
spondents represented in the Cairns papers 
are Sherwood Anderson, Gutzon Borglum, 
Charles Beard, Bronislaw Malinowski, Mal- 


colm Cowley, Roscoe Pound, Lawrence 
Durrell, F. Scott Fitzgerald, James Truslow 
Adams, and George Jean Nathan. Other 
manuscripts include articles and book re- 
views by Mr. Cairns, proofs and other ma- 
terial related to several of his published 
works, an unsigned manuscript by Sher- 
wood Anderson, and the typescript of a 
one-act play by George Jean Nathan. 

The papers of John Callan O’Laughlin 
have been deposited by Mrs. Dorothy 
Brown, who succeeded Colonel O’ Laughlin 
as publisher of the Army-Navy Journal. 
Numbering about 26,000 items, the papers 
chiefly comprise Colonel O’Laughlin’s cor- 
respondence files of the 1920’s through the 
1940’s. Some of the correspondence, how- 
ever, dates from earlier in the century when 
he served as secretary to President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Among the prominent 
correspondents in the O’Laughlin papers 
are President Herbert Hoover, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, and Gen. David Sarnoff. 
Another journalist and world traveler 
whose papers have been presented is E. 
Alexander Powell. Included are corre- 
spondence, diaries, clippings, and photo- 
graphs, numbering approximately 2,300 
items. The papers came to the Library as 
the gift of Mrs. Powell. 

Philip Van Doren Stern has given some 
400 pieces of correspondence that he ex- 
changed between 1938 and 1962 with men 
well known for their writings about Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Civil War. Mr. 
Stern’s correspondents include Paul Angle, 
Lauriston F. Bullard, Bruce Catton, Jon- 
athan Daniels, Otto Eisenschiml, Earl 
Miers, Allan Nevins, Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son, and Oswald Garrison Villard. 

Several groups of writers’ papers were 
significantly augmented during the year. 
Vladimir Nabokov added to his papers 
manuscripts associated with his translation 
of Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin. James A. 
Michener presented about 6,000 pieces of 
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correspondence, literary manuscripts, and 


scrapbooks, many of the last pertaining to 
Mr. and Mrs. Michener’s art collection and 
to the Michener Foundation. Among ma- 
terials added to the Untermeyer-Frost Col- 
lection, as the gift of Mr. Untermeyer, are 
the drafts and proofs of The Letters of Rob- 
ert Frost to Louis Untermeyer. Poet John 
Hall Wheelock has presented the drafts of 
nine poems for addition to his papers. The 
Horace and Anne Montgomerie Traubel 
Collection has been enlarged through gifts 
by Miss Gertrude Traubel, Charles Fein- 


berg, and Merrill Denison.’ 


Raymond 
Swing, who began to place his papers in 
the Library in 1944, has this year generously 
added his correspondence of more than 40 
pieces with Albert Einstein and the latter’s 
secretary, Helen Dukas. This includes 
letters pertaining to two articles by Dr. Ein- 
stein ‘“‘as told to” Mr. Swing, printed in 
the November 1946 and November 1947 
issues of the Atlantic Monthly, and radio 
scripts that virtually complete the record 
of his domestic broadcasts from the 1930’s 
to the 1960’s. 

Two autobiographical works have been 
added to the collection. Attorney Louis 
Nizer has presented the manuscripts of his 
My Life in Court, showing drafts and vari- 
ants of his record of notable courtroom 
encounters. Margaret Ford (Mrs. John) 
Kieran has presented a private journal, to 
remain sealed for 50 years after her death. 
Mrs. Kieran was led to begin the journal. 
in 1957 through dissatisfaction with sources 
of information about the commonplace de- 
tails of daily life in the past. Her journal, 
she hopes, will partially correct such a defi- 
cient view of our times for historians of the 
21st century. 

A number of literary manuscripts have 
been transferred to the Manuscript Divi- 
sion from the Rare Book Division. The 
most notable of the transferred manuscripts 
are the original manuscripts of W. Somer- 
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set Maugham’s major work, Of Human 
Bondage, and its unpublished predecessor, 
“The Artistic Temperament of Stephen 
Carey.” The autograph manuscript of Of 
Human Bondage is entered in 16 small 
notebooks; that of “The Artistic Tempera- 
ment...” is in two large ones. Other 
transferred manuscripts include the type- 
script and galley proofs of John Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath, the manuscript of 
Mark Sullivan’s history, Our Times, and 
the corrected typescript of Elinor Wylie’s 
novel, The Venetian Glass Nephew. The 
manuscripts of three plays by Maxwell 
Anderson were also included in the 
transfer and have been added to other 
Anderson manuscripts in the Manuscript 
Division. 


Artists 


The papers of the sculptor Oronzio Mal- 
darelli (1892-1962) have been presented 
by Abner Schreiber, Mrs. Samuel Martin, 
and Miss Inez Bock. The greater part of 
the 2,100 papers consists of correspondence 
for the years 1931-62, during which Mr. 
Maldarelli was a teacher at Sarah Law- 
rence College and at Columbia University, 
as well as a practicing sculptor. A sub- 
ject file includes correspondence, sketches, 
blueprints, and photographs pertaining to 
all the major projects upon which he was 
engaged. Some of these include “The 
Spirit of Youth” for the James Weldon 
Johnson houses, “Fra Angelico” and “The 
Spinner” for the 1939 World’s Fair, and 
the Martin Memorial Bird Bath in New 
York’s Central Park. Among Mr. Mal- 
darelli’s major correspondents were Walker 
Hancock, Peppino Mangravite, and Wil- 
liam Zorach. 

About 900 papers of sculptor Solon H. 
Borglum, a brother of Gutzon Borglum, 
have been received as a gift from Mrs. A. 
Mervyn Davies and Paul A. Borglum. 
The material consists of correspondence, 
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articles and speeches, photographs, and 
an exhibition file dated from 1900 to 1915. 
Mrs. Margaret French Cresson has aug- 
mented the Daniel Chester French collec- 
tion.* Among the additional manu- 
scripts are drafts and proofs of Mrs. Cres- 
son’s Journey Into Fame and a broadcast 
script based on the book. 

A first installment of the papers of Clif- 
ford Berryman (1869-1949) has been re- 
ceived as a gift from the cartoonist’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Florence Berryman. Included 
in the gift are two autograph albums con- 
taining Berryman caricatures of political 
notables from the late 19th to the mid-20th 
century, including all the Presidents from 
Cleveland to Kennedy. Beside each sketch 
is a greeting and an autograph by the per- 
son represented. 

Resources for art history in the Manu- 
script Division have been significantly en- 
hanced by the transfer to its custody of 
materials formerly housed elsewhere in the 
Library. From the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division has come the Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell Collection of 
James A. McNeill Whistler materials for 
addition to the Whistler papers; and more 
than 15,000 Pennell papers have greatly 
enlarged the group previously in the Manu- 
script Division. These related collections 
include a diary and letters of Mrs. Anna 
Mathilda McNeill Whistler; numerous let- 
ters of James A. McNeill Whistler to 
Joseph Pennell, James Anderson Rose, 
William Heinemann, and others; and 
correspondence pertaining to Whistler. 
From the Rare Book Division has come a 
manuscript biography of more than 2,000 
pages. It is the work of Henry K. Bush- 
Brown and constitutes a comprehensive 
biography of Henry Kirke Brown, “the 
father of American sculpture.” Included 
in the eight bound volumes of the type- 
script are illustrations, transcripts of letters, 
and other original sources. 


Scientists 


Important source materials for the study 
of psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and child de- 
velopment were acquired during 1964. 
There was the customary augmentation of 
holdings in Sigmund Freud materials, made 
possible through the cooperation of the Sig- 
mund Freud Archives, Inc., of New York 
City. A major acquisition added to the 
Freud Archives was the papers of Princess 
Marie Bonaparte, the gift of her estate. 
The Bonaparte papers contain about 5,000 
pages of memoirs and journals by the 
Princess and 29 notebooks which document 
her analysis by Freud in 1925 and 1926. 
There are also notes on her dreams, some 
600 holograph letters received from Freud, 
and some manuscripts of her writings. The 
Bonaparte papers, like the Freud Archives 
generally, are restricted from use for a 
number of years. Their acquisition, how- 
ever, insures that highly significant pri- 
mary materials in 20th-century psychoanal- 
ysis will be preserved for study in the future. 

Gerhard Gesell of Washington, D.C., 
and Mrs. Joseph W. Walden of Guilford, 
Conn., have presented the papers of their 
father, Dr. Arnold Gesell, founder of the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development. 
The papers number approximately 75,000 
items and include family, general, and med- 
ical correspondence; notes on experiments ; 
manuscripts of many of his books; and clip- 
pings, scrapbooks, and miscellaneous mate- 
rials. One of Dr. Gesell’s associates, Dr. 
Louise Bates Ames, now director of research 
at the Gesell Institute, has presented corre- 
spondence supplementary to the Gesell pa- 
pers. This is some of that exchanged by 
Dr. Ames and Dr. Frances Ilg of the insti- 
tute with readers of their syndicated news- 
paper column “Parents Ask.” 

Dr. George Gamow of Boulder, Colo., 
has presented early installments of his pa- 
pers. They chiefly comprise manuscripts 
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of several of his books, in which basic sci- 


entific theories have been made accessible 
to a large audience. These include A Star 
Called the Sun; Basic Theories of Modern 
Physics; Matter, Earth, and Sky; and the 
various “Mr. Tompkins” books. Another 
scientist whose public role has gone beyond 
the confines of the laboratory is Albert 
Szent-Gyorgyi, who has given several in- 
stallments of his papers, including manu- 
script material for his Science, Ethics, and 
Politics. 

Frederick Eugene Ives (1856-1937) and 
his son Herbert Eugene Ives (1882-1953) 
made notable contributions to the fields of 
optics, particularly in color photography. 
Their contributions may be studied now 
through the use of a group of their papers 
presented by Mrs. Herbert Ives. The pa- 
pers include more than 30 appointment 
and work diaries of Frederick Ives, as well 
as patents, letters, and notebooks on color 
photography. The manuscripts are sup- 
plemented by pictorial material in the Li- 
brary’s Prints and Photographs Division. 

Two men significantly involved in the 
institutional relationships of science were 
Henry Smith Pritchett (1857-1939) and 
Arthur D. Little (1863-1935). Dr. 
Pritchett followed a period as president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
by becoming, in 1905, the first president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, a position he held until 
his retirement in 1930. The first install- 
ment of his papers, received from the Car- 
negie Foundation, includes correspondence, 
manuscripts of his articles, and clippings 
of articles by or about him. Dr. Little was 
founder of the industrial research firm 
which bears his name. From the firm, 
whose president is now Gen. James Gavin, 
and from Dr. Little’s nephew, Royal Little 
of Providence, R.I., have come initial in- 
stallments of the Arthur D. Little papers. 
Included is the original manuscript of his 
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1921 pamphlet, “A Silk Purse From a Sow’s 
Ear,” in which Dr. Little gave his account 
of an experiment intended to dramatize 
the possibilities of industrial research. 

Materials for the aeronautical history of 
the 19th century have come from Mrs. John 
Jay Ide of New York City and Miss Grace 
Zimmerman of Braddock Heights, Md. 
Mrs. Ide has presented a small group of 
papers of John Chapman (1801-54), an 
associate of William Samuel Henson 
(1812-88), designer of the “Aerial Steam 
Carriage” in the 1840's. Although Hen- 
son’s “Steam Carriage” prophetically in- 
corporated many of the essentials of the 
modern airplane, it was never successfully 
tested, even in the model stage. Included 
in the Chapman papers are a patent speci- 
fication dated August 16, 1841, notes on 
aerodynamic theory and other technical 
principles, correspondence, and drafts of 
articles. The physician and_ inventor 
Charles Zimmerman (1852-1908) main- 
tained during the last 10 or 12 years of his 
life an aeronautical notebook comprising 
several volumes. These volumes are 
among his papers presented by Miss Zim- 
merman and other children of the man 
whose interest in heavier-than-air flying 
machines developed at about the same time 
as did that of the Wright Brothers. In 
addition to the aeronautical notebook, there 
is information on aeronautical pioneers col- 
lected by members of the Zimmerman 
family. 

A group of about 7,000 papers of Robert 
Erastus Wilson, chemical engineer, chair- 
man of the board of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, and member of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, has been re- 
ceived as a gift from Mrs. Wilson. The 
material, dated 1926-64, consists princi- 
pally of Dr. Wilson’s speeches and articles 
but includes also some correspondence and 
other manuscripts. It reflects his dual role 
as both scientist and businessman, a role 
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he summarized in an unpublished biograph- 
ical sketch in the papers: “My principal 
contributions to science have probably been 
in the field of generalizing scattered facts, 
theories, and observations, and in applying 
scientific principles to the solution of prac- 
tical problems.” 

Mrs. Walter Van Dyke Bingham of 
Washington, D.C., has presented an addi- 
tion to the papers of Mahlon Loomis 

1826-86) , pioneer in the use of the aerial 
in wireless telegraphy, whose Loomis Aerial 
Telegraph Company was founded in 1872. 
The gift consists mainly of research material 
about Dr. Loomis, which was assembled by 
the late William N. Hodgkin. It includes 
approximately 200 pieces of correspondence 
exchanged by members of the Loomis fam- 
ily and Dr. Hodgkin, typed notes and ex- 
tracts from Dr. Loomis’ diaries, and 
photocopies of drawings and other research 
material. The U.S. Weather Bureau has 
added about 300 items to the papers of 
American meteorologist Harry Wexler, 
which were described in last year’s report. 
These mainly concern Dr. Wexler’s activ- 
ities with the Weather Bureau and the Bu- 
reau’s participation in the International 
Geophysical Year. Major additions were 
also made during the year to the papers of 
Cleveland Abbe and Ray Eber Brown. 


Other Public Figures 


Sermons from two centuries highlight 
acquisitions in the field of religious his- 
tory. Approximately 150 manuscript ser- 
mons by Joseph Barlow Felt (1789-1869) , 
which cover his ministry at Sharon and 
Hamilton, Mass., represent source material 
in the 19th century. From our own time, 
nearly 1,000 manuscript sermons by Peter 
Marshall are included in a collection of 
Marshall family papers deposited by Mrs. 
Leonard LeSourd, the former Catherine 
Marshall. Dr. Marshall, the Scottish im- 
migrant who was a leading Presbyterian 


minister and Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, 
has become perhaps more widely known 
since his death than before it. Many of 
his sermons and prayers have been posthu- 
mously published, and Catherine Mar- 
shall’s A Man Called Peter told the story 
of her husband’s life from its beginnings in 
Scotland to its sudden conclusion in 1949 
when Dr. Marshall was but 46 years old. 
In addition to his own writings, the de- 
posit contains manuscripts of Catherine 
Marshall’s books, her professional corre- 
spondence, subject files, and numerous 
scrapbooks. 

Approximately 2,000 papers of Horace 
Capron (1804-85) , who was Commissioner 
of Agriculture from 1867 to 1871, have 
been received as a gift from his great- 
grandson, Banfield Capron of Chicago, III. 
Most of the manuscripts relate to his ex- 
periences as an agricultural adviser to the 
Japanese Government during the years 
1872-75. They are especially revealing in 
presenting a picture of an early experi- 
ment in government planning in the field 
of agriculture. 

Mrs. Katharine F. Deitz of Tulsa, Okla., 
has presented 12 letters written during the 
years 1803-24 by Nicholas Longworth, 
great-grandfather of the Nicholas Long- 
worth who served as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives from 1925 to 1931. 
The elder Longworth was a prominent 
Cincinnati lawyer and a pioneer American 
horticulturist, noted for his achievements in 
viticulture and for the introduction of new 
varieties of strawberries and raspberries. 

Albert Barnett Spingarn, vice president 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People from 1911 
and its president since 1940, has presented 
approximately 11,000 of his papers, dated 
from 1913 to 1963. They consist largely 
of correspondence but contain also some 
printed material relating to the association 
and to the movement for Negro equality. 
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Mr. Spingarn’s correspondents include 
such leaders as Moorfield Storey, William 
E. B. DuBois, James Weldon Johnson, 
Mary White Ovington, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Walter F. White, and Roy Wilkins. 
Of considerable interest is an exchange 


between President Woodrow Wilson and 
Mr. Villard, a member of the board of 
trustees of the association, who, in a letter 
to the President, had protested the segrega- 
tion of Federal workers in Washington and 
proposed a commission to study the prob- 
lem. The President replied to Mr. Villard 
on August 13, 1913: 

It would be hard to make anyone understand 
the delicacy and difficulty of the situation I find 
existing here with regard to the colored people. 
You know my own disposition in the matter, I 
am sure, but I find myself absolutely blocked 
by the sentiment of the Senators; not alone 
Senators from the South, by any means, but 
Senators from various parts of the country. I 
want to handle the matter with the greatest 
possible patience and tact. . . . but just because 
the situation is extremely delicate . . . I think 
it would be a blunder on my part to name the 
commission you speak of and which we discussed 
at Trenton. . . . I not only hope but I pray 
that a better aspect may come upon it before 
many months. 

The Library’s resources for the study of 
the women’s rights movement have been 
greatly enlarged by the receipt of some 
70,000 papers of Anna Campbell Kelton 
Wiley, early suffrage leader, chairman of 
the National Woman’s Party, editor of 
Equal Rights, and president of such orga- 
nizations as the American Pure Food 
League, the Housekeepers’ Alliance, and 
the Consumer’s League of Washington. 
The papers, which are the gift of Mrs. 
Wiley’s son, John P. Wiley, director of the 
U.S. AID mission to Paraguay, contain an 
extensive correspondence, scrapbooks, and 
notebooks. 

Further enhancing these sources is a gift 
from Mrs. James W. Morrisson of New 
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London, Conn., which consists of 40 letters 
received by her father, William Dudley 
Foulke. This addition to the Foulke pa- 
pers, which were described in last year’s 
report, contains letters from Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Samuel Gompers, and 
Susan B. Anthony. Shortly after her 75th 
birthday in 1895, Miss Anthony wrote to 
thank Mr. Foulke for his contribution to- 
ward an $800 annuity which she had re- 
ceived on that occasion, and which helped 
to lift her financially “above the need of 
earning the necessary sum to meet my sim- 
ple home expenses.” 

The papers of William E. Dodd were 
enlarged by a gift from his daughter, Mrs. 
Martha Dodd Stern, of some 500 pieces of 
correspondence, clippings, and a diary, all 
related to Mr. Dodd’s tenure as Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, 1933-38. Philip C. Jes- 
sup of Norfolk, Conn., has added to his 
papers copies of notes on his various diplo- 
matic assignments and letters Mrs. Jessup 
wrote to her family from foreign posts, all 
dating between 1948 and 1961. 

Mrs. Mary S. Worthington of Highland, 
Md., has made a small addition to the 
papers of Peter Force, whose library, pur- 
chased in 1867, so greatly enriched the 
collections of the Library of Congress. In- 
cluded is a petition to John Quincy Adams 
for letters patent for an invention for print- 
ing on paper and cloth hangings. Two 
watercolor sketches of the invention are 
included. 

Letters from three Presidents—William 
Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and Cal- 
vin Coolidge—are included in an addition 
to the papers’? of John Barrett (1866— 
1938) , which was received from Mrs. John 
W. Barrett of Freeport, Ill. The material, 
consisting of diaries, notebooks, letterbooks, 
and some 300 letters Mr. Barrett received 
from 1880 to 1926, is illustrative of his dip- 
lomatic career in Siam and Latin America 
and his directorship of the International 
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Bureau of American Republics. Also con- 
cerned with Latin America is an addition 
the late Samuel Guy Inman made to his 
papers shortly before his death—about 350 
pieces of correspondence, as well as some 
printed material, all dating between 1948 
and 1962. 

The main body of Judson King papers 
was described in the May 1960 issue of this 
journal. During 1964 an addition of about 
1,500 items was received from Ronald Ross, 
managing editor of the American Public 
Power Association. The new material in- 
cludes the manuscript of Mr. King’s post- 
humously published volume, The Conser- 
vation Fight From Theodore Roosevelt to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
scrapbooks relating to his career as con- 
sultant to the Rural Electrification 
Authority. 

An extensive addition to the papers ** of 
lawyer, author, and public administrator 
Donald R. Richberg (1881-1960) has been 
received from Mrs. Richberg. It further 
enhances materials for the study of the New 
Deal and labor legislation. Small additions 
to the papers of William S. Culbertson, 
Norman H. Davis, and Walter L. Fisher 
have also been received. 


Archives 


Noncurrent records* of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People have been placed in the Library 
by action of the Association’s board of di- 
rectors. Numbering almost a million items, 
dated from about 1913 to 1950, the records 
consist of correspondence of the national 
headquarters and of local chapters through- 
out the country, administrative and office 
files, files relating to Negro youth, records 
of The Crisis, legal papers, and subject files. 
The titles of the subject files could serve 
as landmarks in the long and continuing 
struggle for equality. Among them are the 


Ku Klux Klan, “Birth of a Nation,” resi- 
dential segregation, Scottsboro material, 
crime, discrimination, and teachers’ sal- 
aries. There are extensive files on lynch- 
ing, race riots, and mob violence. 

The American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics has presented approxi- 
mately 30,000 of its records, which consist 
of correspondence, clippings, and printed 
material. Files on pioneers of aviation and 
a group of papers of Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, 
the “Chief Aeronaut of the Army of the 
Potomac” in the Civil War, are included 
in these records, which trace man’s early 
efforts to fly and which range from early 
ballooning attempts to rocketry. Among 
the records is a manuscript scrap in the 
hand of Walt Whitman. It apparently 
dates from about 1850, when Whitman, 
following his active role as a newspaper edi- 
tor, was supplying brief notices to New 
York and Brooklyn newspapers, and it con- 
cerns aerial acrobatics over Brooklyn’s Mili- 
tary Garden. 

Clarence K. Streit of Washington, D.C., 
has presented the records of the Atlantic 
Union Committee, an independent com- 
mittee of Federal Union, Inc., organized 
by Justice Owen J. Roberts in 1949 to ex- 
plore the possibilities of an Atlantic union. 
The 14,000 items include correspondence, 
administrative office files, memoranda, and 
near-print and printed material. Of par- 
ticular interest are six containers of “Con- 
gress Comment,” 1949-52, on the resolu- 
tion to create a union; among the 
correspondents are the then Representative 
John F. Kennedy and the then Senators 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee has given its archives for the years 
1921-62. This committee, organized in 
1920, is composed of representatives of na- 
tional organizations concerned with social 
welfare, education, and women’s rights, and 
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it serves its members as an information cen- 
ter for pending legislation in these areas. 
The records consist of 6,000 items of cor- 
respondence, reports, financial records, and 
minutes of meetings. Of special interest are 
detailed reports on the attitudes of Mem- 
bers of Congress toward proposed legis- 
lation. 

A group of records of the Democratic 
Caucus of the House of Representatives 
has been received from the office of the late 
Clarence Cannon. There are bound copies 
of the journals of the caucus from the 64th 
through the 69th Congress (1916—25). 
Records for the years 1926 to 1932 are 
missing, but beginning again in 1933 and 
continuing through 1957 the records in- 
clude minutes of 49 meetings of the caucus. 
Among other related material is “Essential 
Papers for the Organization of the Caucus,” 
the page proof of chapter 7 of Mr. Can- 
non’s Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Additions to existing bodies of records 
include preliminary readers’ reports for 
1939, 1946-51, and 1958, which have been 
presented by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
of New York City and added to the records 
described in last year’s report; and further 
Harper's Magazine records,* consisting of 
editorial correspondence and manuscripts 
of articles appearing in the magazine up to 
1963, which have been received as a gift 
from the publishing firm of Harper and 


Row. 
Reproductions 


Microfilm copies of the Library’s papers 
of four Presidents of the United States have 
been completed since the report made in 
the May 1961 issue of this journal, and 
positive copies, subject to interlibrary loan, 
have been acquired by the Manuscript Di- 
vision. With the addition of films of the 
papers of Andrew Johnson (55 reels), 
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William McKinley (98 reels), George 
Washington (124 reels), and Benjamin 
Harrison (151 reels), the number of com- 
pletely microfilmed collections of Presiden- 
tial papers is now 13. 

The Tennessee State Library and Ar- 
chives, owner of the originals, has per- 
mitted the Library to photocopy eight 
letters Amos Kendall received from An- 
drew Jackson in the years 1842-43, and 
eight letters he received in the same years 
from James A. McLaughlin, a nephew of 
Mrs. Kendall. McLaughlin was at the 
time engaged in going over Jackson’s pa- 
pers to select material for Kendall’s use in 
his biography of Jackson. 

Five letters received by editor and trans- 
lator Francis Storr (1839-1919) from 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Robert Browning, 
Charles Darwin, and William Hale White 
were reproduced by permission of the owner 
of the original letters, Professor Michael 
Lindsay of Chevy Chase, Md. 

Microfilm copies of manuscripts in two 
repositories in Dublin, Ireland—the Na- 
tional Library of Ireland and the archives 
of All Hallows College—have been pur- 
chased as part of the program made pos- 
sible by income from the James B. Wilbur 
endowment fund. Miscellaneous manu- 
scripts reproduced from originals in the 
National Library of Ireland include an un- 
published memoir of Maj. Gen. Thomas 
Francis Meagher, written by Frederick 
Kearney in New York in 1869; an undated 
manuscript (ca. 1860) describing the Fe- 
nian organization in the United States and 
letters to Sir Thomas Aiskew on American 
Fenianism, 1855-67 ; a travel diary by Tim- 
othy Charles Harrington, M.P., secretary 
of the Irish National League, while he was 
on a fund-raising tour in America in 1890; 
i4 letters from Sir Roger Casement to St. 
John Gaffney, U.S. consul in Munich, 
1915-16; and 32 letters from or concerning 
Myles Walter Keogh, officer in the US. 
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Army during the Civil War and in subse- 
quent Indian wars, 1861-69. The material 
filmed at All Hallows College consists of 
approximately 1,600 letters relating to Irish 
Catholic missionaries mainly in the United 
States but also in Canada, the West Indies, 
and Central America, 1843-77. Corre- 
spondents include Bishop Mathias Loras of 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Bishop Eugene 
O’Connell of Marysville, Calif. 

A microfilm copy of selected records of 
the port of Lorient, France, has been re- 
ceived from the office of the Director of 
Naval History. Made primarily for use in 
the Department of the Navy’s publication 
Naval Documents of the American Revolu- 
tion, the filmed records relate mainly to 


the activities of Americans in Lorient dur- 


ing the Revolutionary War, and particu- 
larly to John Paul Jones. There is also a 
substantial amount of material dating from 
the end of the war to 1793, which relates to 
the settlement of Jones’ prize cases, to Lori- 
ent-New York packets, and to the activities 
of Rotch and his Nantucket whalers. 
Some of the manuscripts reveal interesting 
details on the way in which the American 
war effort was encouraged and fostered 
before France’s official intervention. In 
addition to the Lorient records, the film 
reproduces the French Navy’s file on the 
transfer of Jones’ remains to the U.S. Navy 
in 1905 and Jones’ personal file in the cen- 
tral naval archives in Paris. 


Footnotes 


1 Additions to the holdings of the Manuscript 
Division are discussed here. Manuscripts in the 
fields of law, music, maps, and Orientalia; books 
in manuscript; and reproductions of manuscripts 
not of specific interest for U.S. history are de- 
scribed in other reports in the Quarterly Journal. 

* An asterisk is used throughout this report to 
denote groups of manuscripts which may be con- 
sulted only by special permission. Such permis- 
sion should be requested through the Chief of the 
Manuscript Division. 

*The main body of Willard family papers is 
described in QJCA, XII (May 1955), 117-118. 

*Earlier acquisitions of Decatur House ma- 
terial were noted in QJCA, XVII (May 1960), 
178-179, and XVIII (May 1961), 131. 

*See QJCA, XI (May 1954), 168. 

* For a description of the earlier gift of Collins 
papers, see Q/CA, XX (June 1963), 180. 

* The main body of Lawton papers is described 


in QJCA, VI (May 1949), 85. 

*The first installment was received in 1962 
and is described in Q/CA, XX (June 1963), 183. 

* For a report on the earlier gifts, see QJCA, 
XVI (May 1959), 143. 

* The first gift of Nabokov papers was de- 
scribed in QJCA, XVIII (May 1961), 137; of 
Michener papers, in XIII (May 1956), 157; of 
the Untermeyer-Frost Collection, in XVII (May 
1960), 185; of Wheelock papers, in XVI (May 
1959), 143; and of the Traubel Collection, in 
XIII (May 1956), 166. 

“Mrs. Cresson’s earlier gifts of the papers of 
her father, Daniel Chester French, and of related 
material have been reported in QJCA, XIX 
(June 1962), 141-142, and in subsequent issues 
of this journal. 

“For the report of an earlier gift of Barrett 
papers, see QJCA, XVI (May 1959), 145. 

* The first installment of Richberg papers was 
described in QJCA, XV (May 1958), 190. 


American and British Law 


WALTER H. ZEyYDEL, Assistant Chief 
American-British Law Division 


N THE PERIOD covered by this report 
(July 1, 1964, to April 1, 1965) more 
than 8,000 volumes of American and 

British law were acquired by the division, 
some 85 percent of them in the field of 
American law. Although most of the ac- 
cessions are of current or recent publica- 
tions, a few rare items have been acquired. 


United States 


American law materials—well over a 
half-million volumes of Federal, State, 
Colonial, and Territorial session laws, 
codes, and revisions of laws, court reports, 
legal treatises, periodicals, and loose-leaf 
services—comprise the nucleus and main- 
stay of the Law Library collections. 

By far the greatest number of reference 
requests from Congressional offices, com- 
mittees, Government agencies, members of 
the bench and bar, and others doing legal 
research entail the use of current American 
statutory and related material, court deci- 
sions, legal treatises, and periodical publi- 
cations. For this reason the division must 
ensure that the American law material of 


all these types is always kept as nearly 
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current as possible. This is the constant 
objective of the acquisition program; and 
the 7,296 volumes added to the collection 
during the period covered by this report 
are confirmation of its accomplishment. 

In view of the primary importance of the 
acquisition and maintenance of new mate- 
rial, it is not possible to devote nearly 
enough time to another aspect of the acqui- 
sition program—the search for rare legal 
items to enhance the already excellent 
“Office” collection of rare American law. 
One interesting document of early Ameri- 
can history, however, was acquired during 
the past year: a printing of a bill in the 
form of its third reading before passage 
as an act of the Third General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The bill is entitled “An Act to raise the 
Supplies for the Year One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Seventy-Nine.” Its sub- 
stance is concerned with a tax to “be forth- 
with laid on all estates real and personal 
within this state; as well as to defray the 
expences of the government thereof as to 
raise the sum of one million and nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars, recommended by 
the Honorable the Congress as the quota 
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or share of this state of the fifteen millions 
of dollars to be raised by taxes the current 
year within the United States of America.” 

Of special interest in this bill is its rela- 
tion to the system of taxation in the United 
States under the Articles of Confederation. 
The problem of meeting expenses of the 
newly formed Government by the Conti- 
nental Congress was indeed difficult and 
resulted in bitter controversy. In the course 
of the Congress’ debates in 1777 on taxa- 
tion, several plans were advanced by Mem- 
bers, the issue being the apportionment of 
common expenses among the several states. 
The Dickinson draft of the Articles of Con- 
federation provided that the States should 
supply funds in proportion to their total 
number of inhabitants (excluding Indians) 
of every age, sex, and quality." This pro- 
posal met opposition from the States with 
large numbers of slaves, which insisted that 
land values be chosen as the basis. During 
the debates that ensued three plans were 
discussed: (1) taxation in proportion to the 
total population, the original proposal; (2) 
taxation according to the value of the lands 
in each State, and (3) taxation according 
to the value of property in general.? 

The Congress finally decided that public 
expenses should be apportioned according 
to the estimated value of all lands granted 
to or surveyed for individuals, including 
the improvements thereon.* The contro- 
versial taxation provision as it appeared in 
the Articles of Confederation (1777) reads: 

All charges of war and all other expenses, 
that shall be incurred for the common defence 
or general welfare, and allowed by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed 
out of a common treasury, which shall be sup- 
plied by the several states, in proportion to the 
value of all land within each State, granted to 
or surveyed for any person, as such land and 
the buildings and improvements thereon shall be 
estimated according to such mode as the United 
States, in Congress assembled, shall, from time 
to time, direct and appoint. 


The taxes for paying that proportion shall be 
laid and: levied by the authority and direction 
of the legislatures of the several states, within 
the time agreed upon by the United States, in 
Congress assembled.‘ 


It is evident from the terms of this article 
that the Continental Congress had no effec- 
tive power to raise money to carry on the 
affairs of government. It could only make 
requisitions on the States on a predeter- 
mined basis and hope that they would com- 
ply. This ineffectual system was remedied 
to a great extent by the first article of the 
Constitution, which delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government the authorization “To lay 
and collect Taxes, Duties, Imports and Ex- 
cises, to pay the Debts and provide for the 
common Defence and general Welfare of 
the United States.” This power was aug- 
mented in 1913 by the 16th amendment, 
which enabled the Congress to collect vy 
means of taxes on incomes, without appor- 
tionment, a large part of the cost of govern- 
ment. 

As noted above, the Pennsylvania bill 
states that the share of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to help defray the expenses 
of the Federal Government for the prose- 
cution of the Revolutionary War was “one 
million and nine hundred thousand dollars.” 

Some details regarding Pennsylvania’s 
apportionment of taxes and method of col- 
lection are interesting: 

That toward raising said sums, all and every 
person and persons, bodies politick and corpo- 
rate, within this state, having any estate in ready 
money, or in any debts whatsoever owing to them 
within this state or without, or having any estate 
in goods, wares, merchandizes, or other chattels, 
or other personal estate whatsoever, belonging to 
or in trust for them, (except such debts owing to 
them as shall by the Commissioners be adjudged 
desperate, and such goods as are used for house- 
hold stuff; and except also the implements and 
utensils of husbandry, and the tools and instru- 
ments of tradesmen; and also except such loans 
and debts as are or shall be owing from the 
United States of America to any person or per- 
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sons) shall yield and pay the sum of five shillings 
in the pound, according to the annual value 
thereof for a year (that is to say) for every 
hundred pounds of such ready money and debts, 
and for every hundred pounds worth of such 
goods, wares and merchandizes, or other chattels 
or personal estate, the sum of twenty-five shil- 
lings; and so after that rate for every greater 
or less sum or quantity to be assessed, levied and 
collected in manner herein after mentioned. 
And that all and every person or persons having, 
using, or exercising any public office or employ- 
ment (such military officers who are or shall be 
in muster by the Muster-Master General of the 
United States, or of this state, and salaries voted 
by the General Assembly of the state, only ex- 
cepted) shall yield and pay the sum of five 
shillings for every twenty shillings which he or 
they do receive in one year by virtue of any 
fees, profits, perquisites or advantages what- 
soever to him or them accruing for or by reason 
of such their offices or employments. 


The bill further directs that commis- 
sioners of the counties should meet and 
divide their respective counties into tax dis- 
tricts, assigning not more than five town- 
ships, boroughs, or wards to one district; 
that assessors be appointed to value the 
property; that a list of the names of all 
freemen 21 years old or older and of all 
real and personal property be made; that 
assessments be made; that collectors of taxes 
be appointed; and, finally, that taxes be 
collected by such collectors. 

This document, listed as item 16444 in 
Evans’ American Bibliography, is a good 
example of a rare legislative document on 
taxation in post-Colonial days, illustrating 
the financial dependence of the Federal 
Government on the 13 original States and 
its weakness under the Articles of Confed- 
eration with respect to tax collection. 


British Commonwealth 


During the period under review 1,122 
volumes were added to the British Com- 
monwealth collection. They include ses- 


sion laws, court reports, and treatises (with 


extra copies if needed) of the nation mem- 
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bers, colonies, and dependencies. In addi- 
tion to this material, several rare books 
were purchased during the year. 

First to be noted is another volume of the 
lot bought at auction in 1962, referred to 
in previous reports: ° 
Blackstone, William. 

Reports of Cases determined in the several 
Courts of Westminster-Hall, from 1746 to 1779. 
London, 1781. 2 volumes. Eller 225. 

This is a collection of reports of cases 
taken and compiled by Blackstone, who was 
a justice of the Court of Common Pleas and 
for a short time a judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench during the years 1770 to 1779. 
It is not generally known that Blackstone, 
who is chiefly remembered for his famous 
Commentaries on the Laws of England 
(London, 1765-69), was also during his 
life a member of Parliament and an active 
professor of law at Oxford. It is interest- 
ing to note that 1965 is the bicentennial 
year of the publication of the Commen- 
taries, a Classic of English legal literature. 
The book also found a considerable market 
in America; Edmund Burke said of it, “I 
hear that they have sold nearly as many of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries in America as 
in England.” 

The decisions reported by Blackstone in 
his Reports of Cases are chiefly cases de- 
cided in the Court of King’s Bench, the 
jurisdiction of which was at that time and 
still is concerned with personal actions, in- 
cluding criminal jurisdiction, civil jurisdic- 
tion, and a general superintendence over 
the due observance of the law by officials 
and others. Catherine Spicer Eller in her 
standard bibliographical catalog of Black- 
stoniana makes a commentary on_ this 
edition: 

This is the folio first edition. These reports, 
with one exception, were compiled entirely by 
Blackstone from his own notes “contained in five 
large note books, all written with his own hand; 


and prepared for the press, even to an index, 
and a table of matters . . . The work reaches 
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down to the end of Michaelmas term, 1779.” 
They comprise a selection from cases decided 
during the period noted, some terms not being 
represented. Vol. I covers 1746-1769; vol. 2, 
1770-1779. The one report not taken by Black- 
stone himself is the case of Burgess v. Wheate in 
vol. 1, which was reported by Mr. Fazakerly. 
Blackstone’s “‘literal errors or omissions” were 
corrected by the editor, James Clitherow, Black- 
stone’s brother-in-law and executor.* 


Two other recently acquired rare law 
books of the 17th century are treatises by 
George Meriton and Michael Dalton. 

The Meriton item is entitled: 

The Touchstone of Wills, Testaments, and 
Administrations, being a Compendium of Cases 
& Resolutions Touching the same. London, 
1668. Wing M1811. 

Meriton, a legal and miscellaneous writer 
born in 1634, studied in Yorkshire and be- 
came an attorney or “practiser of the com- 
mon law.” The volume is the first edition 
of his treatise on the law of wills. Realiz- 
ing that there were then few writings on the 
subject of devises, bequests, and legacies 
and that Swinburne’s standard treatise on 
testaments was out of print, Meriton be- 
lieved that another book on wills would 
provide a much needed service. 

The author points out the pitfalls that 
face a testator ignorant of the law and ex- 
plains the objective of his book thus: 


. so many men are left in mists of ignorance, 
by reason whereof their Wills and Testaments 
are often so strangely drawn, with so many dubi- 
ous, knotty, and sometimes nonsensical Clauses 
and Sentences therein . . . whereupon it hap- 
pens that sometimes the Bequests and Devises 
are voyd, and so the Legataries loose that which 
was intended them; otherwhiles they are forced 
to sue for their Legacies, . . . and then often 


the Remedy proves worse than the Disease. . . . 


He describes the object and scope of his 
treatise in his Epistle to the reader: 
Therefore, that my honest Countrymen may 


be partly informed in some particulars how they 
may dispose of their Estates at their deaths, and 


that they may make their Wills according to 
Law, so that their intentions and meanings may 
not be perverted and wrested to a wrong sence 
after their Deaths, and those who were intended 
and expected to reap benefit by the Testators 
death, robbed of their just Rights and Dues; I 
have thereupon taken the pains to collect several 
Cases and Resolutions out of the Ecclesiastical, 
Civil, and Canon-Laws, and also out of the Cus- 
toms, Common-Laws, and Statutes of this Realm 
touching Wills and Testaments, their several 
sorts and forms, what shall be a good Will, who 
may make one, and who may be an Executor, and 
of the several ways of appointing them; and also 
touching Tutors, Childrens Portions, Devises, 
and Legacies; together with the Probat of Wills, 
passing Accounts, payment of Mortuaries; and 
of the power of the Ordinary in granting of Ad- 
ministrations; and touching Appeals, and sev- 
eral other things . . . 


The Dalton volume is entitled: 


The Office and Avthoritie of Sherifes. 
Abridged by the former Author Mich. Dalton, 
of Lincolnes Inne, Esquire. London, 1628. 
S.T.C. 6213. 

The office of sheriff was one of consider- 
able importance in England up to the 18th 
century. According to Holdsworth’s His- 
tory of English Law, the sheriff was: 

. sometimes a holder of one of the important 
offices in the king’s court and often a great tenant 
in Chief, he grew in importance with the growth 
of royal power, until he became the ruler of the 
county. He was responsible for its revenue, for 
its military force, for its police, for its gaols, for 
its courts, for the due execution of writs and 
other orders addressed to him by all the central 
courts and by the quarter sessions.’ 


Michael Dalton (d. 1648?) was the au- 
thor of two legal works of high repute on 
the office of justice of the peace and the 
office of sheriff. Although not formally 
enrolled as a member of Lincoln’s Inn, the 
proving ground of English barristers, there 
is evidence that he had a room there and 
read law while in residence. Furthermore, 
his name is printed on the title page of the 
book “Mich. Dalton, of Lincolnes Inne, 
Esquire.” 
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The first edition of his treatise on the of- 


fice of sheriff was published in 1623 and a 
copy of that edition as well as five later ones 
are in the Law Library collections. 

The principal duties of the office are out- 
lined by Dalton in Chapter 5 of his book: 

1. Truly to keep the King’s rights of his 
Crown, i.e., the King’s lands, franchises, 
suits, etc. 

2. To gather the profits and monies due 
to the King within the particular county in 
which he holds office. 

3. To seize for the King’s use the goods 
of felons, fugitives and outlawed persons, 
treasure trove, wrecks, etc. 

4. To execute and return all writs and 
commandments directed to him from any of 
the King’s courts. 


3. To impanel and return juries. 
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6. To attend the judges while on circuit. 

7. To assist the justices of the peace and 
to execute their precepts. 

8. To execute the precepts of commis- 
sioners, executors and coroners. 

9. Duly to keep the courts of the county. 

10. To proclaim certain statutes. 


Footnotes 


* Journals of the Continental Congress, V, 548 

* Merrill Jensen, The Articles of Confederation 
(1940), p. 148. 

* Journals, IX, 800-801. 

* Ibid., p. 913-914. 

°QJCA, XX (September 1963), 296; QJLC, 
XXI (October 1964) , 287. 

*Eller, The William Blackstone Collection in 
the Yale Law Library (New Haven, 1938), p. 91. 

" William S. Holdsworth, A History of English 
Law, I (7th ed., London, 1956), 65 ff. 
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Las Siete Partidas 


HELEN L. Cracett, Chief 


Hispanic Law Division 


HIS YEAR MARKS the seventh cen- 

tenary of the famous Spanish Code, 

Las Siete Partidas (The Seven 
Parts), the compilation of which was com- 
pleted in 1265 by King Alfonso X of Cas- 
tile. Hence, this would seem to be an 
opportune occasion to discuss the work. 
To make the information on the code fur- 
ther cabalistic, references in historical works 
state that the “Seven Parts” took 7 years 
to complete. Unlike most antiques, this 
work has refused to become useless and 
gather dust. An extensive body of litera- 
ture in various languages by authors of 
many nations attests to the worldwide in- 
fluence of this legal compendium and to the 
fact that it still remains of practical appli- 
cation not only in its own country but in 
other civil law jurisdictions as well. As 
such it has outlived its predecessors and 
even many of its successors. 

The present discussion is limited to a 
brief bibliographical description of the fine 
collection of early editions of the Siete 
Partidas in the Law Library collections and 
to an outline of some historical and evalu- 
ative information which may serve to sup- 
port the universal claim made with respect 


to the importance and excellence of this 
work over the centuries. 

History has recorded numerous kings 
named Alfonso—to be more specific, 5 in 
Aragon, 2 in Naples, 6 in Portugal, and 13 
in Spain, but only King Alfonso X of Cas- 
tile merited the title bestowed on him by 
his contemporaries of “the Wise” or “the 
Learned.” Alfonso X is often described as 
a man of vision who distinguished himself 
not only in the law, but also as a historian, 
grammarian, poet, and mathematician. 
An American work by Walton, Civil Law in 
Spain and Spanish America (Washington, 
1900) , states, “Alfonso X was recognized as 
one of the leading wise men of his time, the 
Justinian of Spanish jurisprudence, and he 
demonstrated his wisdom by giving to pos- 
terity his work of Siete Partidas, the most 
notable code of that age.” ’ 

It is particularly surprising that a logical, 
philosophical, and very detailed legal com- 
pendium of this magnitude could have been 
planned and perfected in the midst of the 
confusion and chaos that obtained in Spain 
in the early 13th century throughout the 
country’s social, political, and religious af- 
fairs. In the juridical field, the Roman, 
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Germanic, and Arabic conquests had left 
on the Spanish people deep and lasting 


imprints of their own rules, practices, and 
cultures. Thirteenth century history in 
Spain, a country still in the midst of the 
struggle to expel the Moors, was marked 
by the privileges of the nobility and their 
powerful influence. Their sovereignty was 
encouraged by the geographic subdivision 
of the Iberian Peninsula into numerous 
kingdoms and incorporated cities, each with 
its own individual government, uncon- 
trolled by any general rules of law or justice. 

In the latter part of the 13th century, the 
chaos had become so great that King AI- 
fonso, following the example of his father, 
Ferdinand III the Saint, gathered legal 
advisers around him and began work on his 
famous code. Territorial integration, re- 
sulting from the union of Castile and Leon, 
facilitated the accomplishment of the code’s 
principal objective, to achieve a single code 
of laws which should govern all the Spanish 
people. 

The royal author and his assistants were 
reported to have consulted numerous 
sources from which they carefully selected 
those measures and rules believed most 
suitable and applicable exclusively to the 
Spanish people in an independent govern- 
ment. In addition to following strong 
ecclesiastical influences, the compilers were 
directed by provisions from regional fueros 
and ordinances of the Spanish kingdoms 
and cities and by provisions from precursory 
works that had attempted to reach similar 
goals. King Alfonso X and his assistants 
also adapted for incorporation in the code 
certain Spanish customs and practices that 
had become traditional. Among foreign 
sources, they were apparently most influ- 
enced by the classic Roman codification of 
Emperor Justinian although vulgar Roman 
law, which had grown up in Spanish terri- 
tory during the conquest in coexistence with 
native customs and local law, also produced 
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contributions. There are traces of Moor- 
ish and Visigothic laws, and some influence 
has been traced from the important Italian 
universities flourishing about this time. 

In form the Siete Partidas, as its name 
indicates, is divided into 7 parts totaling 
2,844 laws. Each of the parts touches on 
a particular field of law, and general legal 
definitions and maxims are included. The 
principal subjects are ecclesiastical, proce- 
dural, civil, and penal, with some rules con- 
cerning conflict of laws and a number of 
provisions on mercantile and maritime law. 
In style the laws are treated narratively 
rather than in the form of decrees or im- 
perative orders. In general each law is 
preceded by a brief philosophical or moral 
doctrine, apparently designed to justify the 
law or give its basis. The tone throughout 
emphasizes Christianity in general terms, 
not always specifying the practices of the 
Catholic Church but with many excerpts 
and lessons taken from both the Old and 
New Testaments. The analysts have also 
pointed out that in this code, for the first 
time, emphasis appears to be directed to the 
“ordinary” man, who in the aggregate 
should be recognized as the source of 
authority. 

Despite the Royal Order that this first 
body of law in the Spanish vernacular 
should be the sole source of authority, 
repealing all other codes, laws, and cus- 
toms, King Alfonso X was not successful 
in accomplishing his objective. In fact, it 
was not until the middle of the next cen- 
tury that King Alfonso XI promulgated 
the code by Order of 1348. The reasons 
offered in historical sources for the delay 
in its promulgation include the reluctance 
of the Spanish people to abide by Roman 
rules rather than their own native institu- 
tions, the objections of the nobility and 
officials of the municipalities to compro- 
mising any of their entrenched preroga- 
tives, and the great number of innovations 




















in the compendium. Apparently the 
chief cause, however, was the fact that the 
Spanish territory was torn by battles still 
being waged against the Moslems and by 
other struggles that disturbed the country- 
side, so that Spain was not prepared to 
accept any orderly regulations. At any 
rate, it seems to be a matter of agreement 
among legal historians that at least the 
jurisprudential or doctrinal portions of Al- 
fonso’s work did gain wide acceptance and 
were quoted as authoritative and binding 
supplements to existing customs, even 
though the legal precepts proper were 
ignored. 

Dr. Friedrich W. von Rauchhaupt, now 
professor emeritus of the University of 
Heidelberg, in his work Geschichte der 
Spanischen Gesetzquellen (1923), is of the 
opinion that, once the Partidas had been 
created, they were much too powerful and 
important ever to be cast aside. This 
belief would seem to be fully justified when 
it is considered that the Partidas blotted 
out not only all the preceding works but 
even most later ones in the field of codified 
law. Its provisions were applied as “ac- 
tive” law in Spain through the middle of 
the 19th century and since that time have 
been a “suppletory” or subsidiary author- 
ity. It is a matter of record that there 
were indeed few decisions rendered in the 
Spanish courts in which some law from 
the Partidas was not invoked. In fact 
the Supreme Court of Spain in a decision 
rendered on March 27, 1860, ruled on the 
point as to which of two 16th-century edi- 
tions of the Partidas would be considered 
the “official” source for future application 
in the courts. To some extent, legislation 
from the Partidas is still applied today. 

The famous compilation was brought to 
the New World by the Spanish colonists 
and, together with legislation especially 
enacted for the Indies, became the corner- 
stone of many a library of the jurists and 


judges in Latin America. It is not there- 
fore surprising that the Partidas formed 
one of the most important elements of the 
legal legacy from the mother country and 
that the individual new republics in the 
early 19th century continued to rely on it 
until national codes could be adopted. In 
1835 Mexican legislators listed the Siete 
Partidas among the five sources of law to 
be applied in the newly independent na- 
tion, in a given order of preference. 
Later, when ready to adopt their own civil 
code for Mexico, the drafters reported that 
they had made full use of the inspiration 
to be found in the Partidas, adopting as 
their own many relevant passages. This 
type of influence was widespread in other 
Latin American nations in the drafting of 
their national codes. 

Furthermore, the application of the pro- 
visions of this 13th-century compilation has 
definitely affected the laws of some of our 
own States with a Spanish and Mexican 
historical background. Perhaps it was 
more directly applicable in the State of 
Louisiana than in Texas, New Mexico, and 
California. An early translation into 
English, by Louis Moreau Lislet and 
Henry Carleton, continued to be enforced 
directly in Louisiana and subsequently be- 
came the immediate legal source for many 
articles in its civil code. The provisions 
treating specifically of land and water 
rights and titles have often been invoked in 
the State courts when litigation involved 
claims dating back to colonial times. In 
the very recent past the Supreme Court 
of the United States had occasion to cite 
from King Alfonso’s work definitions con- 
cerning ownership of the seashore and tide- 
lands in litigation between some of the 
States and the Nation. 

The high place that the Partidas has 
occupied among the legal monuments of 
the world would seem, therefore, to be well 
deserved. The Spanish people must re- 
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gard the work of their early king with as 
much pride and respect as citizens of the 
United States regard some of our own 
fundamental laws. Over the centuries an 
almost limitless number of eulogies of this 
“Code of the Seven Parts” have been writ- 
ten by King Alfonso X’s countrymen, who 
have expressed their sentiments in varying 
length but with great enthusiasm. Similar 
expressions, though not so frequent, have 
come from the pens of Latin American his- 
torians and jurists. Moreover, there is evi- 
dence of general acclaim of this work by 
German, French, and British legal histo- 
rians. A few brief excerpts below are evi- 
dence of the widespread admiration for the 
13th-century compendium. 

William Blackstone, whose own admi- 
rable Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land is regarded in American law with a 
respect similar to that accorded the Siete 
Partidas in Latin American law, described 
the Spanish work as the “celebrated code 
entitled Las Partidas,’ which had suc- 
ceeded in collecting “all of the provincial 
customs into one uniform law.”? The 
noted British historian Samuel Astley Dun- 
ham in an early work, The History of 
Spain and Portugal (London, 1832), as- 
serted that the Siete Partidas “is by far 
the most valuable monument of legislation, 
not merely of Spain, but of Europe, since 
the publication of the Roman Code.” 
More recently Prof. Charles P. Sherman, 
discussing this code, has written, “Great 
praise is due to the 13th century Spanish 
jurists . . . for they produced not only a 
highly scientific code of law, the most no- 
table of the age, but also the most complete 
treatise of jurisprudence yet published. 
The Partidas exercised enormous influence 
on Spanish law other than Castilian and lie 
at the basis of the modern Spanish Civil 
Code of 1889.” ° 

Because of the special importance of the 
Siete Partidas in Louisiana law, the words 
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of the early translators of the code into 
English (Lislet and Carleton) are of special 


significance. In the preface to volume |! 
of their work, The Laws of Las Siete Par- 
tidas Which Are Still in Force in the State 
of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1820), they 
state, among other encomiums, that the 
Partidas constituted “the most perfect sys- 
tem of Spanish laws, and may be advan- 
tageously compared with any code pub- 
lished in the most enlightened ages of the 
world. These laws were the unceasing sub- 
ject of the praise and admiration of every 
jurist acquainted with them.” 

The former Law Librarian John T. 
Vance was one of the greatest admirers 
of King Alfonso’s work, and he said that 
it had “survived all criticism and con- 
tinues to rank among the great codes of 
the world.” He contributed in several 
ways to the literature of this compendium, 
but in this report reference will be made 
only to his very fine bibliographical com- 
pilation concerning the 40 known edi- 
tions of the Partidas and a like number of 
related works described as “indexes, ex- 
tracts, glosses, etc.,” based on the Partidas, 
which appeared over the space of four 
centuries. Mr. Vance’s study appeared 
as prefatory material to the only complete 
English translation of the code, by Samuel 
P. Scott (Chicago, 1931). Besides de- 
scribing and identifying the editions in 
great detail, Mr. Vance included as an 
added feature a “finding list” of known 
copies of the Partidas in several U.S. and 
foreign collections. Since the appearance 
of his bibliography, the Law Library has 
acquired two additional copies not among 
the 13 indicated by Mr. Vance. One of 
these was an incunabulum; the second 
appeared in 1576 and was the only edition 
between 1555 and the middle of the 19th 
century that was not in the Law Library. 

Before describing briefly the copies in the 
Law Library, it should be pointed out that 
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the original vernacular text of the Par- 
tidas, from the first printed edition (1491), 
received treatment in the form of glosses, 
additions, and revisions, which bibliog- 
raphers now classify roughly by three desig- 
nations: the Montalvo, the Lépez, and 
the Real Academia editions. The first 
two of these designations concern the 
Latin gloss and commentaries contributed 
by two outstanding Spanish jurists of the 
15th and 16th centuries. Alonso Diaz de 
Montalvo’s gloss appeared on all editions 
through 1550. In 1555 Gregorio Lopez 
de Tovar contributed his gloss and critical 
commentaries, and these were included 
in the major editions to the 19th century. 
The third designation, that of “Real 
Academia” editions, concerns a scholarly 
revision of the text of the Siete Partidas, 
without gloss but containing a correlation 
with a great number of other early codes 
and manuscripts, undertaken by the Royal 
Academy of History of Spain. 

The Law Library is very proud of its 
copy of the first edition of Las Siete Par- 
tidas (listed in Stillwell’s Second Census, 
p. 113), published in Salamanca on Octo- 
ber 25, 1491, by Meynardo Ungut and 
Langalao Polono. This edition appeared 
barely 2 months before another printing 
of the code, on December 25, 1491, in the 
same city by a printing firm known as the 
companeros, or the four German part- 
ners. This unusual duplication, resulting 
in two incunabula, has been variously ex- 
plained by bibliographers. Two possibil- 
ities are that rivalry existed between the 
foreign printers, who came to Salamanca 
in 1490, and that the code’s importance and 
the recent introduction of the printing press 
may have created a greater demand for 
copies. The Library’s edition contains the 
first Montalvo gloss and additions in Latin; 
it is expertly described in an earlier issue of 
the Quarterly Journal.* 

Other editions of the Partidas repre- 


sented in the Law Library begin with the 
1555 Salamanca edition (Andrea de 
Portonaris, 4 folio vols.), which contains 
the first Lépez gloss. The following edi- 
tions are more or less accurate reprints of 
the 1555 text and gloss; they vary prin- 
cipally only as to place of publication and 
printer, the number of volumes, and addi- 
tions in the forms of indexes or other ma- 
terial. The Law Library possesses the 
Lépez editions published in Salamanca, 
1565 (3 vols.) ; Salamanca, 1576 (4 vols.) ; 
Valladolid, 1587-88 (Diego Fernandez de 
Cérdova, 4 vols.); Madrid, 1610-11 
(printed in Mainz, 4 vols.) ; Valencia, 
1758 (additions by Joseph Berni y Catala, 
3 vols.) ; Valencia, 1767 (Berni y Catala, 
4 vols.) ; and Madrid, 1789 (Benito Cano, 
4 vols.). 

In 1807 the Real Academia issued its first 
revision of the complete text and omitted 
the glosses entirely (Madrid, Imprenta 
Real, 3 vols.). In the edition of 1829-31 
(Madrid, 4 vols.) the Lépez gloss was rein- 
corporated but in the form of double 
column footnotes in Latin rather than the 
marginal glosses of earlier editions. The 
two editions which appeared in 1843-44 
also contained the gloss. The Madrid im- 
print (4 vols.), however, used the Latin 
text, while the Barcelona edition (5 vols.) 
for the first time used a Spanish transla- 
tion of the Lépez gloss. The latter also in- 
corporated new commentaries and a table 
of comparison between the early code pro- 
visions and modern Spanish law. The last 
editions of any bibliographical importance 
were both published in Paris, by Lecoinite 
and Lasserre in 1846 and 1847. The Li- 
brary, however, has only a copy of the 1846 
edition which appeared in two volumes be- 
cause it contained the text of the Real 
Academia edition without glosses. The 
1847 edition included two additional vol- 
umes with the gloss and additional ma- 
terial on King Alfonso X and his work. 
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Footnotes 


‘P36 * Roman Law in the Modern World (3d ed., 
* Blackstone, Commentaries (Oxford, 1765), 1937), p. 227-228. 
I, 66. *QJCA, IX (November 1951), 17. 
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Private International Law 
in the Soviet Union and 


Eastern Europe 


EpMuUND C. Jann, Chief 
AND 
THE STAFF OF THE EUROPEAN LAw DIvIsION 


NCREASED INTERNATIONAL TRADE and 
cultural relations between the West 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union 

and the people’s democracies on the other 
have focused attention on private inter- 
national law. Both sides have put into 
effect policies to foster closer ties. East 
European lawyers believe that private in- 
ternational law is one of the most effec- 
tive means of promoting peaceful business- 
like cooperation among countries regardless 
of differing social and economic sys- 
tems.’ Asa result their activities and pub- 
lications in that field have increased. This 
report attempts to survey, on a highly selec- 
tive basis, related acquisitions that will give 
the Western lawyer a better understanding 
of this branch of the law. 

Most Western lawyers will be surprised 
at the scope of private international law as 
interpreted in Eastern Europe. Formu- 
lated in its most general terms, this branch 


of law may include any civil law relation- 
ship with a foreign element.’ 

Another noteworthy aspect is the trend 
in the entire area under Soviet influence 
toward unification in the field of conflict of 
laws. In this connection it must be pointed 
out that the Soviet theory of private in- 
ternational law stresses the distinction be- 
tween substantive rules, which directly 
regulate legal relations containing foreign 
elements, and the rules regulating the same 
relations in an indirect way, these being 
termed norms for the choice of law.* The 
introduction to a recent bibliography of 
Soviet private international law * states that 
the unification of the direct (i.e., substan- 
tive) rules predominates in the field of 
commercial relations, while in areas in- 
volving personal status and family law, 
where East European states have retained 
greater autonomy, this centralization tends 
toward the unification of the choice of law 
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rules. This movement began with a series 
of bilateral treaties on commerce and 
shipping after World War II and is now 
being accelerated by pronouncements of 
the Comecon.°® 

The year 1951 saw the adoption of gen- 
eral conditions of delivery that were to 
govern contracts in Soviet foreign trade 
with other socialist countries. Later 
Comecon enacted, on January 1, 1958, 
“The General Conditions for Commodity 
Exchanges between the Foreign Trade Or- 
ganizations of the Member Countries.” 
These constitute unified substantive and 
conflict of law rules for contracts of sale 
in foreign trade. During the period 1949- 
59 many treaties covering a wide range 
of problems in private international law 
were concluded among the socialist coun- 
tries. According to L. A. Lunts the signa- 
tory powers provided for national treat- 
ment of citizens concerning their personal 
status and property; far-reaching recipro- 
cal legal assistance by the courts in civil, 
family, and criminal cases; and rules de- 
fining the competence of courts and settling 
of problems of conflicts of laws.* In the 
legal relations with the West, however, 
socialist writers feel that the choice of law 
rules will continue to predominate. 

As to national sources of private inter- 
national law, most of the countries under 





survey do not have codified rules but 
instead have provisions scattered among 
various legislative acts. As will be seen in 
the pertinent report, Czechoslovakia is a 
notable exception. To some extent the 
Basic Principles of Civil Law and the 
Basic Principles of Civil Procedure of the 
Soviet Union and the Union Republics 
of 1961 also provide a partial codification 
of rules on private international law. In 
Poland the Law of 1926 is being revised 
and a new draft is still under discussion. 

The jurists of Eastern Europe have given 
much discussion to the problem involving 
the principle of public policy (ordre pub- 
lic). This is the principle that tells the 
judge in certain cases that foreign law, 
which would ordinarily apply, must be 
rejected because it would run counter to 
certain basic principles of the established 
order of the adjudicating state. Ever since 
the Russian Revolution, the ordre public 
doctrine has been invoked by Western 
courts to exclude the application of Soviet 
and later the people’s democracies’ laws on 
the nationalization of private property, 
thus prompting a critical attitude toward 
the concept on the part of jurists of the 
socialist legal system. An examination of 
the sources discussed throughout this re- 
port, however, indicates that socialist law 
includes provisions having for their pur- 


Left, the title page of Pawel Szczerbic’s Speculum Saxonum. This is one of the earliest translations 
into Polish of the Sachsenspiegel, compiled in Germany between 1215 and 1235, and of the city law 
of Magdeburg of about the same period, both of which attained pre-eminence in Europe as medieval 


compilations of law. 


Together they grew into a uniform territorial law in Germany and, in the course 


of the settlement of the East by Western colonizers, penetrated Slavic lands far beyond the Dnieper. 
Court practice put them into effect as a law adapted to the local needs of the East. But the original 
lawgivers in the West, such as Magdeburg, maintained close ties for centuries with legal developments 


in the far reaches of the East by exercising appellate jurisdiction over the local courts. 


These law 


books were instrumental in furnishing a sound legal basis for the peaceful interchange of trade and 
culture. 
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pose the same exclusion of foreign law. 
Limitations upon the application of foreign 
law were formulated as follows: The 
foreign law shall not be applied in the 
USSR if its application is incompatible 
with the fundamentals of the USSR polit- 


ical and economic regime’ or if its appli- 


cation contradicts the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Soviet system (Article 128 of 
the Basic Principles of Civil Law). 

There has been no uniform solution to 
the problem of the treatment of foreigners 
in the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. Generally Soviet and other 
legal writers of socialist countries are in 
basic agreement that foreigners enjoy the 
same civil capacity as nationals, with some 
restrictions established by law. It is in this 
connection that the theory of reciprocity, 
so often discussed lately in East-West rela- 
These discus- 
sions are reflected in these reports. 

A problem closely allied with the treat- 
ment of foreigners is the nationalization of 


tions, has been emphasized. 


alien property as a part of the nationaliza- 
tion of the economies of the countries in 
Eastern Europe. In this connection it is 
of interest to mention the work of Kon- 
stantin Katsarov, Théorie de la nationalisa- 
tion (Neuchatel, 1960). In this book 
Katsarov gives a full survey of nationaliza- 
tion in all countries throughout the world 
and develops the thesis that if a state, 
as is the case in the socialist countries, 
seizes property for political and economic 
reasons and classifies the seizure as nation- 
alization, the owner must acquiesce. The 
process affects citizens and alien nationals 
alike, thus denying the latter the prompt 
compensation that Western lawyers believe 
is required by customary international law. 
Nationalization of a state’s economy, Kat- 
sarov states (p. 341), must by its very 
nature take steps to ensure the absence of 
all direct personal and private interests, 


since in a communist state the government 
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economic plan is “super law,” binding on 
one and all. 

With regard to the nationalization and 
expropriation of alien property in the peo- 
ple’s democracies without prompt and 
just compensation, it must be stated here 
that these measures were never accepted 
generally or acknowledged by the Western 
nations in their court decisions or political 
attitude. In the last decade, however, a 
great number of foreign claims settlement 
agreements have been concluded between 
the people’s democracies and the Western 
European countries. The Government of 
the United States has also reached such 
agreements with most of the European 
people’s democracies.® 

Finally mention should be made of the 
general reference tools useful for study of 
the private international law of the coun- 
tries under survey. An important work is 
Quellen des Internationalen Privatrechts, 
a collection of laws, decrees, and treaties of 
the major nations of the world, compiled by 
Aleksandr N. Makarov in a looseleaf edi- 
tion, of two volumes (2d ed., Berlin-Tii- 
bingen, 1953-— ). Texts of the documents 
are given in German and French, and an 
appendix contains English texts, where they 
exist. Excellent guides to pertinent ma- 
terial are the Index to Foreign Legal Peri- 
odicals (London, vol. 1, 1960— ) and the 
Index to Legal Periodicals (New York, 
1908— ), both published by the American 
Association of Law Libraries. The former, 
specializing in coverage of foreign ma- 
terials, provides quick access to sources for 
the comparative lawyer interested in foreign 
law in general and in the special topic dis- 
cussed here. 


The Soviet Union* 


According to an introductory statement 


*Unless otherwise stated, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Moscow. 
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in Literature on Soviet Law, published in 
1960 by the USSR Institute of State and 
Law and coedited by P. S. Romashkin, 
Soviet writers hold that private interna- 
tional law as applied by the USSR regulates 
relations of civil, procedural, family, and 
labor law in cases where one or both parties 
are foreigners or where the property is 
abroad or where the legal facts under which 
the legal relation is to be determined took 
place abroad. Both the rules regulating 
such relations directly and rules indicating 
the law to govern them, the so-called rules 
of choice of law, are included. 

Viewed in retrospect this constitutes a 
basic change in attitude since early Soviet 
policies. The first Soviet treatises that 
attempted to explain private international 
law problems on the basis of Marxist ideol- 
ogy were Ocherki mezhdunarodnogo chast- 
nogo prava RSFSR (1925), by I. S. Pere- 
terskii; Mezhdunarodnoe pravo (1928), by 
A. G. Goikhbarg, the principal compiler 
of the first RSFSR Civil Code; and Mezh- 
dunarodnoe chastnoe pravo (1930), by S. 
B. Krylov. All three books adopt the 
French concept of private international 
law, which includes, in addition to con- 
flict of laws, the law on nationality, and 
the legal status of foreigners. A critical 
appraisal of these early works was given 
by A. N. Makarov in an article, “Concep- 
tion du droit international privé d’aprés la 
doctrine et la pratique russe (URSS),” 
which appeared in volume 35 of Recuedl 
des cours (1931, p. 477-604). 

The concept of private international 
law was broadened in Pereterskii and 
Krylov’s Mezhdunarodnoe chastnoe pravo, 
(1940; 2d ed., 1959), translated into Ger- 
man as Lehrbuch des Internationalen 
Privatrechts (Berlin, 1962). The work 
deals with choice of law questions and the 
status of foreign natural and juridical per- 
sons, and, in special chapters, with property 
rights, contracts, copyright and patents, 


family law, inheritance law, and inter- 
With some in- 


national civil procedure. 
significant modifications this concept has 
now been adopted by Prof. L. A. Lunts, a 
leading Soviet authority in the field of pri- 
vate international law, in his comprehen- 
sive two-volume treatise Mezhdunarodnoe 
chastnoe pravo, published 1959-63 by the 
All Union Institute of Juridical Sciences. 
This work has also been translated into 
German as Internationales Privatrecht 
(vol. 1, Berlin, 1961). It and other Soviet 
manuals on the subject cover almost all 
special problems under survey and may be 
usefully consulted even though not men- 
tioned in this report under a particular 
topic. 

Two recently published collections of es- 
says, both edited by L. A. Lunts, represent 
the new trend to broaden the scope of pri- 
vate international law. Voprosy mezhdu- 
narodnogo prava (1956) cited hereafter as 
Voprosy, and Problemy mezhdunarod- 
nogo chastnogo prava (1960), cited here- 
afteras Problemy. In addition to the prob- 
lems usually treated in works on private 
international law these works analyze inter- 
national copyright and patents, the legal 
status of export and import organizations, 
trade and transportation among socialist 
countries, and unification of maritime law. 

The opinions of Soviet jurists on the 
nature of private international law are 
divided. One group (including such well- 
known scholars as A. M. Ladyzhenskii, 
S. B. Krylov, onetime judge of the Inter- 
national Court, and F. Kozhevnikov) con- 
siders it a part of the general body of 
international law; others (Pereterskii, D. 
M. Genkin, K. O. Khalfina, and M. M. 
Boguslavskii, prolific writer on problems 
of the legal status of Soviet citizens abroad) 
consider private international law as one 
of the branches of “civil law relationships.” 
This controversy is described by L. A. 
Lunts in an article dealing with the con- 
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cept of private international law, “O 


predmete mezhdunarodnogo chastnogo 
prava,” in Voprosy (1956, p. 5-17). A 
critical appraisal of Lunts’ point of view has 
been provided by A. Druker, a Western 
student of Soviet law, in his “Soviet Views 
on Private International Law,” in the Jn- 
ternational and Comparative Law Quar-. 
terly (1955, p. 384 ff.). 

A new phase in the development of 
Soviet private international law and the 
law of aliens was inaugurated after World 
War II when the USSR and the people’s 
democracies—Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia—concluded a series of bipartite 
treaties on reciprocal legal assistance in 
These 


treaties largely supplanted municipal law 


civil, family, and criminal cases. 


as the main source of private international 
law. The subject is discussed by Professor 
Lunts in an article ‘““Voprosy mezhdunarod- 
nogo chastnogo prava v_ otnosheniiakh 
mezhdu stranami mirovoi sotsialisticheskoi 
sistemy,” in Soviet Year-Book 1959 (p. 
72-87). Further analyses of the treaties 
are made in an article by M. M. Bogu- 
slavskii and A. A. Rubanov, “Pravovoe 
sotrudnichestvo SSSR so stranami narod- 
noi demokratii,” in Soviet Year-Book 1958 
(p. 254-276); a monograph by M. M. 
Boguslavskii entitled Die Zivilrechtsver- 
hdltnisse zwischen sozialistischen Landern 
(Berlin, 1959) and his article “Conflicts 
of Laws in Relations Between Socialist 
Countries,” in the Review of Contem- 
porary Law (no. 1, June 1960, p. 260- 
269) ; and an article by Ulrich Drobnig, 
“Die Kollisionsnormen in den Rechtshil- 
fevertragen der Staaten des Ostblocks,” 
published in Osteuropa Recht (1960, p. 
154-184), which includes also a list of 
treaties between various socialist countries. 
References to Soviet court decisions and 
the practice of judicial authorities on ques- 


tions concerning the application of legal 
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assistance treaties are provided in two ar- 
ticles published in Ocherki mezhdunarod- 
nogo chastnogo prava (1963), edited by 
L. A. Lunts: “Nekotorye protsessual’nye 
voprosy primeneniia dogovorov 0 pravovom 
sotrudnichestve mezhdu sotsialisticheskimi 
gosudarstvami v praktike organov iustitsii 
SSSR,” by R. F. Kalistratov (p. 7-27); 
and “Voprosy primenenia dogovorov o 
pravovoi pomoshchi v praktike sovetskikh 
sudov,” by N. J. Marysheva (p. 28-52). 
A collection of these treaties was published 
under the title Dogovory ob okazanii pra- 
vovot pomoshchi po grazhdanskim, semei- 
nym i ugolounym delam, zakliuchennye 
Sovetskim Soituzom v 1957-1958 gg. (1959) 
by the Juridical Committee at the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. Another col- 
lection, Mezhdunarodnoe chastnoe pravo 
v izbrannykh dokumentakh (1961), edited 
by G. E. Vilkov, contains excerpts of laws 
and agreements on reciprocity, retorsion, 
public policy, the legal status of aliens, 
property rights, contracts, copyright and 
patents, family law, inheritance, and civil 
procedure. 
National Treatment 
Clause 


and Reciprocity 


Before the enactment of the Basic Prin- 
ciples of Civil Law and those of Civil Pro- 
cedure of the Soviet Union and the Union 
Republics of 1961, Soviet laws did not pro- 
vide a clear answer to the problem of the 
civil capacity of foreigners and their treat- 
ment.’ In spite of the confusion in this 
field, Pereterskii and Krylov asserted in 
their work Mezhdunarodnoe chastnoe 
pravo (1940, p. 40) that Soviet law pro- 
ceeds from the concept of the equality of 
foreigners with Soviet citizens and “in the 
sphere of civil law grants to foreigners the 
so-called national treatment.” Lunts went 
even further in his study O soglashenttakh 
mezhdu evropetskimi stranami narodnot 
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demokratii po vzaimnoit pomoshchi v 
orazhdanskikh delakh (1958). He asserted 
(p. 19) that national treatment of foreign- 
ers is the rule of international law and as 
such should be applied “irrespective of 
whether this rule is expressed in interna- 
tional agreements between the governments 
concerned.” Later, in Article 122 of the 
Basic Principles of Civil Law, which pro- 
vides that foreigners in the USSR shall en- 
joy the same civil capacity on the basis of 
equality, Lunts found support for his view 
that Soviet law does not require an alien 
to prove that Soviet citizens in his country 
enjoy the same rights. 

A. F. Volchkov and A. A. Rubanov in 
their study on the reciprocity clause “Ogo- 
vorka o vzaimnosti v sovetsko-amerikan- 
skikh nasledstvennykh otnosheniiakh,” 
published in Soviet Year-Book 1960 (p. 
308-329) , accept the traditional division of 
reciprocity into formal and material reci- 
procity. They consider this clause to be one 
of the basic institutions of private interna- 
tional law. Formal reciprocity in the field 
of the legal status of aliens consists in grant- 
ing to aliens the same treatment as to na- 
tionals; here, however, because of differ- 
ences in the domestic laws of various nations 
the scope and character of the specific rights 
may differ. Material reciprocity, on the 
other hand, exists when the law of a certain 
state grants aliens the same rights as are 
enjoyed by the citizens of that state in the 
country to which the alien belongs. The 
authors contend that only formal reciproc- 
ity provides an adequate expression of the 
principle of reciprocity established in do- 
mestic legislation. 

In his most recent work Mezhdunarod- 
noe chastnoe pravo. Osobennaia chast’ 
(1963, p. 27), Lunts also supports this 
view. He affirms that all USSR agree- 
ments with foreign countries are based on 
formal reciprocity. He points out, how- 
ever, that the Soviet Government has al- 


ways defended the rights and interests of its 
citizens based on foreign laws, although 
such rights do not exist in the USSR. As 
Niboyet has observed in his treatise “La 
notion de reciprocité dans les traités diplo- 
matiques de droit international privé,” in 
Recueil des cours of the Hague Academy 
of International Law (vol. 52 1935, p. 291- 
292), the national treatment may produce 
inequalities when the legal systems of two 
countries are different and may be a dou- 
ble-edged sword because of the complete 
lack of social balance. In his opinion na- 
tional treatment in the treaties with the 
Soviet Union is nothing more than a nom- 
inal mutual advantage. 


Limited Application of Foretgn Law 


Article 128 of the Basic Principles of 
Civil Law provides that a foreign law shall 
not apply when its application contradicts 
the fundamental principles of the Soviet 
system. ‘This restriction is actually a re- 
formulation of the definition given by 
Pereterskii and Krylov in the second edi- 
tion of their treatise. Soviet authors avoid 
the term “public policy” (ordre public), 
commonly used in Western theories of pri- 
vate international law. As noted earlier, 
this opposition has a historical background. 
Nevertheless, the elements of public policy 
were incorporated in the last paragraph of 
Article 4 of the Merchant Shipping Code 
of the Soviet Union of June 14, 1929, which 
permitted the Soviet courts to apply foreign 
law “provided it is not contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Soviet order,” and the term was 
used in USSR treaties with Finland (1947), 
Switzerland (1948), Italy (1948), and 
Austria (1955). 

Problems connected with applying the 
principle of public policy or with limiting 
the application of foreign law (which cor- 
responds with the principle of public policy 
in Soviet law) are treated in every Soviet 
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textbook on private international law. 
Among special essays on this subject the fol- 
lowing should be mentioned. A. Levitin’s 
‘“Voprosy publichnogo poriadka v mezh- 
dunarodnom chastnom prave,” in Prob- 
lemy (1960, p. 208-229) ; V. M. Koretskii’s 
“Ogovorka o publichnom poriadke v anglo- 
amerikanskoi sudebnoi praktike po delam, 
interesy SSSR,” in 
Uchenye zapiskt Khar’ kouskogo turidiches- 
kogo instituta (issue 1, 1939, p. 123-189), 
and his “Ogovorka o publichnom por- 


zatragivaiushchim 


iadke” in his Ocherki anglo-amertkanskoi 
doktriny i praktiki mezhdunarodnogo 
chastnogo prava (1948, p. 22-103) ; and 
S. I. Raevich’s “Imushchestvennye prava 
SSSR i kapitalisticheskii publichnyi por- 
iadok,” in Voprosy uneshnei torgovli (no. 
6, 1931, p. 21-34). 


General Treatment of Aliens 


The legal treatment of aliens in the 
USSR has undergone substantial changes 
since the establishment of the Soviet regime. 
At the inception of Soviet rule the legal 
status of aliens depended on whether 
they belong to the “‘toilers’”’ class (article 
20 of the 1918 Constitution) or to a social 
stratum considered inimical to the Soviet 
State. The division into such groups was 
abandoned in the USSR Constitution of 
1936, but its Article 129—which grants 
asylum to foreign citizens persecuted for 
defending the interests of the working 
people—is a remnant of this initial con- 
cept. Today Soviet citizenship, as a stable 
link between a person and the Soviet State, 
remains the basis for some differentiation 
between citizens and aliens. These prob- 
lems were discussed at length by S. I. 
Raevich in Mezhdunarodnoe_ chastnoe 
pravo (1934) and A. I. Lepeshkin in Kurs 
sovetskogo gosudarstvennogo prava (2 
vols.; 1961-62). 

The Constitution of 1936 reserved legis- 
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lation on aliens to federal jurisdiction, but 
no federal law devoted exclusively to the 
rights of aliens has ever been passed. In- 
stead the Soviet legislators have dealt with 
the rights of aliens in scattered federal laws 
on specific matters. Provisions affecting 
directly or indirectly the rights of aliens are 
included in the federal legislation on citi- 
zenship (1938), the Merchant Marine 
Code of the USSR (1929), the Statute 
on Discoveries, Inventions, and Efficiency 
Proposals (1959), the Statute on Entry 
Into and Exit From the USSR (1959), and 
the new Air Code of the Soviet Union (De- 
cember 26, 1961). Furthermore, specific 
provisions on aliens are found in the Basic 
Principles of Civil Law and those of 
Civil Procedure of 1961, which were also 
incorporated verbatim in the correspond- 
ing civil and civil procedure codes of each 
individual union republic. The English 
translation of these Basic Principles is in 
Soviet Civil Legislation and Procedure; 
Official Texts and Commentaries (Foreign 
Language Publishing House, n.d.), with 
introductory commentaries by various 
Soviet authors. 

A general survey of the rights of aliens 
and the restrictions on them is included in 
The Legal Status of Foreigners in the 
U.S.S.R. (n.d), by M. Boguslavskii and 
A. Rubanov, which is the English trans- 
lation of their work in Russian, Pravovoe 
polozhenie inostrantsev v SSSR (1959; 2d 
ed., 1962) ; “Die Rechtsstellung der Aus- 
lander i: cer UdSSR,” in Recht in Ost und 
West (no. 2, Berlin, 1964, p. 49-55), by 
W. Rzepka; The Soviet Legal System (3 
vols.; New York, 1962), by John N. Haz- 
ard and Isaac Shapiro; and Justice in the 
U.S.S.R. (Cambridge, 2d ed., 1963), by 
Harold J. Berman. Western jurists may 
obtain valuable historical information from 
the English translation, Legal Status of For- 
eigners in the USSR (1934), of a work by 
M. A. Plotkin. 
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Under the general provisions of the 
Basic Principles of Civil Law and those 
of Civil Procedure aliens enjoy (according 
to the view generally accepted by the Soviet 
authors) national treatment and free access 
to the courts, except in cases when retalia- 
tory restrictions may be imposed by deci- 
sion of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. Among many publications deal- 
ing with these Basic Principles, the most 
comprehensive analyses are in Nauchno- 
prakticheskii kommentaru k osnovam 
grazhdanskogo zakonodatel’stva Soiuza 
SSSR i soiuznykh respublik (1962), edited 
by S. N. Bratus, and in Nauchno-prakti- 
cheskii kommentarii k osnovam sudoproiz- 
vodstva Soiuza i soiuznykh respublik 
(1962), edited by P. I. Bardin. 


Family Law 


The Decree of December 18, 1917, 
abolished the legal validity of religious 
marriage and recognized only marriages 
registered in civil registration offices and 
de facto marital relations without regis- 
tration. The federal Decree of July 8, 
1944, however, declared de facto mar- 
riages illegal and recognized only registered 
marriages. Marriages between aliens and 
Soviet citizens, formerly prohibited, have 
been permitted since 1954 and are subject 
to registration in accordance with Soviet 
law. Marriages between aliens, between 
an alien and a Soviet citizen, and between 
Soviet citizens, which were solemnized in a 
foreign country in accordance with the 
laws of that country, are recognized in the 
Soviet Union according to court practice 
and legal doctrine. Divorce, formerly 
liberally granted, was made more difficult 
by the Decree of July 8, 1944, under which 
a marriage may be dissolved only by a court 
decision if there is “real necessity.” 

A foreign divorce decree involving aliens 


or an alien and a Soviet citizen is recog- 


nized by Soviet courts except if contrary 
to Soviet law. When both spouses are 
Soviet citizens the courts do not recognize 
the divorce if the permanent residence of 
the spouses is on Soviet territory, but they 
accept it if both spouses permanently re- 


side in a foreign country. Soviet courts 
have refused to assume divorce jurisdiction 
over foreigners if one spouse resides in a 
foreign country. 

These and other problems of domestic 
relations are discussed by N. V. Orlova in 
her monograph Voprosy braka 1 razvoda 
v mezhdunarodnom chastnom prave 
(1960), and by L. A. Lunts in Mezh- 
dunarodnoe chastnoe pravo (1963). An 
English language survey on the subject is 
in Fundamentals of Soviet Law (1962?), 
edited by P. S. Romashkin. In a com- 
prehensive monograph in German on So- 
viet family law by Andreas Bilinsky, Das 
sowjetische Eherecht (published as vol. 13 
of Studien des Instituts fiir Ostrecht/ 
Miinchen, Herrenalb/Schwarzwald, 
1961), the author analyzes the problem 
from the Western point of view 


Inheritance and Succession 


Soviet inheritance law has undergone 
several drastic changes. At present in- 
heritance and succession are governed by 
the Basic Principles of Civil Law of 1961 
and the civil codes adopted in accordance 
with these Principles by the union repub- 
lics. The Basic Principles established the 
following rules governing succession in 
which a foreign element is included. Re- 
lations arising from succession are to be 
determined by the law of the country 
where the decedent had his last domicile. 
The capacity of a person to make and re- 
voke his will and also the form of a bequest 
and the act of its revocation are deter- 
mined by the law of the country in which 
the testator had his permanent domicile 
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when executing the document. A will or 
its revocation, however, may not be deemed 
invalid by reason of noncompliance with 
form if the latter conforms to the law of 
the place where the document was drawn 
or to Soviet law. Inheritance of buildings 
located in the USSR is in all cases deter- 
minec. by Soviet law. 

For a historical survey of succession rights 
in the Soviet Union, see Sovtet Civil Law 
(2 vols.) by V. Gsovski. M. M. Bogu- 
slavskii presents a “U.S.S.R. Survey of 
Soviet Court Decisions,” in Journal du 
droit international (no. 3, 1960, p. 858— 
883). H. Kohler, in Erbschaften im Aus- 
Europa (Vienna, 
1962), supplies basic information on the 


land: Landbeitrage 


Soviet legislation applicable in matters of 
succession and the jurisdiction of courts 
and on that of 20 West and East European 
countries. Special attention should be paid 
to studies published in the Soviet Year- 
Book, such as “Imushchestvennye prava 
inostrantsev v praktike sovetskogo suda i 
notariata” (1961, p. 361-372), by A. A. 
Korobov and K. A. Sokolov. An analysis 
of American court practice in the field of 
inheritance is provided by Harold J. Ber- 
man in his article “Soviet Heirs in Ameri- 
can Courts,” in volume 2 of the Columbia 
Law Review (1962, p. 257-274). Andreas 
Bilinsky presents a comprehensive article 
on the new Soviet inheritance law under the 
title “Das neue sowjetische Erbrecht,” pub- 
lished in Jahrbuch fiir Ostrecht (vol. 5, no. 
2, December 1964, p. 137-171). 


Copyright and Protection of Inventions 


The Soviet Union is a party neither to 
the Berne Convention of 1886 nor to the 
Geneva Convention of 1952. Some pro- 
visions on copyright are included in the 
Basic Principles of Civil Law (Articles 96- 
106). A basic study on the subject by S. L. 
Levitsky, with an extensive bibliography, is 
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Introduction to Soviet Copyright Law 
(Leyden, 1964) , which is number 8 of Law 
in Eastern Europe, a series of publications 
of particular interest to the Western jurist 
issued by the Documentation Office for 
East European Law of the University of 
Leyden. Among numerous other publica- 
tions should be mentioned E. L. Vakman’s 
and I. Gringolt’s Avtorskte prava khudozh- 
nikov (1962); I. A. Vaksberg’s Izdatel’- 
stvo 1 avtor: Pravovye vzaimootnosheniia 
(1957; 2d ed., 1958; and Avtorskoe pravo 
(1957), by B. S. Antimonov and E. A. 
Fleishits. 

Article 14 of the Statute on Discoveries, 
Inventions, and Efficiency Proposals of 
1959 grants equal rights to foreign and 
Soviet inventors on a reciprocity basis. The 
rights to authorship of discoveries, inven- 
tions, and efficiency proposals are protected 
through the issuance of diplomas for dis- 
coveries, certificates of authorship or pat- 
ents for inventions, and certificates for effi- 
ciency proposals. Applicants from abroad 
must use the Soviet Chamber of Commerce 
as an intermediary. The rights of aliens in 
this respect are determined by Soviet law. 

A collection of laws on inventions and 
efficiency proposals, compiled by A. I. 
Dorkin, was published in 1963 under the 
title Sbornik zakonodatel’stva ob izobreta- 
tel’stve 1 ratstonalizatsiti. The English 
translation of basic laws in this field was 
published in a reprint from the Journal of 
the Patent Office Society (January 1961) 
under the title Soviet Law on Inventions 
and Patents. The basic problems of in- 
ventions in international private law were 
presented in Osnounye voprosy izobretatel’- 
stva v mezhdunarodnom chastnom prave 
(1960) and Patentnye voprosy v mezhdu- 
narodnykh otnoshenitakh (1962), by M. M. 
Boguslavskii. Among other important 
works should be mentioned Erfinderrecht 
(Berlin, 1962), by B. S. Antimonov and E. 
A. Fleishits; and Problemy sovetskogo 
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izobretatel’skogo prava (1963), by A. K. 
IUrchenko. 

Patents and copyright in the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies of 
Eastern Europe have been exhaustively 
treated in Konstantin Katsarov, Gewerb- 
licher Rechtsschutz und Urheberrecht der 
Volksdemokratien Europas (Weinheim/ 
Bergstrasse, 1960). 


Foreign Trade and Arbitration 


A government monopoly of foreign trade 
was instituted in 1918 and has been in force 
ever since. The monopoly is vested in the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Trade in Mos- 
cow, which maintains a network of trade 
missions and commercial agencies abroad. 
The problem of the extent to which these 
missions and agencies enjoy jurisdictional 
immunity in connection with the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity has been the 
subject of several works by Soviet and West- 
ern scholars: S. I. Lebedev’s “O sovremen- 
noi burzhuaznoi praktike v oblasti immuni- 
teta gosudarstva i inostrannoi iurisdik- 
tsii,” in Soviet Year-Book 1960 (p. 290- 
307); M. M. Boguslavskii’s Jmmunitet 
gosudarstva (1962); and two articles by 
Dietrich Frenzke—‘“Die Rechtstellung der 
sowjetischen Handelsvertretungen nach 
der Vertragspraxis der UdSSR” and “Pro- 
zessuale Immunitaten der sowjetischen 
Handelsvertretungen nach den zwischen- 
staatlichen Vertragen”’—in Osteuropa- 
Recht (vol. 9, 1963, p. 269-300; vol. 10, 
1964, p. 237-257). Articles 124-126 of 
the Basic Principles of Civil Law contain 
rules governing the form of obligations 
arising from foreign trade transactions. 

Foreign enterprises and organizations 
may, without special permission, conclude 
in the USSR foreign trade transactions 
and related settlements of accounts, insur- 
ance, or other operations with Soviet for- 
eign trade associations and other Soviet 


organizations authorized to conclude such 
transactions. Basically, the form of trans- 
actions is determined by the lex loci 
contractus. A transaction may not be 
deemed invalid, however, for nonob- 
servance of form if it complies with the 
requirements of USSR legislation. The 
foreign trade transactions concluded by 
Soviet organizations themselves constitute 
an exception to lex loci contractus. Their 
form and procedure, regardless of the place 
of the transactions, are governed by Soviet 
law. 

This exception applies also to transac- 
tions relating to buildings located in the 
Soviet Union; such transactions are not 
subject to the lex causae but are governed 
by Soviet laws only. The parties may 
choose the law to which they wish to sub- 
ject their reciprocal obligations (lex volun- 
tatis). If there is no such agreement the 
rights and duties originating from a for- 
eign trade transaction are determined pur- 
suant to the laws of the place where it is 
concluded, and the place of conclusion 
of the transaction is determined pursuant 
to Soviet law. 

According to the provisions of Article 3 
of the Basic Principles of Civil Law, legal 
relations in foreign trade are determined 
by specific legislation of the USSR on for- 
eign trade and by general civil legislation 
of the USSR and the union republics. 
Therefore the rules governing internal 
trade may not be applied in any case to 
international trade transactions. The 
above problems have been extensively dis- 
cussed in many works, among which men- 
tion should be made of ““Vneshnetorgovaia 
kuplia-prodazha: Normy sovetskogo kol- 
lizionnogo prava otnosiashchiesia k kon- 
traktam po eksportu i importu,” in the 
Soviet Year-Book 1960 (p. 261-277), by 
L. A. Lunts; “Pravovoe polozhenie sovets- 
kikh eksportnykh i importnykh ob’edinenii 
za granitsei,” in Problemy (1960), by D. 
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M. Genkin; Dogovor kupli-prodazhi vo 
vneshnei torgovle SSSR (1961) and 
Pravovye voprosy uneshnei torgovli (1954), 
both by D. F. Ramzaitsev ; “Soviet Conflict 
of Laws in International Commercial 
Transactions,” in Harvard Law Review 
(1957, p. 593-656), by S. Pisar, and the 
same author’s “The Communist System of 
Foreign Trade Adjudication,” in Harvard 
Law Review (1959, p. 1409-1481) ; and 
Mezhdunarodnye torgovye obychai (1958), 
edited by M. B. Nestor and K. K. Bakhtov. 

The relations between the members of 

Comecon are governed by the General Con- 
ditions for Commodity Exchange between 
Foreign Trade Organizations of January 1, 
1958. The General Conditions contain not 
only unified substantive rules but also uni- 
fied conflict of law rules. Special mention 
should be made of the imperative rule 
established in Article 74, which states that 
in the relations between the parties to the 
sale of commodities the substantive law of 
the seller nation is applied as regards ques- 
tions that are not regulated or not fully 
regulated by contracts or by the General 
Conditions. The problem is analyzed by 
Lunts in “Voprosy mezhdunarodnogo 
prava v otnosheniiakh mezhdu stranami 
mirovoi sotsialisticheskoi sistemy,” in the 
Soviet Year-Book 1959 (1960); by A. 
Loeber in “Vereinheitlichung des Warenlie- 
ferungsrechts im Aussenhandel der Come- 
con-Lander,” in Osteurope-Recht (no. 1, 
1960, p. 35-73); and by A. Ushakov in 
“Vereinheitlichung des Internationalen 
Privatrechts im Ostblock,” in Osteuropa- 
Recht (no. 3, 1961, p. 161-173) and in his 
Der Rat fiir gegenseitige Wirtschaftshilfe 
(Comecon) (1962). 

Disputes arising from international trade 
transactions are excluded from the jurisdic- 
tion of general courts and may be settled 
only by arbitration. For this purpose there 
was organized on June 17, 1932, an Arbitra- 
tion Commission of International Trade, 
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attached to the All-Union Chamber of 
Commerce in Moscow; and for the settle- 
ment of disputes connected with maritime 
navigation the Maritime Arbitration Com- 
mission was established on December 13, 
1930. An analysis of “Soviet Treaty Prac- 
tice on Commercial Arbitration Since 
1940” was made by P. Benjamin in Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law (vol. 
53, 1959). Among other important works 
on the subject should be mentioned several 
by D. F. Ramzaitsev: Vneshnetorgovyt 
arbitrazh v SSSR (1952, 1957), translated 
into German by G. Wirth as Die Aussen- 
handelsarbitrage in der UdSSR (Berlin, 
1961) ; Arbitrazh v torgovom more plavanii 
(1960); and “Primenenie mezhdunaro- 
dnykh obychaev v kommercheskom arbi- 
trazhe v SSSR,” in the Soviet Year-Book 
1961 (p. 387-400). The problem is dis- 
cussed at length by K. Grzybowski in The 
Socialist Commonwealth of Nations (New 
Haven and London, 1964). 


Bulgaria* 


Bulgarian authors and publications in 
the field of private international law are 
rather few. During the period from the 
formation of modern Bulgaria in 1879 to 
the establishment of the present regime in 
1944 (resulting from the Soviet military 
occupation and political influence), the 
well-known writers on this subject were 
Mihail Popoviliev, Georgi Kospatorov, 
Stoian Danev, Georgi Genov, Ivan Altu- 
nov, and Vladimir Kutikov. After the in- 
troduction of a legal system on the Soviet 
pattern only Altunov and Kutikov con- 
tinued to write, but they were joined by 
several scholars reared under the new 
system. 

At present Bulgarian private interna- 
tional law is not codified; a number of con- 


*Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Sofia. 
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flict of laws rules are scattered in several 
legislative and other acts. There are many 
gaps, however, and case law is unavailable. 
Significant rules on conflict of laws are 
found mainly in bilateral treaties and con- 
ventions, most of them with other Com- 
munist countries. 

The development of Bulgarian private 
international law since the establishment 
of the people’s democratic regime is the 
subject of an article by Vladimir Kutikov, 
“L’Evolution du droit international privé 
bulgare depuis le 9 septembre 1944,” which 
appeared in Studie z mezindrodntho prava 
(vol. 6, Prague, 1961, p. 213-226). 
Earlier the same topic was extensively dis- 
cussed in two major works: Ivan Altunov’s 
Mezhdunarodno-chastnopravnata sistema 
na Narodna Republika Bilgariia (1955) ; 
and Vladimir Kutikov’s Mezhdunarodno 
chastno pravo na Narodna Republika Bul- 
gariia (1955, 1958). An analysis of these 
major contributions reveals the following 
facts. 

Soviet influence is frankly admitted by 
Bulgarian authors. Kutikov states in his 
preface that his work is the first attempt 
ever made (in Bulgaria) to present the 
Bulgarian system of private international 
law as “based on the position of the Marx- 
ist concept of law.” Altunov also dis- 
cusses Soviet private international law in 
detail for the reason that “the Bulgarian 
system of private international law cannot 
be studied and established if one does not 
know how the Soviet system is applied.” 

The popular and now currently used 
term “private international law” is criti- 
cized by Bulgarian writers as misleading 
on the grounds that there is no private 
law in a socialist state. They accept the 
present term only “conditionally” until 
the time comes when “Marxist legal sci- 
ence shall elaborate and conceive in legal 
terminology a more appropriate name.” 
The present Bulgarian private international 


law is defined as that branch of legal sci- 
ence that determines which of several legal 
systems is applicable when civil law rela- 
tions contain a foreign element “arising out 
of the condition of struggle and cooperation 
between states.” Private international 
law is thus considered as a “branch of the 
domestic law” and as deriving from three 
sources: municipal legislation, interna- 
tional treaties and agreements, and judicial 
practice. There is a difference of opinion, 
however, as to whether the last is a source 
of law. Thus, Kutikov rejects it, but Al- 
tunov considers it as a third source for 
rules on conflict of laws. 

Besides the topics usually treated in every 
system of private international law, Bul- 
garian textbooks include the acquisition and 
loss of nationality, the legal status of aliens, 
proof of foreign law, recognition and en- 
forcement of foreign judgments, and other 
procedural problems such as arbitration in 
foreign trade. Here two special studies 
must be mentioned that deal with the legal 
status of aliens in Bulgaria. The first is 
Iliia V. Simeonov’s contribution to the law 
review Iuridicheska mistl (no. 5-6, 1948, 
p. 18-36), entitled “Pravnoto polozhenie 
na chuzhdentsite v sistemata na bulgar- 
skoto polozhitelno pravo,” and the second 
is Aleksandur Iankov’s work entitled “Po 
vuprosa za pravniia rezhim na chuzhden- 
tsite, vremenno prebivavashti v N. R. Bul- 
gariia,” which appeared in Pravna misil 
(vol. 8, no. 4, 1964, p. 14-32). The latter 
article, the footnotes of which comprise an 
extensive bibliography of Bulgarian and 
foreign publications on private interna- 
tional law, is written in support of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of encouraging foreign 
visitors and tourists. 

Existing cases of dual nationality and the 
desire to prevent such cases in the future 
within the bloc of Communist countries in- 
duced these nations to conclude a great 
number of bilateral conventions. These 
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and related problems are discussed in Ivan 
Sipkov’s “Settlement of Dual Nationality in 
European Communist Countries,” in the 
American Journal of International Law 
(vol. 56, no. 4, October 1962, p. 1010- 
1020), which also includes an exhaustive 
list and a comparative analysis of the con- 
ventions. 

Following the Soviet doctrine, the Bul- 
garian works mentioned distinguish mainly 
between two kinds of conflict rules: those 
which are directly applicable to civil law 
relations that contain a foreign element 
(preki normi) and those which refer the 
matter to the rule of a foreign law for de- 
cision (otprashtashti normt). As regards 
the concept of ordre public, they criticize 
the “indefinite and ambiguous application” 
of this doctrine by the “capitalist states” to 
prevent the extraterritorial application of 
the laws of the socialist state, especially on 
nationalization, discussed below. 

Bulgarian doctrine considers the problem 
of renvot, much discussed in the Western 
World, as “comparatively new” to Soviet 
private international law and as yet not 
“fully examined by Bulgarian socialist legal 
science.” With respect to the question of 
the qualification (classification) of the na- 
ture of the legal relation, Bulgarian jurists 
accept the doctrine that the court should 
apply its own qualification (lex fort) as well 
as that of the law governing the particular 
legal relation (lex causae). 

In domestic relations the legal capacity 
of foreign citizens is determined by their 
lex patriae, but when the law of a foreign 
citizen regulates the legal capacity “accord- 
ing to reactionary, antidemocratic, or resto- 
rationary principles, the progressive and 
democratic solutions of our [Bulgarian] 
socialist law shall also cover aliens.” 

Marriage and divorce questions are as 
a rule determined according to the lex 
patriae of the persons involved except that 
the Bulgarian provisions on the capacity to 
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contract a marriage or the impediments 
to it and on the personal and property rela- 
tions between spouses are binding on for- 
eign nationals. In this field the following 
studies are of special interest: Vladimir 
Kutikov’s “Brachniiat rezhim na chuzh- 
dentsite v N. R. Bulgariia spored noviia 
zakon za litsata i semeistvoto,” in Godishnik 
na Sofiskua Universitet, luridicheski Fakul- 
tet (vol. 44, 1951, p. 1-43); B. Ianovski’s 
“Brachniiat isk na chuzhdi grazhdani pred 
bulgarskiia sud,” in Sotsialistichesko pravo 
(no. 8, 1955, p. 33-42); and Kutikov’s 
“Poslednoto izmenenie na Zakona za litsata 
i semeistvoto i mezhdunarodnoto chastno 
pravo,” in Izvestiia na pravniia institut pri 
Bilgarskata Akademia na Naukite (no. 2- 
3, 1954, p. 197-207). 

As to property rights the rule of lex rei 
sitae applies in conflict of laws practice. 
The rule covers both real and movable 
property as well as rights, claims, rents, 
valuables, negotiable instruments, and the 
like. It is not possible to transfer abroad 
ownership of immovable property or to 
create a mortgage upon real property in 
Bulgaria. From this rule, Bulgarian writers 
deduce the principle that all questions in 
connection with property are to be gov- 
erned by Bulgarian law. Foreign citizens, 
regardless of their residence, may not 
possess certain types of property and may 
not be sole owner of ships. 

The nationalization and expropriation 
program has affected the property of both 
Bulgarian citizens and alien nationals. 
Alien property, however, was not expro- 
priated in accordance with what Western 
lawyers consider due process of law and 
with the payment of just compensation 
realizable without unnecessary delay. Fur- 
thermore, Bulgarian postwar legislative 


enactments on nationalization were based 


on the principle of the extraterritorial ef- 
fect of Bulgarian law. This was even ex- 
pressly declared by some of the laws and 
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decrees, for instances, section 6 of the Law 
on the Nationalization of Industry and 
section 49 of the Law on Banking, unani- 
mously approved by the Bulgarian jurists of 
today. 

Major works dealing with this topic are: 
Ivan Altunov’s article “Mezhdunarodno- 
chastnopravni problemi na_natsionaliza- 
tsiite i planiraneto,” in Pravni problemi na 
durzhavniia narodostopanski plan (pt. 2, 
no. 1, 1953, p. 299-325) ; Vladimir Kuti- 
kov’s research “Planiraneto i natsionaliza- 
tsiite i tiakhnoto otrazhenie vurkhu bul- 
gasrkata sistema na mezhdunarodno 
chastno pravo,” in the same issue and Kon- 
stantin Katsarov’s study “Les nationalisa- 
tions en Bulgarie,” in Julliot de la Moran- 
diére Leon Francis’ Les nationalisations en 
France et a l’étranger (Paris, 1958, p. 125- 
168). Nationalization in Bulgaria also is 
covered in Ivan Sipkov’s study entitled 
“Postwar Nationalizations and Alien Prop- 
erty in Bulgaria,” in the American Journal 
of International Law (vol. 52, no. 3, July 
1958, p. 469-494), which contains an ex- 
tensive bibliography on this topic. 

The question of the recognition and exe- 
cution of foreign judgments arouses much 
interest among Bulgarian authors such as 
Petko Bojadzhiev, who wrote “Pravno 
znachenie na chuzhdestrannite prisudi,” in 
Sotsialistichesko pravo (vol. 12, no. 4, 1963, 
p. 18-27); Tsoniu Damianov, author of 
Priznavane 1 dopuskane na chuzhdestranni 
stidebni reshentia v N. R. Bilgariia (1963) 
and of “Priznavane na chuzhdestranni 
resheniia po brachni iskove,” in Sotsialis- 
tichesko pravo (no. 5, 1962, p. 32-43) ; and 
B. Ianovski, who analyzed the marital law- 
suits of foreign citizens before Bulgarian 
courts in his “Brachniiat isk na chuzhdi 
grazhdani pred bilgarski suid,” in Sotstalis- 
tichesko pravo (no. 8, 1955, p. 33-42). 
The Bulgarian court is required by law to 
ascertain that a decision of a foreign court 
“does not contradict the laws of the Repub- 


lic or the rules of the socialist society.” In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
all international conventions between Bul- 
garia and the people’s democracies provide 
that each of these countries, notwithstand- 
ing domestic legislation, shall recognize 
“without further formality” the court de- 
cisions of the other country. 

As regards the status of Bulgarian legal 
entities abroad, the Government monopoly 
of foreign trade enters the picture. Every 
foreign trade transaction must be nego- 
tiated exclusively with the appropriate Bul- 
garian Government enterprise or with the 
Bulgarian trade representative abroad. 
The trade missions (turgouski predstavitel- 
stva) of Bulgaria in foreign countries, func- 
tioning as special agencies of the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade but attached to the Bul- 
garian diplomatic missions, “exercise the 
rights belonging to the P.R. of Bulgaria re- 
garding foreign trade.” 

For cases arising from foreign trade ac- 
tivities and submitted to arbitration the Bul- 
garian Government, following the Soviet 
pattern, has set up a special permanent 
arbitral tribunal apart from the judicial 
system. By Resolution of the Council of 
Ministers of February 4, 1952, the Statute 
on a Foreign Trade Arbitration Commis- 
sion at the Chamber of Commerce was ap- 
proved. This Commission, having its seat 
in Sofia, is a replica of that in the Soviet 
Union and the Rules of Procedure for the 
Commission, approved on February 19, 
1952, fully correspond to those in the Soviet 
Union. The text of the Statute of the 
Commission was published by the Chamber 
of Commerce, Vunshnottrgouska arbi- 
trazhna komissiia, Ustav i pravilntk (1953), 
and received a thorough discussion in two 
important works by Zhivko Stalev: “Viun- 
shnoturgovska arbitrazhna komissiia pn 
Turgovskata palata v N. R. Bulgariia,” in 
Godishnik na Sofiskiia Universitet (vol. 46, 
1953-54) ; and “Pomiritelen sud po sporove 
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na vunshnoturgovskite organizatsii s chuzh- 
destrannite predpriatiia,’ in Vunshna 
turgovia (vol. 2, no. 6, 1954, p. 9-14). 

Recently Bulgarian writers and lawyers 
have devoted lively discussions to the prob- 
lem of reciprocity in inheritance rights, 
especially with regard to cases involving 
American estates. The present Bulgarian 
legislation contains no provisions that deal 
generally with the problem of reciprocal in- 
heritance rights between Bulgaria and for- 
eign countries and no specific provisions 
that require the test of reciprocity as a pre- 
requisite to inheritance. Nor is there a 
treaty covering the subject between Bul- 
garia and any country outside the Com- 
munist bloc. 

The inheritance rights of aliens to Bul- 
garian estates were discussed by Khristo 
Tasev in his textbook on inheritance law, 
Nasledstveno pravo na N. R. Bulgariia (st 
ed., 1953; 2d ed., 1956), which included 
special chapters on this problem. Tasev’s 
third edition of this work, published in 
1963, however, dropped these chapters en- 
tirely even though the pertinent legisla- 
tion was still in force. Some questions of 
inheritance under American private inter- 
national law with regard to Bulgarian 
estates in the United States have been in- 
terpreted by Ognian Vartolomeev in his 
“Niakoi vuprosi na naslediavaneto po 
amerikanskoto mezhdunarodno chastno 
pravo s ogled na bulgarskite nasledstva v 
SASHT,” in Jzvestiia na instituta za pravni 
nauki pri Bulgarskata Akademia na Nau- 
kite (vol. 12, nos. 1-2, Sofia, 1962, p. 197— 
230). The inheritance rights of aliens as 
specified in treaties on judicial assistance 
between Bulvaria and the other Communist 
countries are the subject of an article by 
Vladimir Kutikov, ‘“Nasledstvenopravni 
problemi v dogovorite za sudebna (prav- 
na) pomosht mezhdu N. R. Biulgariia i 
drugite sotsialisticheski strani,” in Pravna 
misul (no. 2, 1961, p. 34-50). 
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The preceding survey of recent writings 
on Bulgarian private international law 
reveals an attempt to fill a gap in this 
field of law. This is even more necessary 
now that the codification of Bulgarian civil 
law is in progress. This codification work, 
however, as summarized in Liuben Vasil- 
ev’s Osnovni viprosi na kodifikatsuata na 
grazhdanskoto pravo na N. R. Bilgariia 
(1963), does not reveal any legislative ac- 
tivity in the conflict of laws area compa- 
rable to that taking place in Czechoslovakia 


and Poland. 


Czechoslovakia* 


On December 4, 1963, the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly passed three compre- 
hensive acts dealing with private interna- 
tional law, the texts of which are available 
in the official collection of laws, Sbirka 
zakonu. These are Law No. 97/1963 on 
Private International Law and Procedure, 
consisting of 70 sections; Law No. 98/1963 
on Arbitration in International Trade Re- 
lations and the Carrying Out of Awards, 
consisting of 36 sections; and Law No. 
101/1963 on Legal Relations in Interna- 
tional Trade (Code of International 
Trade), consisting of 726 sections. All 
three took effect on April 1, 1964. These 
laws abrogated several codifications on the 
subject issued in the period 1948-51. 
Czechoslovakia is thus among the few states 
that have separate extensive codifications 
of private international law. The enact- 
ment is one of the most important events 
in the development of private international 
law in contemporary Eastern Europe. 

Thus far comments and reviews on these 
laws have been only in the form of articles 
in legal periodicals, notably those by Ru- 
dolf Bystricky, professor of international law 
at the Law School of Charles University 


*Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Prague. 
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in Prague, in Socialistickd zdkonnost (no. 
2, 1964, p. 14-22) and Prduny abzor (no. 
9, 1964, p. 513-531), and by Pavel 
Kalensky, research director at the Legal 
Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, in the Revue internationale de 
droit comparé (vol. 16, no. 3, 1964, p. 
555-577). 

Commenting on Law No. 97, Bystricky 
refers to section 1 of the law, which states 
that the purpose of the law is to determine 
which legal order governs civil, family, 
labor, and other similar relations having 
an international element; to regulate the 
legal status of aliens and to determine the 
procedure of the Czechoslovak courts in 
regulating and adjudicating such relations; 
and thus to advance international coopera- 
tion. 

In evaluating Law No. 97 Bystricky 
states that it contains three types of pro- 
visions: The choice of law rules in the field 
of personal status, real property, contrac- 
tual obligations, labor, inheritance, and the 
family; provisions concerning the position 
of aliens; and rules applicable to interna- 
tional civil procedure. In Bystricky’s opin- 
ion the law is governed by the following 
principles: reciprocity in recognizing legal 
systems ; nondiscrimination among legal sys- 
tems; parity in the treatment of aliens in 
the field of personal and property rights; 
just and reasonable adjudication of legal 
relations, primarily in contractual obliga- 
tions; and public policy. In spite of the 
detailed regulations the law does not, as 
Bystricky points out, contain all the norms 
of private international law, and recourse 
must still be had to various separate laws. 

In an earlier book, Zaklady mezindrod- 
niho prava soukromého, Bystricky, in deal- 
ing with reciprocity, refers to section 55 of 
Law No. 41/1948, the provisions of which 
are almost identical with those of section 
32 of Law No. 97/1963. Section 32 in 
substance provides that, with respect to 


personal and property rights, aliens have 
the same rights and duties as Czechoslovak 


nationals unless the present law or special 
provisions provide otherwise; that, should 
a foreign country treat Czechoslovak na- 
tionals in a manner different from that in 
which it treats its own nationals, the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs (in agreement with 
the competent Czechoslovak organs) may 
decree that the aforementioned provision 
is not to apply. 

Bystricky holds with other socialist 
writers that reciprocity is not of a substan- 
tive but rather of a formal kind. This, he 
says, means that the alien may not demand 
that the same rights be granted to him in 
Czechoslovakia as are granted to Czecho- 
slovak citizens in the alien’s country. 
Under the concept of reciprocity, aliens 
may demand only the granting of such sub- 
jective rights in Czechoslovakia as are 
granted to Czechoslovak citizens. 

The scope of property rights, including 
those of foreigners, was discussed in a sym- 
posium entitled Ustava socialistického Ces- 
koslovenska (Bratislava, 1961). Proceed- 
ing from the fact that three kinds of prop- 
erty (socialist, personal, and private) exist 
in Czechoslovakia, Peter Colotka, in a con- 
tribution to the symposium, observes that 
private property now has only a marginal 
existence and that in the further develop- 
ment of Czechoslovak society it will com- 
pletely disappear from among accepted 
ownership relations. 

Bystricky feels that the constitutional pro- 
visions also determine the extent to which 
Czechoslovak courts and state agencies may 
rule that, on the ground of conflict of laws 
rules, foreign laws apply. If these foreign 
laws vary so much from principles of the 
Constitution as to offend public policy, 
however, their application will be denied. 
Although there is a tendency to play down 
the frequency of recourse to public policy 
in theoretical discussions in the socialist 
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states, the Czechoslovak law is one of the 
first to spell out (in section 36 of Law No. 
97) the positive terms of this policy. Be- 


cause of its importance it is given here in 
translation: No legal provision of any for- 
eign country may be applied if the effects 
of such application would be inconsistent 
with the principles of the social and gov- 
ernmental system of the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic and its legal order, which 
must be upheld without reservation. 

In discussing the Code of International 
Trade of 1964, Kalensky states that it was 
to some extent modeled on the draft of A 
Uniform Law on International Sales of 
Goods, originally prepared by the Interna- 
tional Institute for the Unification of Pri- 
vate Law, and was inspired by the principle 
inherent in that draft, that international 
trade requires special rules. The code, 
however, is more sweeping than the draft. 
The code itself defines its objective as fol- 
lows: To regulate in detail, within the field 
of international trade relations, the rela- 
tions involving goods, on the principle of 
complete equality of rights and the inad- 
missibility of any discrimination against a 
party in international trade; to help in that 
way the development of the economic rela- 
tions of the Socialist Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia with all countries without dis- 
crimination because of their social and 
political regimes; and thus to contribute to 
the strengthening of peaceful coexistence. 

The provisions of the code apply to in- 
ternational trade relations when the parties 
agree to apply Czechoslovakia rules or when 
these rules are to be applied in accordance 
with the principle of choice of law ap- 
plicable in the case (lex causae). Most 
of the provisions are directory, but non- 
observance of the mandatory ones, which 
are expressly mentioned as such in the law, 
renders a transaction void. 

The greater part of the Code of Interna- 
tional Trade deals with obligations in gen- 
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eral (secs. 100-276) and special obligations 
(secs. 276-720). Among the special rules, 
those concerning sales predominate. The 
code defines in great detail the special rules 
for the contracts most frequently used in 
international trade, such as exchange, 
rental of goods, deposits, commissions, 
transport, insurance, and __ brokerage. 
Kalensky then goes on to discuss certain 
general principles, such as liability for fault 
(in connection with which he traces in- 
fluences of Anglo-American concepts), re- 
lease from a contractual obligation, and 
failure to perform. 

Bystricky points out that the code con- 
tains many direct norms for the regula- 
tion of international trade, as a result of 
which there has been some discussion 
in Czechoslovakia regarding the branch of 
law to which the code should be assigned. 
He finds that the code contains very im- 
portant choice of law rules and must be 
considered part of private international 
law. 

The law on Arbitration in International 
Trade Relations and the Carrying Out of 
Awards contains—in addition to the rules 
concerning jurisdiction and procedure— 
choice of law rules on the admissibility 
of arbitration, the requirements and form 
of arbitration agreements, and the like. 
It is not discussed in detail by either 
Kalensky or Bystricky. 

Aspects of copyright under private inter- 
national law are discussed by Karel Knap 
in Autorské prdvo (Prague, 1960). In 
the first part the author concerns himself 
with copyright law in general. In the 
second part he deals with the Czechoslovak 
Copyright Law of December 22, 1953. In 
commenting on section 61, Knap states that 
the copyright law, like the modern copy- 
right laws of other countries, furnishes pro- 
tection on the basis of the principle of ter- 
ritoriality in combination with the prin- 
ciple of nationality. Thus a work of a 
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Czechoslovak national is accorded protec- 
tion even though published in a country 
that does not give such protection, and 
copyright is granted to a foreigner when 
his work is first published in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The original copyright is granted 
to natural persons exclusively. In the third 
part of his book Knap describes interna- 
tional and foreign copyright law, giving 
surveys of the laws of most foreign 
countries. 


Hungary* 


International private law in Hungary has 
no single codified source; therefore schol- 
arly works in this field have great signifi- 
cance. Two important works were pub- 
lished recently and have been translated 
into Western languages. The first, Nem- 
zetkozi magdnjog (2d ed., 1959), by 
Laszl6 Réczei, appeared also in translation 
as Internationales Privatrecht (1960). 
The author, a professor of international 
private law in a Hungarian university, was 
formerly Deputy Minister of Justice. His 
viewpoint therefore may be regarded as 
representing the official view in Hungary. 
This interpretation is supported by the 
prominent author Istvan Szaszy, who em- 
phasizes the fact that these works deal with 
the problems of international private law 
entirely on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 
Szaszy’s work appeared under the title Az 
eurdpat népi demokrdcidk nemzetkoz 
magdnjoga (1962) and was translated into 
English by the author himself as /nterna- 
tional Private Law of the European Peo- 
ple’s Democracies (1964). He deals with 
the comparative aspects of the subject in 
relation to the Soviet Union, the East Eu- 
ropean nations, Western Europe, and the 
Anglo-American sphere. 


*Unless otherwise stated, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Budapest. 


Both works confirm the fact that at pres- 
ent the Government of Hungary is not dis- 
posed to codify this branch of the law al- 
though in 1948 Professor Szaszy submitted 
a draft of a code at the Government’s re- 
quest. The lack of a code of private inter- 
national law does not mean, however, that 
these problems are not regulated by statu- 
tory provisions: laws, edicts, decrees, and 
bilateral and multilateral international 
agreements include pertinent provisions. 

The basic rule is included in the Consti- 
tution, the latest interpretation of which is 
presented by Janos Beér and Istvan Kovacs 
in A Magyar Népkoztdarsasdg Alkotmanya 
(1959). Section 58 provides that free- 
dom rights are guaranteed by the Hungar- 
ian People’s Republic to every worker liv- 
ing within its territory and that foreign 
nationals who are persecuted for their dem- 
ocratic beliefs or activities in the interest 
of the liberation of the people may enjoy 
the right of asylum in Hungary. Beér im- 
plies further that there is no discrimination 
of any kind against foreign nationals and 
that the latter enjoy the same treatment as 
do the citizens of Hungary. 

In determining who is a foreigner, Réczei 
refers to the only statutory provision perti- 
nent to this question, a 1954 decree of the 
Council of Ministers on the entering, leav- 
ing, and sojourning of foreigners.'° 

Another distinction must be considered 
in examining the treatment of foreigners. 
This distinction is best described and in- 
terpreted by Ivan Meznerics, Gyula Simon, 
and Janos Hidas in Devizajog (1959). 
The law on foreign exchange regulations 
disregards the concept of citizenship and 
puts the emphasis on residence. This de- 
termination results in a situation where a 
foreign citizen who resides in Hungary for 
more than 6 months is treated, in eco- 
nomic matters, as a Hungarian, while a 
Hungarian citizen residing abroad is re- 
garded and treated as a foreigner. 
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The admission of foreigners to Hungary 
is regulated by the 1954 decree, which is 
described in detail by both Réczei and 
Szaszy. Only a permanent residence per- 


mit authorizes a foreigner to obtain em- 
ployment. A representative of a foreign 
enterprise may conduct business or con- 
clude commercial transactions in Hungary, 
but only with Government enterprises au- 
thorized by the Government to engage in 
foreign trade, because the export-import 
business is a Government monopoly. 

As to property rights there is one prob- 
lem of importance for lawyers in the West- 
ern World, particularly since Szaszy calls 
the solution to this problem “one of the 
preconditions of economic cooperation be- 
tween the socialist and capitalist worlds.” 
This problem is the recognition of the 
effect of Hungarian nationalization on 
the assets which are abroad in the posses- 
sion of their former owners. The Hun- 
garian thesis, according to Szaszy, is that 
all assets of a nationalized enterprise be- 
come the property of the Hungarian state 
because the nationalization did not affect 
the continued existence of the legal entities 
that owned these assets. In marked con- 
trast to the Soviet nationalizations, which 
dissolved the legal personality of national- 
ized enterprises, the Hungarian nationali- 
zations left intact the existence of the legal 
personality by expropriating the stocks, 
shares, and other instruments of ownership. 
This, in Réczei’s opinion, results in the 
devolution to the state of the ownership 
of all property elements of the legal entity, 
wherever found, because of the universal 
(general) devolution of the ownership. 
In most Western countries, however, the 
courts have not recognized the extraterri- 
torial effect of the Hungarian nationaliza- 
tion on assets abroad that are still in the 
possession of the former owners. The 
works by both Réczei and Szaszy discuss this 
problem at length. 
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A similar problem is the effect of nation- 
alization on industrial property rights, 
especially on trademarks. An extensive 
study of this question by Sandor Vida is 
included in volume 2 of Jogi problémak a 
nemzetkézt kereskedelemben (1959), 
edited by Gyula Simon. This work also re- 
views a series of Western court decisions. 

The problem that recently has most often 
concerned foreigners and even foreign 
courts is the question of inheritance rights 
of foreigners in Hungary. A basic dis- 
tinction disclosed by a comparison of suc- 
cession rights lies in what can be inherited 
in Western countries and what may go to 
the heirs under a sucession law such as the 
Hungarian. Szaszy summarizes the view 
of scholars of the people’s democracies to 
the effect that in capitalist states succes- 
sion is primarily a transfer of capital, 
whereas in socialist states succession is a 
transfer of property that increases the 
heir’s personal property. This distinc- 
tion is important in understanding what are 
the inheritance rights of a foreigner, e.g., 
an American, who inherits under Hun- 
garian law, and those of a Hungarian who 
inherits under American law. Central to 
this problem is the reciprocity concept. 

Réczei sees two aspects in the question 
of reciprocity. According to him, one must 
separate the application of a foreigner’s 
right to inherit from the problem of 
whether the estate, if in Hungary, may be 
transmitted to a foreign heir. The applica- 
tion of the foreign law of inheritance means 
that if a Hungarian probate court is acting 
in an inheritance case of a foreign decedent, 
it must establish according to the domestic 
law of the decedent who his heirs are. Al- 
though this finding does not depend on 
reciprocity according to Hungarian law, 
reciprocity has great significance in the 
transmittal of the estate to a foreign heir. 
According to Réczei, Hungarian author- 
ities may legally deny the extradition of an 
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estate in Hungary to American heirs, citing 
the lack of reciprocity. 

Réczei’s opinion seems to be corrobo- 
rated by the new Civil Code, received by 
the Law Library in an official translation 
as the Civil Code of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic (1960). ‘This code, for the first 
time in Hungarian legal history, embraces 
the possibility of excluding foreigners from 
succession by law. A clause of section 600 
of the code eliminates from succession a 
person “. . . (b) who, under the provi- 
sions of this Act, is not entitled to take the 
estate at the time of the accrual of suc- 
cession.” This translation, though official, 
does not, however, correspond to the orig- 
inal Hungarian text, which reads: “(b) 
who under law is not entitled to take the 
estate at the time of the accrual of suc- 
cession.” 

The latter translation is in accordance 
with the motivation of the Minister of 
Justice, who wrote: “According to the bill 
the obtaining of the estate may be restricted 
in certain cases by law (point b.) 
Under this provision it will be possible in 
exceptional cases to exclude or restrict by 
law the succession of foreign persons, if 
similar measures are taken in the respec- 
tive countries against Hungarian citi- 
zens.” ™ 

International civil procedure is closely 
related to the legal status of foreigners in 
Eastern Europe. Herein lies the impor- 
tance of a recently published work of this 
subject—Nemzetkézi polgdri eljdrdsjog 
(1963) , by Istvan Szaszy. According to the 
author the purpose of this work is to make 
an intensive comparative study of the entire 
system of the law of international civil pro- 
cedure, taking into consideration the 
statutory provisions, legal writings, and 
judicial practice of the socialist as well as 
of the bourgeois states. It deals primar- 
ily, however, with Hungarian law. 


Poland* 


Upon regaining its independence in 
1918, the reunified Poland found itself 
with four different legal systems, which 
had been introduced in the 19th century 
during the period of partition. As a re- 
sult of this diversity a Codification Com- 
mission was established in 1919 to draft 
uniform laws. In the field of conflict of 
laws, the Commission’s efforts led to the 
enactment of the Law on Interregional 
Conflict of Laws of August 2, 1926, which 
settled questions as to the application of law 
arising among the four legal systems. On 
the international plane, the Law on Inter- 
national Conflict of Laws was enacted on 
the same date. These laws were consid- 
ered far advanced for their time, and the 
theory and practice based on them reached 
a high stage of development. 

In 1933 a Code of Obligations was 
enacted. The enactment into law of fur- 
ther drafts for the unification of other 
branches of civil law was delayed by World 
War II but was resumed shortly thereafter. 

The events of World War II, with the 
dislocation of population through hostili- 
ties and deportation and the shifting of 
the frontiers, brought about an increase in 
international contacts; and these in turn 
led to more frequent recourse to private 
international law. The developments 
have been discussed in several monographs, 
notable among which are the following: 
Fryderyk Zoll’s Migdzynarodowe prawo 
prywatne w zarysie (Krakéw, 1947); 
Seweryn Szer’s Podstawowe zagadnienta 
migdzynarodowego prawa 
(1951); Leon Babinski’s Zagadnienia 


prywatnego 


wspdlczesnego polskiego prawa miedzy- 
narodowowego prywatnego (1958); Wi- 
talis Ludwiczak’s Migdzynarodowe prawo 


*Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Warsaw. 
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prywatne (Poznan, 1958 and 1961); and 
Kazimierz Przybylowski’s Z probematyki 
stosowantia obcych norm kolizyjnych (Kra- 
kéw, 1959). 

Marriages of mixed nationality also in- 
creased, as did adoptions of Polish chil- 
dren by foreigners. These brought about 
a reevaluation of the Law of 1926 on In- 
ternational Conflict of Laws. The prob- 
lems with respect to marriage and com- 
patibility with the International Conflict 
of Laws legislation of 1926 were discussed 
by Jan Balicki in Problemy kolizyjne prawa 
malzenkiego (1959). Bronistaw Walaszek 
in three studies took up the subject of 
parent and child and the acknowledgment 
of paternity, particularly in connection with 
the provision of the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure with respect to jurisdiction and estab- 
lishing paternity by court decrees: Uznante 
dziecka w polskim prawte migdzynaro- 
dowym prywatnym (Krakéw, 1959) ; Sq- 
dowe ustalenie nieflubnego ojcostwa w 
prawie migdzynarodowym 
(Krakéw, 1959); 
malzenskiego w polskim prawie rodzin- 


prywatnym 
Ustalenie ojcostwa 
nym, w polskim prawte migdzynarodowym 
prywatnym i procesowym (Krakow, 1962). 
Adoption of Polish children by foreigners 
is discussed by Ewa Medrzycka and Krys- 
tyna Olejniczak in their article “Przyspo- 
sobienie dzieci polskich przez cudzoziem- 
cow,” in Palestra (no. 9, 1960, p. 3-18), 
and by Andrzej Stelmachowski in his 
monograph Przysposobienie w polskim 
prawie rodzinnym (1957). 

Neither prewar nor postwar substantive 
or procedural legislation on inheritance 
makes any distinction between Polish and 
foreign nationals insofar as their right to 
make wills or inherit is concerned. Limi- 
tations with regard to succession rights 
apply equally to Polish nationals and aliens. 
Economic changes in Poland after the Sec- 
ond World War affected the inheritance 
rights of both Polish nationals and aliens, 
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particularly with respect to land, by the 
adoption of the Land Reform Act of Sep- 
tember 6, 1944, which limited the area of 
land to be inherited. In addition, the Law 
of June 29, 1963, the terms of which were 
included in the Civil Code of April 23, 
1964, restricted the inheritance of agricul- 
tural farms to working farmers only. It 
should be noted that, according to the law 
of March 24, 1920, aliens may not acquire 
real property in Poland without obtaining 
a permit from the Minister of the Interior. 
This limitation does not, however, apply to 
inheritance by foreigners. 

The provisions of the legislation on the 
international conflict of laws with regard 
to inheritance are discussed in three publi- 
cations. Eustachy Wierzbowski’s “Spadki 
po cudzoziemcach zmartych w Polsce,” in 
Nowe Prawo (no. 11, 1963, p. 1226-1239) , 
discusses inheritance rights with regard to 
estates of aliens deceased in Poland. Jan 
Balicki in Problemy kolizyjne prawa spad- 
kowego (1963) presents extensive legal 
material involving the provisions of the 
legislation on the international conflict of 
laws with respect to inheritance. Kazimierz 
Libera deals with consular international 
law and supplements the above material 
with respect to the activities of Polish con- 
suls abroad in Zasady miedzynarodowego 
prawa konsularnego (1960). 

Although the inheritance rights of aliens 
are guaranteed by the laws, the practical 
application of these laws is limited by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Law of March 
28, 1952, and the Executive Regulations of 
April 15, 1952, issued pursuant to that law. 
Although there are no restrictions on the 
making of a will, the sale of inherited prop- 
erty and the transfer of the proceeds real- 
ized require a permit. These problems are 
discussed in Ustawodawstwo dewizowe 
(1962), by Zbigniew Bidzinski and Konrad 
Sosnowski. The article “Aktualne zagad- 
nienia dewizowe” in Nowe Prawo (no. 3, 
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1964, p. 244-255), by Jozef Karasiewicz 
examines the legal provisions as recently 
applied, especially to aliens as defined by 
foreign exchange regulations. Pawel 
Heinzelman in “Przepisy dewizowe w 
praktyce adwokata,” in Palestra (nos. 2-3, 
1959, p. 67-73), discusses the methods to 
be followed by a Polish lawyer in dealing 
with foreign lawyers in legal matters arising 
under these regulations. 

Several problems arise regarding the 
legal standing of aliens in Polish courts and 
the enforcement of foreign court decrees. 
Cases may concern the following instances: 
one or both parties are aliens; a foreign 
state is sued before Polish courts; a foreign 
state files a suit in a Polish court; and the 
acknowledgment and enforceability of a 
foreign court decree is in question. All 
these problems are dealt with by Jerzy 
Fabian in an article “Stanowisko prawne 
cudzoziemca w _ procesie cywilnym,” in 
Studia cywilistyczne (vol. 1, 1961, p 225- 
275). : 

The recognition and enforceability of 
foreign court decrees issued in divorce cases 
always presented difficult problems for the 
courts in Poland until the question was 
clarified in the Resolution of the Plenary 
Session of the Supreme Court of May 29, 
1937. Witalis Ludwiczak discusses this 
problem in an article “Skutki zagranicnych 
orzeczen w sprawach rozwodowych,” in 
Ruch Prawniczy i ekonomiczny (fasc. 4, 
1958, p. 59-75) ; in this study the author 
thoroughly analyzes the recognition of for- 
eign court decrees in divorce matters not 
only from the procedural point of view 
but especially under international agree- 
ments. 

Because the Law on International Con- 
flict of Laws of 1926 did not harmonize 
with the economic and social changes em- 
bodied in legislation after World War II, 
attention has been given to the revision 
of that law in order to make it consistent 


with present legislation. A first draft was 
prepared in 1951 upon the initiative of the 
Minister of Justice. Redrafted in 1954, it 
became, together with the Law of 1926, 
the basis for the work of the Codification 
Commission established in 1956. 

After the first reading, the Draft was 
published in Nowe Prawo (no. 11, 1961, 
p. 1414-1420) and in some foreign legal 
periodicals, such as the Revue critique de 
droit international privé (Paris, 1962, p. 
89) and the Law in Eastern Europe (no. 
7, Leiden, 1963). After being reviewed 
on January 12, 1963, by the commission, 
the Draft passed its second and third read- 
ing and was published in Studia cywilts- 
tyczne (vol. 5, 1964, p. 3-56). 

The Draft in its most recent version deals 
with the conflict of laws with regard to civil 
law and includes also domestic relations 
and employment contracts. It deals 
neither with maritime, air, and negotiable 
instruments legislation nor with the inter- 
national agreements in effect in Poland. It 
is divided into the following parts: general 
provisions, persons, the form of legal trans- 
actions, the law on property, contracts, do- 
mestic relations, guardian and ward, inheri- 
tance law, and transitory provisions. 

In contrast to the legislation of 1926, 
the Draft does not contain provisions con- 
cerning the jurisdiction of courts. The 
courts are regulated by the Code of Civil 
Procedure enacted by the Statute of No- 
vember 17, 1964, Dztennitk Ustaw No. 43, 
Law No. 296 (Articles 1097-1153). In 
order to support the new legal system now 
prevailing in Poland, the Draft provides in 
Article 5 that foreign law shall not apply 
if it would contravene the basic principles 
of the legal system prevailing in the People’s 
Republic of Poland, thus expressing public 
policy in specific terms. The Draft does 
not contain any provisions discriminating 
against foreigners, nor does it accord a 
privileged position to Polish law whenever 
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application of both Polish and foreign law 


are involved. 

All the problems stated above, with a 
detailed analysis of the Draft, are discussed 
by Kazimierz Przybylowski as the rap- 
porteur of the Draft “Kodyfikacyjne 
zagadnienia polskiego prawa miedzynaro- 
dowego prywatnego,” in Studia cywilts- 
tyczne (vol. 5, 1964, p. 3-56). The fol- 
lowing general articles discussing the Draft 
were published in 1962 in different num- 
bers of Nowe Prawo: Jerzy Rajski, “Uwagi 
ogélne do projektu ustawy o prawie pry- 
watnym miedzynarodowym” (no. 3, p. 
369-379) ; Mieczystaw SoSniak, “Uwagi do 
projektu polskiego prawa prywatnego mied- 
zynarodowego,” (nos. 7-8, p. 1010-1019) ; 
and Bronislaw Walaszek, ““W sprawie niek- 
torych postanowien polskiego projektu 
prawa prywatnego miedzynarodowego” 
(no. 9, p. 1181-1189). Another important 
article is “Zmiana statutu w prawie mied- 
zynarodowyn prywatnym,” in Ruch praw- 
niczy, ekonomiczny i socjologiczny (no. 1, 
1964, p. 27-48), by Mieczystaw Soéniak. 

Jerzy Rajski discusses two special topics, 
one dealing with the conflict of laws con- 
cerning domestic relations in “O projekto- 
wanych przepisach nowego prawa rodzin- 
nego miedzynarodowego,” in Nowe Prawo 
(no. 6, 1962, p. 822-831), and the other 
with the international conflict of laws with 
regard to civil procedure in “Niektére 
zagadnienia kodyfikacji prawa miedzyna- 
rodowego postepowania cywilnego,” in 
Panstwo 1 Prawo (nos. 8-9, 1961, p. 297- 
311). Jerzy Jakubowski devotes an article 
to the discussion of the rules in regard to 
contracts in the Draft: “Zobowiazania z 
umow w projekcie nowej ustawy o prawie 
prywatnym miedzynarodowym,” in Pans- 
two t Prawo (no. 3, 1962, p. 445-453). 

In addition to the Law Concerning the 
International Conflict of Laws of August 
2, 1926, international agreements entered 
into by Poland with foreign countries are 
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a legal source in this matter. At present 
most of these agreements are limited to the 
countries of the socialist bloc, as noted 
earlier. Stefan Rozmaryn discusses inter- 
national agreements as the law of the land 
in Poland ir. “Skutecnosé uméw miedzyna- 
rodowych PRL  w stosunkach wewne- 
trznych,” in Panstwo i Prawo (no. 12, 
1962, p. 951-964). 

Since 1946 a number of legislative acts 
have declared the nationalization of key 
industries, other economic units, and ex- 
German property. 

The Statute of January 3, 1946, Dzien- 
nik Ustaw (no. 3), Law No. 17, established 
the two basic principles of nationalization. 
The first was the confiscation of German 
property in industry, mining, banking, 
insurance, trade, communications, and 
transportation. The second was the ex- 
propriation of certain enterprises owned by 
Polish nationals and by foreigners other 
than Germans. 

Problems connected with nationaliza- 
tion legislation are discussed in Leon 
Chajn’s “Ustawa o przejeciu na wiasnosé 
panstwa podstawowych galezi gospodarki 
narodowe}j,” in Demokratyczny Przeglad 


Prawniczy (no. 1, 1946, p. 5-8). 


Rumania* 


In the Kingdom of Rumania the science 
of private international law was entirely 
under the influence of Western European 
legal systems especially those of France 
and Belgium. Rumania adopted the 
French Code civil and developed conflict 
of laws rules and judicial practice accord- 
ing to French example. The most prom- 
inent legal scholars of this period who 
wrote comprehensive treatises on private 


international law were G. Plastara, M. 


*Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Bucharest. 
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Hacman, G. Alexianu, A. Juvara, D. C. 
Maxim, and M. Possa. 

Under the Rumanian People’s Repubic 
the science of private international law is 
one of the least developed legal fields. No 
major treatise dealing with conflict of laws 
rules in Rumania has been prepared. On 
this topic only T. R. Popescu has published 
studies, entitled Curs de dre pt international 
privat (1954) and Drept international 
privat (1955). Moreover, some modern 
Rumanian legal writers appear to avoid dis- 
cussing problems of private international 
law. Ion Nestor, in discussing the govern- 
mental Arbitration Committee for the set- 
tlement of disputes involving foreign trade 
in his Arbitrajul in comertul exterior al 
R.P.R. (1957), states that any broader dis- 
cussion of such problems should be deferred 
until the committee’s arbitral practice has 
become established. The problem of the 
relation between the old Rumanian laws 
and the laws of the People’s Republic is 
discussed also by scholars outside Rumania, 
such as the Hungarian I. Szaszy and the 
Russian L. A. Lunts, in their manuals on 
private international law. For instance, 
Lunts states that in the Rumanian People’s 
Republic a series of old laws containing 
the conflict of laws rules, as embodied in 
the Civil Code of 1864, have remained in 
force. Szaszy gives an even longer list of 
old laws and new laws dealing with prob- 
lems of private international law, and 
his work can be usefully consulted. 

It must be pointed out that at the present 
stage of development of Rumanian private 
international law any analysis of problems 
involving this branch of law should be made 
in the light of the observation by Szaszy 
that the basic source for all theory of the 
private international law of people’s demo- 
cratic countries is the foreign policy of the 
country concerned and that the content 
of these rules is determined by the general 
aspects of that foreign policy. 


The legal status of aliens in respect to 
their entry, registration, sojourn, or exit is 
regulated by various laws and instructions 
which have never been codified and have 
not yet received any jurisprudential treat- 
ment. On this topic a guide is Virgiliu 
Stoicoiu’s Legal Sources and Bibliography 
of Romania (New York, 1964), of which 
Chapter 9 (List of Principal Laws, Decrees, 
Resolutions, etc., in Effect in the RPR as 
of January 1, 1963) includes (p. 176) 
the enactments referring to aliens. The 
stay of aliens in Rumania and their leaving 
the country are controlled by the police 
(Law No. 260, Muletinul Oficial, no. 15, 
June 15, 1957) ; furthermore, aliens are not 
permitted to change their domicile or to 
travel (Article 12) and are subject to fine 
and imprisonment for up to 6 months if 
they violate these restrictions (Article 25). 

The Rumanian People’s Republic ap- 
plies the rule of lex patriae in regard to the 
individual’s civil status. In their study 
Regimul juridic al actelor de stare civila 
(1958), Gh. Penculescu and M. Anghene 
emphasize that Rumanian citizens are sub- 
ject to their national law when abroad in 
respect to matters involving the Family 
Code. Aliens in Rumania are also subject 
to their national law, but changes in their 
civil status may be registered in accordance 
with the Rumanian law or through their 
diplomatic agents. 

Aliens are not permitted to adopt or 
marry Rumanian citizens without the ap- 
proval of the Presidium of the National 
Assembly. These restrictions were intro- 
duced through Decrees No. 137 of March 
23, 1956, and No. 80 of March 31, 1950 
(Article 134 of the Civil Code). Tudor 
Popescu in Dreptul familiet (1960) men- 
tions that, although the decree enforcing 
the Family Code abrogated Articles 6-460 
of the Civil Code, Article 134 of the Civil 
Code remains in force and that authoriza- 
tion for marriage must be obtained before 
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the celebration of marriage. Exceptions 
to this rule are made only in favor of citi- 
zens of the people’s democratic countries 
that have signed treaties on judicial as- 
sistance with the RPR. According to these 
treaties, the lex patriae applies to each fu- 
ture spouse in respect to conditions stated 
for contracting a marriage. A study of the 
legislation of the people’s democratic coun- 
tries concerning marriages between their 
citizens is made by I. P. Filipescu in his 
article “Aspecte conflictuale in domeniul 
casatoriei in lumina tratatelor bilaterale 
de asistenta juridica incheiate cu farile 
socialiste,” published in Justitia Noud (no. 
10, 1963, p. 55-70). 

In the matter of nationalization the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic does not dis- 
tinguish betwen the property of citizens and 
that of foreigners. According to Anghel M. 
Ion in an article “Masurile de nationalizare 
si efectele lor in dreptul international cu 
privire la despagubiri” in Justitia Noua 
(no. 12, 1963, p. 44-55), the nationaliza- 
tion of private property in the Rumanian 
People’s Republic is subject to no excep- 
tions, the act of nationalization grants no 
special and privileged treatment to foreign- 
ers, and the limits of its effects are estab- 
lished by national laws as a sovereign act 
of the state. The author states that the 
payment of indemnity for the expropria- 
tion, nationalization, or confiscation of a 
foreigner’s property is not an obligation 
under international law. These principles 
as applied to the property of aliens in the 
Rumanian People’s Republic are also dealt 
with in the monograph entitled Nationali- 
zation of Industrial, Banking, Insurance, 
Mining, and Transport Enterprises (1948), 
published by the Ministry of Arts and In- 
formation. It includes the legal enact- 
ments under which such nationalizations 
have occurred. 

Ion, in the article mentioned above, states 
that indemnities (if any) paid by the Ru- 
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manian People’s Republic to aliens for their 
nationalized properties are based, accord- 
ing to people’s democratic legal writers, on 
international agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments and not on liability for an act of 
nationalization. This view, however, has 
not been accepted in West European works. 
Gillian White, in his Nationalization of 
Foreign Property (London, 1961), con- 
sidered it discrimination against the prop- 
erty rights of aliens in Rumania when the 
Law of June 11, 1948, nationalized their 
major industrial enterprises, exempting 
only Soviet-owned property. 

Since foreign trade is a state monopoly, 
any contract must be made in accordance 
with Rumanian legislation. This is clearly 
expressed by Tudor Popescu in his Prob- 
leme juridice in relatiile comerciale inter- 
nationale ale RPR (1955). He says that in 
regard to the form of foreign trade con- 
tracts concluded with capitalist firms, the 
rule locus regit actum must be abandoned 
if it conflicts with the Rumanian manda- 
tory law regarding the form and rules for 
making such contracts. 


Yugoslavia 


Private international law has been taught 
in Yugoslav universities since the creation 
of Yugoslavia in 1919. In the prewar pe- 
riod several professors of law published 
comprehensive studies on this subject, in- 
spired by the teachings and theories of 
Western scholars. After World War II a 
people’s democracy, based on Marxist- 
Leninist principles, was established in Yu- 
goslavia. The new scholars of private in- 
ternational law, in adhering to these 
principles, depart in many respects from 
the older tradition. 

Borislav T. Blagojevié in Medjunarodno 
privatno pravo (Beograd, 1950) interprets 
the Yugoslav concept of private interna- 
tional law to include those provisions of 
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law that govern contractual legal relations 
with a foreign element. It thus covers in- 
heritance, the civil status of individuals, 
transactions between citizens and aliens, 
and contracts the subject matter of which is 
located abroad or which arose in a foreign 
country or which have ‘to be enforced 
abroad. No unanimity of view, however, 
exists among legal writers concerning the 
subjects to be covered in this branch of 
law. Pravni leksikon (Beograd, 1964) 
identifies four basic theories. The first 
theory, which is the oldest, includes norms 
of conflict of laws only; the second, norms 
of conflict of laws and conflict of jurisdic- 
tions; the third, norms of conflict of laws, 
conflict of jurisdictions, and of the legal 
status of aliens; the fourth theory encom- 
passes all the subjects mentioned in the 
three previous theories and adds the topic 
of citizenship. 

Bertold Eisner devotes a discussion to the 
legal status of aliens in his Medjunarodno 
privatno pravo (2 vols.; Zagreb, 1953-56) , 
particularly the national rules governing 
the legal situation of aliens. Milan Barto$ 
analyzes the status of aliens particularly in 
relation to international law in Medjun- 
arodno javno pravo (3 vols.; Beograd, 
1954-58). He believes that, although 
states alone determine their relations with 
aliens in their private international law, 
their freedom of action is not unlimited but 
is restricted by rules of public international 
law. 

Milan Barto and Borko D. Nikolajevic¢, 
in their Pravni polozaj stranaca (Beograd, 
1951), emphasize the difference in the 
treatment of aliens in the people’s democ- 
racies and the nonsocialist countries on the 
basis of diverging economic systems and 
political philosophies. 

Generally aliens in order to enjoy certain 
rights in a foreign state must fulfill some 
specific conditions, which differ according 
to the requirements of individual states. In 


addition reciprocity between the home and 
the foreign state may be required. Accord- 
ing to the Yugoslav doctrine as expounded 
in Pravni lekstkon reciprocity may be either 
diplomatic or factual. While diplomatic 
reciprocity is based on international agree- 
ments or treaties, factual reciprocity is 
based on actual practice between the states 
concerned. Profs. Milan Barto$ and Borko 
D. Nikolajevié in Pravni polozaj stranaca 
(1951) state that in case of reciprocity in 
the factual sense an alien may enjoy a re- 
served right in another state only on condi- 
tion that the identical right may be enjoyed 
by a citizen of that other state in the alien’s 
state; while in reciprocity in the diplomatic 
sense an alien may enjoy a reserved right in 
another state even if the same right may 
not be enjoyed by a citizen of that other 
state in the alien’s state. 

Prof. Jovan Djordjevic’s treatise Novt 
ustauni sistem (Beograd, 1964) is devoted 
to the right of asylum granted to specified 
groups of aliens and stateless persons under 
the Constitution of 1963. These groups in- 
clude generally those persecuted for the 
political beliefs advocated in Yugoslavia. 

The distinction between common and 
political crimes in connection with the ex- 
tradition of an alien for a criminal offense 
having a political connotation has been 
presented in Besim Ibrahimpaigi¢’s article 
“Ekstradicija i pravo azila,” in GodiSnjak 
Pravnog fakulteta u Sarajevu (1961, p. 81- 
98). The author also discusses the prob- 
lem of extradition for crimes against hu- 
manity, and he maintains that modern ju- 
ridical theories have unanimously adopted 
the doctrine that crimes against humanity 
cannot as a rule be considered as political 
offenses and that extradition for crimes 
against humanity is admissible. Related 
material is to be found in Janko D. 
Tahovié’s Komentar Kriviénog zakonika 
(2d ed., Beograd, 1962). 


Citizenship often plays a significant role 
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in private international law by determin- 


ing the law that governs the legal status of 
the parties or the legal relation itself (lex 
patriae). Conflicts of citizenship may arise 
either because of diversity, dual nationality, 
or statelessness. Statelessness is of particu- 
lar concern to Dubravka Alagié in her 
article “Pojam apatride,” in GodtSnjak 
pravnog fakulteta u Sarajevu (1954, p. 9- 
32). She defines a stateless person as one 
who is not bound by citizenship to any state 
because he never had citizenship or has lost 
it by renunciation or was deprived of it by 
the state itself. Alagié also distinguishes be- 
tween stateless persons and refugees and 
points out that the position of the stateless 
is generally less advantageous than that of 
either citizens or aliens admitted to resi- 
dence. The pertinent topic is also discussed 
in Borislav T. Blagojevié’s Medjunarodno 
privatno pravo (Beograd, 1950) and Mi- 
hailo Vukovié’s Pravila  gradjanskih 
zakontka (Zagreb, 1961). 

The question of the recognition and en- 
forcement of foreign court judgments, par- 
ticularly those imposing the duty of support 
and maintenance, became urgent after 
World War II owing to the expansion of 
international transportation and trade and 
the migration of the population. Du- 
bravka Alagi¢, author of “Reciprocitet 
kod izvrsenja stranih presuda,” in Godi5- 
njak pravnog fakulteta u Sarajevu (1956, 
p. 9-21 
with regard to the extraterritorial effect 


, discusses the prevailing concept 


of judgments. A foreign judgment may 
be enforced in Yugoslavia provided the 
following elements are present: a judg- 
ment obtained in a court of competent 
jurisdiction; personal service on the de- 
fendant, who must have had the oppor- 
tunity to defend himself; a final and en- 
forceable judgment; and a judgment that 
does not violate the public policy of Yugo- 
slavia. Finally, reciprocity in enforcing 
judgments between the home and the 
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foreign state is required. 

The first Yugoslav monographic study 
on international arbitration is Mirko Besa- 
rovié’s Priznanje i izurSenje inostranth ar- 
bitrainih odluka (Beograd, 1959), deal- 
ing specifically with the recognition and 
enforcement of foreign arbitral awards. 
Besarovié has accepted the view of inter- 
national practice that the validity of an 
arbitral agreement is governed by the law 
of the state where the arbitral award has 
been rendered, unless the parties have 
agreed otherwise. The following articles 
contain valuable contributions in this 
field: “Submission to Arbitration Disputes 
With a Foreign Element,” by Aleksandar 
GoldStajn, in Jugoslovenska revija za Me- 
djunarodno pravo (no. 1, 1958) ; “Le Re- 
connaissance et |’exécution des décisions 
judiciaires étrangéres,’ by Marko Kalo- 
dera, ibid.; and “Nova organizacija 
Spoljno-trgovinske arbitraze pri Saveznoj 
spoljnotrgovinskoj Komori” by Vladimir 
Kapor, ibid. (no. 3, 1958). 

The new legal system of Yugoslavia is 
based on many principles directly opposed 
to those which formerly governed the na- 
tion’s social, economic, and political life. 
These changes have had strong impact on 
the settlement of relations arising out of 
private international law. Such relations 
differ considerably from those governed by 
domestic civil law because private interna- 
tional law relations are subject not only 
to Yugoslav sovereignty but to that of 
other states as well. Mihailo Jezdi¢, in 
his article ““Medjunarodno privatno pravo 
stare i nove Jugoslavije,” in Arhiv za pravne 
t druStvene nauke (no. 4, Beograd, 1959, 
p. 413-427), states that the remnants of 
the legal system of the old Yugoslavia are 
more strongly felt in private international 
law than in other branches of law but that, 
in the light of the changes which have oc- 
curred, such remnants are assigned a new 
role and perform a new function. 
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The introduction to this article was prepared 
by Edmund C. Jann, Chief of the European Law 
Division, and members of his staff. Reports on 
the individual countries were prepared as fol- 
lows: Soviet Union, by Domas Krivickas, as- 
sisted by Johannes Klesment, Zenon Nizankows- 
ki, and Armins Rusis; Bulgaria, by Ivan Sipkov; 
Czechoslovakia, by Stefan Kocvara; Hungary, 
by William Solyom-Fekete; Poland, by Peter 
Siekanowicz; Rumania, by Virgiliu Stoicoiu; 
and Yugoslavia, by Fran Gjupanovich. 


Footnotes 


' Literatura po sovetskomu pravu (Moscow, 
1960), p. 236. 

* See particularly Istvan Szaszy, Private Inter- 
national Law in the European People’s Democ- 
racies (Budapest, 1964), p. 23; and L. A. Lunts, 
Mezhdunarodnoe chastnoe pravo (2 vols.; Mos- 
cow, 1959-63). 

* SzAszy, op. cit., p. 112 ff. 

* Alexander Uschakow, Das sowjetische inter- 
nationale Privatrecht 1917 bis 1962 (Cologne, 
1964), p. 9-83. 

5 For a general description of this organization, 
see “The Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance,” QJLC, XXI (October 1964), p. 321. 

* “Voprosy mezhdunarodnogo chastnogo prava 
v otnosheniiakh mezhdu stranami mirovoi sotsial- 
isticheskoi sistemy,” in Sovetskii ezhegodnik 
mezhdunarodnogo prava. Soviet Year-Book of 
International Law 1959 (1960), hereafter cited 
as Soviet Year-Book 1959. 


? Pereterskii-Krylov, Mezhdunarodnoe chast- 
noe pravo (1959), p. 59. 

*The United States concluded claims settle- 
ment agreements involving lump sum compensa- 
tion for nationalized property of its nationals 
with the following European people’s democ- 
racies: Poland (1960), Rumania (1960), Bul- 
garia (1963), and Yugoslavia (1948 and 1964) ; 
no agreement has yet been made with Czecho- 
slovakia or with Hungary. The agreements have 
been analyzed in the following articles: Zvonko 
R. Rode, ““American-Polish Claims Agreement of 
1960,” in American Journal of International 
Law, LV (April 1961), 452-459; Gordon A. 
Christensen, “The United States-Rumanian 
Claims Settlement Agreement of March 30, 
1960,” ibid. LV (July 1961), 617-636; Richard 
B. Lillich, “The United States-Bulgarian Claims 
Agreement of 1963,” ibid., LVIII (July 1964), 
686—706 ; Ivan Sipkov, “United States-Bulgarian 
Claims Agreement of July 2, 1963,” in Virginia 
Journal of International Law, IV (1964), 187 
200; Branko Peselj, “International Aspect of the 
Recent Yugoslav 
American Journal of International Law, LIII 
(April 1959), 428-432; and Peselj, “The New 
Yugoslav-American Claims Agreement,” ibid., 
LIX (April 1965) , 362-366. 

® Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law (vol. 1, Ann Arbor, 
1948), p. 359. 

* Decree No. 17/1954 (III.10) 
Magyar kézlony, no. 18, p. 106. 

"A Magyar Népkéztdrsasdg Polgdri Térvény- 
kényve (1963), p. 656. 


Nationalization Law,” in 


M.T., in 


Verso of the title page of Szczerbic’s Speculum Saxonum showing the coat of arms of Jan Zamoyskt 
(1542-1605), Chancellor and commander-in-chief of the Polish armed forces, who played a signifi- 
cant role in the election of kings to the polish throne. 
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Near Eastern and African Law 


ZuHAIR E. Jwawen, Chief 
AND 


THE STAFF OF THE NEAR EASTERN AND AFRICAN LAW DrvisION 


INCE November 3, 1959, when the 

Near Eastern and North African 

Law Division was officially estab- 
lished, certain developments have taken 
place that are worth brief mention. 

Not only did all concerned believe in 
1959 that a center should be established 
with the most adequate and complete legal 
collections on and from the countries of the 
Near East and North Africa, but also they 
recognized the need for a complete African 
legal collection with a staff that could ef- 
ficiently service such a collection and pro- 
vide high-level legal research on all the 
African countries except those under 
Spanish and Portuguese rule. With the 
appointment of a new director the dream 
of having in the Library of Congress an 
organization devoted to African law be- 
came a reality. On July 9, 1964, Library 
of Congress Regulation 216-6 changed the 
name of the Near Eastern and North Afri- 
can Law Division to the Near Eastern and 
African Law Division. The regulation en- 
trusted the division with responsibility for 
the maintenance and development of, and 


reference and research service on, the Li- 
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brary’s legal collections pertaining to the 
Near Eastern countries, all of Africa except 
the Spanish and Portuguese jurisdictions, 
Islamic law, and international law insofar 
as it concerns the areas named above. 

This unprecedented reorganization, in- 
cluding so many countries from the conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa, burdened the 
division with an indescribable load of work. 
This burden has been somewhat alleviated 
by the transfer of one legal specialist from 
another law division and by the creation 
of one GS-7 position. No sooner had the 
reorganization of the division been an- 
nounced than legal inquiries on the new 
nations of Africa began to flow into the di- 
vision from Congress and the judicial and 
executive branches of the Government. 
Moreover, there began a noticeable in- 
crease in requests from private organiza- 
tions and the general public. 

The Near Eastern and African Law Di- 
vision is responsible for the Law Library’s 
reference, bibliographic, and consultative 
services that utilize legal materials from the 
Near Eastern and African countries in the 
vernacular and in Western languages. To 
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enhance the quality of its services by de- 
veloping its collections the division con- 
stantly seeks to improve its acquisition pro- 
gram. The flow of source material from 
Africa is either meager or nil, and trained 
lawyers to handle or use material from the 
African countries are not easy to find. 
Despite all these handicaps, however, the 
division is now rendering a valuable service, 
which it hopes to improve whenever ade- 
quate staff is made available. 

The quality of the division’s work de- 
pends on its continuing to have up-to-date 
legal collections for each of the countries 
involved. Also necessary is the enlarge- 
ment of the present staff so that the division 
can provide a wider range of reference 
activities and work. The development of 
the collections has been treated always as 
a primary project, and it has required a tre- 
mendous amount of time. 

The legal collections of Near Eastern 
and African law have been enlarged by 
5,649 volumes, serials, and pamphlets dur- 
ing the past 9 months, from July 1964 to 
March 1965. The acquisitions from the 
Near Eastern and North African countries 
total 5,004 items, of which 2,673 are in 
Arabic, 149 in Persian, 633 in Turkish, and 
1,549 in Western languages. Broken down 
by source of acquisition, 2,607 were pur- 
chased, 1,288 were acquired through in- 
ternational exchange, 916 through the 
Public Law 480 Program, and 193 by 
transfer or as gifts. 

The Library has acquired 645 items for 
Africa south of the Sahara. These items 
were counted separately and classified by 
the type of material received without 
breaking them down by country and lan- 
guage. This procedure had to be followed 
because the division during this period was 
involved in surveying the African collec- 
tions and preparing lists of material needed 
to fill the existing gaps. Serials and period- 
icals received were 475 in number, and 


volumes acquired totaled 170. 


Algeria 


A useful addition to the Library hold- 
ings is the four-volume set of official ma- 
terial on social security in Algeria. This 
publication, in looseleaf form, covers the 
1949-64 and contains all laws, 
decrees, ordinances, instructions, and com- 
muniques that pertain to social security 
and to social insurance legislation. 


period 


Iraq 


Among other receipts, two valuable pub- 
lications were added to the Iraqi legal col- 
lections. The first is A Treatise on the 
Iraqi Commercial Code (2 vols.; Baghdad, 
1962), written by the chairman of the Pri- 
vate Law Department at the University of 
Baghdad, Salah al-Din al-Nahi. The sec- 
ond is an English-Arabic Law Dictionary, 
compiled by Ibrahim Ismail al-Wahab and 
published in Baghdad in 1963. 


Jordan 


The Jordanian legal collections were 
tremendously enhanced by receiving a set 
(complete except for the initial year) of the 
nation’s only judicial review, The Bar As- 
sociation, published monthly by the Jor- 
danian Bar Association since 1953. This 
excellent publication provides for its read- 
ers texts of laws, court decisions, and 
treatises by outstanding members of the 
Jordanian bar and bench. 


Lebanon 


Zuhdi Yakan, a professor at the Lebanese 
University and president of the civil cham- 
ber of the Court of Cassation, contributed 
a new book to the Arabic legal library en- 
titled Administrative Justice in Lebanon 
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and France (Beirut, 1964). This work is 
characterized as having the details of a 
textbook with the practical touch of an 


experienced judge. 


Libya 


Law reference tools are enriched by the 
recent acquisition of a comprehensive 
English-Arabic Law Dictionary (2 vols.), 
printed in Tripoli, Libya, in 1962. The 
author, Harith Sulayman al-Farigi, in ad- 
dition to giving legal definitions, presents 
the meanings and definitions of words and 
phrases in English and American ancient 
and modern jurisprudence. To satisfy 
the needs of many kinds of users the author 
has supplied the meaning or definition of 
terms used in public law, in forensic medi- 
cine, and in commerce, banking, insurance, 
and oil legislation, as well as in civil avia- 
tion and diplomacy. This addition to the 
Library will help to fill the existing needs 
of students, scholars, and legal practitioners. 


Morocco 


Although the principle of state liability 
for damages resulting from actions and de- 
cisions of the government and its agents 
was introduced into the legal system of 
Morocco with the French Protectorate, the 
real national development of this concept 
began after the independence of the coun- 
try and the establishment of the Supreme 
Court by Law of September 27, 1957. 
The recent acquisition in this field is La re- 
sponsabilité de la puissance publique au 
Maroc (Rabat-Morocco, 1963), by Jean 
Prat. The book, divided into three parts, 
examines the jurisdictional competence in 
cases of state liability, different sources of 
responsibility, and the procedure and the 
enforcement of decisions rendered by the 
Court. The book emphasizes the theory 
of liability of the state in both a practical 
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and a theoretical way. The bibliographical 
footnotes and references to court decisions 
make the book an attractive tool for stu- 
dents, scholars, and legal practitioners. 

The Library now regularly receives the 
Official Gazette of Morocco, both in 
French as Bulletin offictel du Royaume du 
Maroc and in Arabic under the title al- 
Jaridah al-Rasmiyah. These publications 
are the primary sources of Moroccan legal 
material, and they include current legisla- 
tion, decrees, and ordinances as well as 
recent court decisions. 


Syria 


From Syria the division received The 
Extent of Freedom of Divorce by the Two 
Spouses in Islamic Law (2 vols.; Damas- 
cus, 1962). The author, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sabini, a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Damascus, wrote his doctoral 
dissertation on the same subject and has 
expanded it with a comparative approach. 
Another useful publication among the re- 
ceipts from Syria is Compilation of Labor 
Laws, published by the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Affairs (Damascus, 1963). 


Turkey 


The Constitution of 1961 recognized 
for the first time rights to make a collec- 
tive labor agreement, to strike, and to use 
a lockout. The law regulating the ex- 
ercise of these rights was adopted on July 
15, 1963, and published in the Resmi 
Gazete (Official Gazette) of July 24, 1963. 
The first treatise written on this topic has 
been published (Istanbul, 1964) under the 
auspices of the Research Institute of Bank- 
ing and Commercial Law. This book is 
entitled Hukuki Yonden Grev ve Lokavt 
(The Strike and the Lockout From a 
Legal Point of View). The author, Dr. 
M. Kemal Oguzman, an associate profes- 
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sor of the Law Faculty of Istanbul Univer- 
sity, has written a useful work, which will 
serve as a guide to everyone interested in 
the new legislation that will govern the re- 
lation between employer and laborer in 
Turkey. 

The footnotes and the documentary sec- 
tion of the book increase its value. 

Ancther valuable addition to the Turk- 
ish law collection is the Deniz Ticareti Hu- 
kukuna Iliskin Yargitay Kararlari (Deci- 
sions of the Court of Cassation Pertaining 
to the Maritime Law), which was pub- 
lished in Istanbul in 1963. The book con- 
tains the judgments rendered by the Court 
of Cassation during the period 1943-61. 
The compiler, Dr. M. Sami Okay, ‘s a pro- 
fessor of maritime law. His annotations 
under each case and the index listing 516 
cases relating to maritime law are arranged 
according to subject matter and date of 
judgment. This arrangement increases the 
value of the work by affording ready ac- 
cess to the desired material. 

The Library has recently received the 
second volume of the Tiirk Ceza Hukuku 
(Turkish Criminal Law) by Dr. Faruk 
Erem, a professor of Criminal Law at An- 
kara University. The book, published in 
1962, embraces the second and third books 
of the Turkish Criminal Code, which deal 
with felonies and misdemeanors. The re- 
sult of conscientious study and research, the 
work will serve law students, practitioners, 
and scholars. The book is annotated with 
bibliographical footnotes and court deci- 
sions; it also contains three indexes, which 
enable the researcher to find information 
alphabetically, by subject matter, and by 
code provision. 


United Arab Republic 


This year’s receipts include an outstand- 
ing work in looseleaf form by Attorney 
Hasan al-Fakahani covering three separate 





titles, alphabetically arranged. These are 
the Modern Legislative Encyclopaedia for 
the United Arab Republic (26 vols.) , The 
Labor Encyclopaedia (6 vols.), and The 
Taxes and Legal Fees Encyclopaedia (11 
vols.). The first title is concerned with the 
laws and the legal principles derived from 
the decisions of the Court of Cassation; the 
second covers labor laws, court decisions, 
military orders, and the decisions of the 
Council of State from 1933 to 1963; and 
the third is concerned with enactments and 
court decisions pertaining to taxes and 
legal fees. 

Another valuable title received this year 
is the Interpretation of New Labor Orga- 
nizations in the United Arab Republic, by 
Muhammad Fahim Amin. The first 
Egyptian legislation concerning labor un- 
ions was promulgated in September 1942 
as Law No. 85. Despite the fact that this 
law provided for the formation of labor un- 
ions by granting them juridical personality, 
it was a poor piece of legislation. It sub- 
jected unions to Government control by 
requiring each union to register for a per- 
mit to operate, it permitted the dissolving 
of any union by means of administrative 
procedure, and it forbade agricultural 
workers to form unions. Labor Union Law 
No. 319 of 1952 removed some of the in- 
justices imposed by the previous law; this 
in turn was superseded by Labor Law No. 
91 of 1959, which was amended by Law 
No. 62 of 1964. The author has taken up 
only those provisions which are applicable 
to labor unions, discussed them at length, 
and brought together all other enactments, 
decrees, and orders concerning labor 
unions. 

The second edition of General Principles 
for Administrative Contracts (Cairo, 1965) 
is among the acquisitions from the United 
Arab Republic. The author, Sulayman 
Muhammad al-Tamawi, chairman of the 
Public Law Department at ’Ain Shams 
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University, is one of Egypt’s leading au- 
thorities on administrative law. 


Former British Africa 


Several acquisitions during the past year 
are especially noteworthy in view of the 
continuing development of the legal proc- 
esses of the African nations. 

The Common Law in West Africa, by 
William C. Daniels (London, 1964) , brings 
to the legal field an important treatise. All- 
though the four countries of West Africa 
(Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and Gam- 
bia) have adopted English law, its appli- 
cation is controlled by local limitations and 
circumstances. Daniels’ purpose, he writes 
(p. vii) , has been “to show the limits placed 
on the application of English law in West 
Africa.” A comprehensive treatment of 
the judicial systems demonstrates the evo- 
lution from an English framework into the 
present composition of courts. The gen- 
eral principles governing the reception of 
the law of the former mother country are 
specifically discussed in the light of the 
way in which West Africa was colonized. 
The introduction and application of com- 
mon law are shown by the adoption of such 
principles as judicial precedent, the jury 
system, and the independence of judges. 
Equity, moreover, as it has influenced cus- 
tomary law and the interaction of English 
and customary law, is given full treat- 
ment. The English Statutes of general 
application in West Africa at present are 
examined. The book is valuable both as a 
historical work and as an authoritative 
source for the present system in West 
Africa. 

The diversity of law existing throughout 
the continent of Africa is the result of many 
tribal customs as affected by the outside 
forces of Western Europe. This situation 
is especially true in the field of land law. 
Throughout Africa can be found both indi- 
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vidual and communal ownership of land; 
there are also such practices as the holding 
of property by the chief for the other mem- 
bers of the tribe. A general view of the 
situation is presented in the Introduction 
to Aspects of Customary Land Law in 
Africa, by H. W. J. Sonius (Universitaire 
Pers Leiden, 1963). In 47 pages Sonius 
discusses briefly the historical background 
and the present laws of ownership and 
alienation. The many citations provide an 
excellent key to a more detailed study of 
any particular phase of the law or any spe- 
cific area of the continent. 

Ghana Land Law, by Kwamena Bentsi- 
Enchill (London, 1964), is an authorita- 
tive treatment of the real property law of 
that country. The questions of ownership, 
use, and alienation of land in Ghana are 
complex because of the intermixture of an 
English system of land law with the body 
of principles developed in Ghana itself. 
Matters concerning titles to land, mort- 
gages, and trusteeships become especially 
important in a country having such prin- 
ciples as tribal and group ownership of land 
as well as the stool system. In the area of 
property law the problems, complex enough 
in themselves, can become increasingly 
intricate when involved with more than 
one source and one system of law. The 
author has made use of both statutory en- 
actments and case law—the latter perhaps 
the more important source in its clarifica- 
tion of general provisions of law. With 
this up-to-date tool, research in a compli- 
cated area can be more easily and thor- 
oughly accomplished. 

The legal system of Nigeria has been re- 
duced to clear and concise terms in The 
Machinery of Justice in Nigeria, by Ben- 
jamin Obi Nwabueze (London, 1963). 
The composition, organization, and juris- 
diction of the many courts has been ana- 
lyzed in detail. The British courts, their 
origin and development, and the native 
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courts are systematically explained, with 
ample historical analysis to provide a more 
complete understanding of th: present 
structures. In his development of the 
court system the author outlines actual trial 
procedure and considers the mode and the 
steps of appeal in the light of the possible 
avenues of recovery and defense. To com- 
plete this study of the legal system he makes 
a critical analysis of the legal profession and 
discusses fully and impartially the respon- 
sibilities of the members of the bar. As 
an informative approach to the system of 
justice in Nigeria, the work has great merit. 

The entire field of criminal law in Ni- 
geria has been subject to research and 
thorough and systematic exposition in two 
recent works, The Penal Codes of Northern 
Nigeria and the Sudan, by Alan Gledhill 
(London, 1963), and Criminal Law in Ni- 
geria, by Cyprian Okonkwo and Michael 
Naish (London, 1964). Although the two 
works were not written in collaboration, the 
second treatise complements the first in a 
study limited to the southern regions of 
Nigeria and Lagos. Because criminal law 
is still in its infancy in Nigeria the criminal 
code has not yet been subject to the mold- 
ing process of court interpretation. Both 
treatises have utilized case law as much as 
possible in their development of specific 
topics. The evolution of general principles 
is discussed to present the framework for 
an understanding of the principles as they 
have been applied in the past and will pre- 
sumably be continued in future cases. With 
a discussion of the general concepts and 
a systematic presentation of the specific 
criminal acts, both works are excellent text- 
books on Nigerian criminal law. 

Until 1962 the Republic of South Africa 
administered an act on trademarks that was 
passed in 1916 and based upon the British 
Act of 1905. The Trade Marks Act of 
1962, therefore, brought needed legisla- 
tion to a country of ever increasing de- 


velopment. Because of the derivation of 
the original act, all provisions had previ- 
ously been interpreted according to British 
decisions and with reference to British texts. 
Now, however, a South African treatise is 
available for use with the new act. South 
4frican Law of Trade Marks, Company 
Names and Trading Styles, by Victor G. 
Chowles and G. C. Webster (Durban, 
1964), presents a comprehensive study of 
each section of the new act. Incorporated 
into the analysis are the decisions of the 
South African courts as well as those of the 
British bench. All differences and varia- 
tions between the former and present legis- 
lation are carefully indicated; innovations 
are given particular attention. To those 
interested in South African trade activity, 
this new work is an authoritative source 
and a valuable reference tool for both the 
law and the judicial interpretations. 


The French Commonwealth of West 
Africa and Malagasy 


As in previous years little material has 
reached the Law Library from these na- 
tions, and the acquisitions cover only a 
few countries, such as Mauritania, the 
Ivory Coast, and the Malagasy Republic. 
Work still continues, however, to offset 
the scarce materials from the countries 
not only with the continuation of law pe- 
riodicals, but also with publications and 
treatises covering aspects of the legal sys- 
tems of all these African countries. 

Les constitutions africaines (Paris, 
1961), by Dimitri G. Lavroff and G. Peiser, 
is the first volume of a series sponsored and 
compiled under the auspices of the Center 
of Research, Studies and Documentation 
on Institutions and African Legislation. 
The book has a twofold value because it 
brings together the texts of the 15 basic 
laws of countries of former French Africa 
and because it includes a presentation made 
by expert professors of constitutional law. 
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This work discusses the general character 
of these constitutional systems, which fol- 
low chiefly the classical principles enunci- 
ated in the French Revolution and in the 
French Constitution of 1958, as well as the 
principles embodied in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights of 1948. All the 
constitutions contain fairly uniform provi- 
sions concerning civil liberties, and their 
recognition of certain rights shows the 
problems that the new nations must face. 
An original element in the constitutions is 
the guarantee given to foreign investments 
in order to make possible the countries’ 
economic development. 

Les nationalités africaines (Paris, 1963), 
by Roger Decottignies and Marc De Bie- 
ville, the fourth publication of the Center 
of Research, Studies and Documentation 
on African Institutions, is an outstanding 
piece of work in the field of international 
private law not only because it brings to- 
gether the legislation on nationality of the 
15 newly independent African countries up 
to 1963 but also because it demonstrates 
rare competence and lucidity of presenta- 
tion in this involved field. The book dis- 
cusses the historical genesis of nationality 
in French Africa and examines the prob- 
lems common to all the African countries as 
they emerge into nationhood. An entire 
chapter is devoted to a comparative study 
of these nationality laws, and another ex- 
amines the conflict of laws among the new 
countries and between each country and 
France. Part Two of the book devotes one 
chapter to each country. Geographic data, 
general traits, the origin and loss of na- 
tionality, and legislative documentation 
are some of the subjects given detailed 
treatment. The work concludes with the 
French Nationality Code, the inspiration 
for these nationality laws, and an excellent 
bibliography. 

On the same subject but with a more 
limited scope is Alexandre Zatzepine’s Le 
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drott de nationalité des republiques franco- 
phone d’Afrique et de Madagascar (Paris, 
1963). The author, formerly a high offi- 
cial of one of the French African colonies, 
has tried to show how the young nations of 
French Africa and Malagasy are resolving 
their nationality problems and what poli- 
cies they have adopted for themselves in 
relation to contributions from outside the 
continent. Consisting of 145 pages of 
strictly comparative survey and commen- 
tary on the nationality legislation of 14 
young nations, the book is a good guide for 
students of nationality problems. 

Le code du travail Malgache et son ap- 
plication pratique (Tananarive, 1962), by 
Michel Goyat and René Mouric, comes a 
short time after Goyat’s lengthy study on 
the labor problems of former French 
Africa and the Malagasy Republic, noted 
among previous accessions (Q/CA, XIX, 
October 1962, p. 206). The newer study 
confines itself to the Republic of Malagasy 
and updates the labor legislation of that 
country to 1963. Together with the Labor 
Code it contains specific provisions and 
comments necessary for a proper under- 
standing of labor problems and is the most 
complete work on labor in the Malagasy 
Republic since its independence in 1960. 
The publication contains an excellent index 
to labor topics, a section dedicated to labor 
jurisprudence, tables of contents, and labor 
formularies. This work, of more than 500 
pages, is an excellent technical presenta- 
tion. 


Albania 


In the past fiscal year acquisitions from 
Albania were especially remarkable in the 
area of monographs and legal treatises. 

Grigor Gjika and Kogo Nova’s Mbi 
gjykimin né shkallé té dyté né procesin 
penal (Tirané, 1961) is a well written legal 
treatise on the importance of a review in 
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the second instance of a criminal trial. 
The study, in addition to describing the 
historical development of appellate pro- 
cedures since the days of the Roman law 
and its inception with “licentia suppli- 
candi,” contains a concise introduction to 
the topic for the period since the formation 
of the Albanian State in 1912, a period 
never before adequately covered. The 
present system of review procedures in crim- 
inal trials is dealt with at length, and crim- 
inal procedure and court organization is 
fully described. The right to appeal and 
protest (ankesé dhe protesté) , orderly pro- 
ceedings, and terms of appeal are discussed, 
and general information is given. The 
survey ends with the evaluation of evidence 
in the appellate court and the right of such 
a court to review decisions from the stand- 
point either of fact or of law. 

Céshtje té sé drejtés civile (Tirané, 
1960), a publication of the Ministry of 
Justice dealing with civil law questions, is 
a collective work of Albanian jurists spe- 
cializing in this area. It discusses legal 
issues such as the property rights of rural 
families, which are methodically attacked 
by the Government and appear destined 
for abolition in the near future. Other 
topics also relate to the vestiges of private 
property rights and to expropriation and 
requisition of property. Finally the study 
discusses the socialist type of economy in 
the country, with particular emphasis on 
such phases as supply and transportation. 

Andrea Nathanaili’s and Nonda Papuli’s 
Disa géshtje mbi pronésiné dhe trashégi- 
miné (Tirané, 1961) is one of the most 





useful treatises on the civil law of Albania 
ever received in the Law Library. It deals 
with property rights and succession, which 
were subject to the severe restrictions of a 
retroactive inheritance law until its revi- 
sion in 1960. Professor Nathanaili, the au- 
thor of the first part of the book, who holds 
the chair of civil law at the University of 
Tirana, prepared most of the legislation 
that constitutes the Civil Code of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, and he is fully conversant 
with Western civil law. Despite the facts 
that property rights do not exist in contem- 
porary Albania and that the author accord- 
ingly reveals this in his treatise, his skill 
in presenting the theoretical legal protec- 
tion of property in general and recovery 
and possessory actions in particular is of 
high order. The second part of the book, 
written by Papuli, is an attempt to clarify 
the amendments made to the basic law on 
inheritance enacted by the Communist re- 
gime. The retroactive feature already 
mentioned, which the book shows had be- 
come offensive even to the Communist ad- 
ministration of justice, leads to a better un- 
derstanding of inheritance legislation in 
Albania today. 


The introduction and the reports on Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and the United Arab 
Republic were written by Zuhair E. Jwaideh, 
Chief of the Near Eastern and African Law Divi- 
sion. Reports on Algeria, Libya, Morocco, and 
Turkey were written by Edward Sourian; on 
former British Africa by William J. Burke, Jr. ; 
and on the French Commonwealth of West 
Africa and Malagasy and on Albania by Kemal 
A. Vokopola. 





Far Eastern Law 


Tao-tar Hsia, Chief 
AND 
THE STAFF OF THE FAR EASTERN LAW DIvIsION 


Cambodia 


HE LIBRARY HAS RECEIVED a mono- 

graph in English entitled Cam- 

bodia’s Labor Laws by James L. 
Ouellette, published in 1963 in Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia, by the Public Admin- 
istration Division of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. This publi- 
cation examines Cambodian labor legisla- 
tion in relation to social conditions. Ac- 
cording to the author, the Cambodian labor 
force is predominantly agricultural; un- 
employment is not a serious problem; and 
labor legislation does not represent discon- 
tent in the labor field. Since social con- 
ditions are changing rapidly, however, a 
new labor code is under preparation to 
meet anticipated future needs. The pres- 
ent labor laws, the author says, are based on 
the French laws for Indo-China but ex- 
clude the “two levels” system, which re- 
flected the unequal status of Europeans 
and Asians in the period before independ- 
ence. Legislation concerning workers’ 
health, welfare, and wage scales and the 
settlement of labor disputes is also discussed. 
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Republic of China* 


Following the pattern of the past decade, 
many legal monographs published last year 
in Taiwan are reissues of old works printed 
previously in pre-1949 Mainland China; 
and no mention is made of them here. 

Chung hua min kuo hsien fa kat yau 
(1963), a very informative book on con- 
stitutional law, was written by TsENG Fan- 
k’ang, a grand justice of the Judicial Yuan 
and a professor of law of the National Tai- 
wan University. In view of the author’s 
personal experience, the section on the 
grand justices is of value to scholars inter- 
ested in studying this aspect of the Nation- 
alist Chinese legal system. 

Another informative addition to the Li- 
brary’s collection of Chinese legal history is 
Wu shih nien lai Chung-kuo li fa (1963) 
by Liu Hsi-wu. The author, a member of 
the Legislative Yuan (Parliament), makes 
a brief historical survey of the legislation of 
the last half century. 


*Publications mentioned in this section were 
issued in Taipei. 
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A comprehensive treatise on criminal law 
entitled Hsing fa tsung lun by Cuou Yeh- 
ping is a welcome acquisition from Tai- 
wan. The author, in discussing various 
principles incorporated in the criminal 
code, cites many Japanese treatises on crim- 
inal law for comparison and elucidation. 


Mainland China* 


Legal publications of Communist Chi- 
nese origin, as in previous years, have been 
exceedingly difficult to obtain. Some legal 
treatises published during the last year and 
advertised in the official newspapers of 
Communist China were issued only for re- 
stricted internal use and therefore are not 
available commercially abroad. 

Cheng fa yen chiu, the only authorita- 
tive law journal published in Communist 
China, is a nonpurchasable item that can 
be obtained only through exchange chan- 
nels. Of this title the Library has acquired 
electrostatic copies of 1964 issues (nos. 
1-3) from libraries in Europe. Because of 
the scarcity of legal information trickling 
from Peiping, some of the more important 
articles deserve brief mention since they 
constitute the only available primary re- 
sources on the current legal development 
of the Peiping regime. An article entitled 
“On the Relationships Between Crime and 
Class Struggle,” by Ts’ao Tzu-tan (no. 1), 
stresses that there is an inseparable link 
between crime and class struggle. Crimes, 
like classes, are born and die with the 
emergence and withering of the state. The 
author states that during the entire transi- 
tional period which precedes the classless 
Communist society, class struggle perforce 
exists. Therefore he concludes that the 
extermination of classes and crimes must 
necessarily be a long and arduous task. In 


*Publications mentioned in this section were 
issued in Peiping. 


another article, “All States Possess the Na- 
ture of Class Dictatorship,” by CHao Chen- 
chiang (no. 1), the author expounds Len- 
in’s theory of the state, emphasizing the 
view that in order to accomplish the his- 
torical mission of a proletariat dictatorship 
the Communist Party must ensure its po- 
sition as the vanguard of the proletariat 
and should strive to preserve the purity of 
Marxism. 

Since the Communists gained national 
power in 1949 the Peiping regime has not 
promulgated a code of criminal procedure. 
Therefore the series of articles on criminal 
procedure in Cheng fa yen chiu (nos. 1-3) 
is of special research value to specialists on 
Communist Chinese law. The class nature 
of evidence was repeatedly emphasized in 
such studies as ““The Question of the Class 
Nature and Objective Nature of Evidence 
in Criminal Cases,” by T’mn Ching-jen 
(no. 2), and “On the Class Nature of Evi- 
dence in Criminal Cases,” by Chien-chin 
(no. 3). 

Another informative article (no. 3) con- 
cerns a symposium on legal research spon- 
sored jointly by the Chinese Society of 
Politics and Law and the Institute of Legal 
Science of the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences. This academic discussion, held in 
Peiping on May 14 and 15, 1964, was at- 
tended by legal specialists from educational 
and research institutions and from govern- 
ment agencies. Cuovu Hsin-min, a leading 
jurist in Peiping, in his opening remarks es- 
pecially urged the experts on state and law 
as well as those on criminal law, civil law, 
and international law to express their 
thoughts on the appropriate subjects for 
investigation in the field of legal science. 
It is worthy of note that since the termina- 
tion of the “hundred flowers” period of re- 
laxed thought control in 1957, legal spe- 
cialists in Mainland China have been most 
reluctant to voice their opinions for fear 
of being branded as rightists. This off- 
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cially sponsored symposium indicated that 
more academic activities in legal circles 
may be expected currently than in the past 
several years. 

The article entitled “Legal Measures for 
Supporting and Accelerating Inventions 
and Technological Improvements,” by 
Kuan Huai (no. 3), is of value to the 
scientists and patent lawyers in this country 
who have a special interest in Communist 
China. The author discusses two impor- 
tant statutes, Regulations Governing the 
Encouragement and Rewards for Inven- 
tions and Regulations Governing the En- 
couragement and Rewards for Tech- 
nological Improvements, which were 
promulgated by the State Council on No- 
vember 3, 1963. 

That Communist China is taking an in- 
creasingly active role in the world is re- 
flected in two recently published works on 
international law. Hsten tat Ying Met kuo 
chi fa ti ssi hstang tung hsiang (1963), by 
Cuovu Keng-sheng, is a succinct treatise on 
the development of international law in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
The author, a Chinese authority on inter- 
national law who gained academic promi- 
nence in the pre-1949 Nationalist era, dis- 
cusses and evaluates views of American 
and British experts in international law on 
such problems concerning state sovereignty 
as the relationship between international 
law and domestic law, the status of individ- 
uals in international law, international pro- 
tection of human rights, collective interven- 
tion, international judicial procedure, and 
state immunity. Kuo chi fa chung tissu fa 
kuan hsia wen ti (1964), by N1 Cheng-ao, 
is a concise treatise dealing with the prob- 
lems of jurisdiction in international law. 
The author, a jurist educated at Stanford 
University Law School, who also achieved 
his juridical stature before the Communist 
Chinese takeover, was on the bench in the 
Shanghai and Chungking courts under the 
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Nationalist Government. He discusses 
various topics pertaining to criminal and 
civil jurisdictions and, in the latter category, 
briefly analyzes problems relating to con- 
tracts, torts, property, admiralty, and 
domestic relations. 


Indonesia 


During this past year the monograph in 
English The Provisional Constitution of 
Indonesia, by R. Supomo, a prominent 
Indonesian legal specialist, was added to the 
collection. This work, translated by Garth 
N. Jones of the Modern Indonesia Project 
of Cornell University, was published in 
Ithaca in 1964. It is considered one of the 
best analyses of the Indonesian Constitu- 
tion of 1950. 


Japan* 


The activities and publications of the 
Kemp6é Chésakai (The Commission on the 
Constitution) during the 7 years from 1957 
to 1964 have previously been noted (in 
Q/]LC, XXI, October 1964, p. 333). 
After an extensive study of the Constitu- 
tion, the Commission submitted its final re- 
port to the Cabinet and the Diet on July 3, 
1964. The entire report, acquired through 
the Library’s Exchange and Gift Division, 
consists of 13 volumes—a 1-volume report 
(1,200 pages), together with supporting 
documents in 12 volumes (totaling 4,300 
pages), each volume bearing a different 
title. The principal report, divided into 
four parts, discusses (1) the establishment 
of the Commission, (2) the operation and 
organization of the Commission, (3) in- 
vestigation and deliberation on the Consti- 
tution, and (4) various views expressed on 
the Constitution in the course of delibera- 
tions. 


*Publications mentioned in this section were 
issued in Tokyo. 
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The longest part of the report is the 
fourth, in which the members of the Com- 
mission discuss, on the basis of the first 
three parts, the pros and cons of the re- 
vision of the Constitution. Of the 70 
members who since 1957 have served on 
the Commission, 50 have expressed their 
own opinions—31 present and 12 former 
members favor the revision, and 7 are 
opposed. The reasons for approving, how- 
ever, are not necessarily the same; opinions 
differ significantly with regard to the scope, 
method, and time for the revision. At 
least 17 members concur on the revision in 
general within the framework of the wel- 
fare state doctrine even though they dis- 
agree on particular points. The prevail- 
ing view calls for an early revision of the 
Constitution in its entirety, arguing that 
the present Constitution was virtually dic- 
tated by the Allied Powers during the occu- 
pation. Seven members of the Commis- 
sion, including its chairman, Dr. Takaya- 
nagi, defend the present Constitution on 
the ground that under existing circum- 
stances the revision cannot be expected to 
gain the full support of the people and 
therefore is unwarranted; it should be left 
to future generations. 

The utility of the principal report is fur- 
ther enhanced by the supporting documents 
in 12 volumes. Volume 1 contains the 
views of the 43 members in favor of the 
revision (including 12 former members), 
together with the 7 opposing views. Vol- 
umes 2 through 5 report on the first two 
stages of the deliberations: the study of the 
origin and enactment of the Constitution 
and of its practical operation. The four 
volumes upon which the principal report 
mainly relies (vols. 6-9) record the study 
made in the third phase on whether or not, 
on the basis of the first two stages, the Con- 
stitution should be amended. The other 
three volumes include reports on views ad- 
vocating invalidation of the Constitution, 








on public hearings, and on overseas studies. 
A one-volume summary entitled Kempé 
Chésakai hékokusho no gaiyé (1964), 
edited by the same Commission, facilitates 
greatly the use of this voluminous report. 
After the new Constitution took effect 
in 1947, quantities of pulp magazines and 
pornographic literature were published in 
the name of freedom of the press. Some 
of the publishers and authors were indicted 
and convicted under the provision of 
Article 175 of the Penal Code, but the latter 
were convicted only as _ co-principals. 
Probably the most celebrated postwar case 
concerned the translation of Lady Chat- 
terleys Lover. In 1957 the Supreme 
Court of Japan sustained the judgment 
handed down by the Tokyo High Court, 
which found both publisher and translator 
guilty. The English translation of the 
Supreme Court judgment was prepared 
and published in 1959 by the Court, under 
the title Judgment Upon the Case of the 
Translation oj the Publication of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and Article 175 of the 
Penal Code, as one of a series (no. 2) of 
important judgments of the Supreme 
Court on questions of constitutionality. 
In 1961 the translator and the publisher 
of Marquis de Sade’s The Misfortune of 
Virtue were indicted for violating Article 
175 of the Penal Code on grounds similar 
to those of the Chatterley case. The 
Tokyo District Court later found both the 
publisher and the translator not guilty. 
On November 21, 1963, the Tokyo High 
Court reversed that verdict and fined the 
publisher 100,000 yen and the translator 
70,000 yen. Sado saiban (2 vols., 1963), 
edited by Gendai Shinchésha Henshibu, 
contains a comprehensive account of the 
trial in the Tokyo District Court, which was 
held 19 times. Volume 2, which the Li- 
brary has received, consists of the record 
from the 10th to the 19th trial as well as 
the text of the judgment. Numerous 
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opinions of scholars and journalists sup- 


porting the trial court’s decision, which 
did not follow the Supreme Court decision 
in the Chatterley case, are appended in 
the text. 

Legal essays in several collections cele- 
brating special events in academic circles 
are worthy of note: H6 to setjt no sho- 
mondai (1962), published to commemo- 
rate the 10th anniversary of the law depart- 
ment of Osaka University, consists of 20 
essays on law and politics. All essays have 
been indexed by the Far Eastern Law Divi- 
sion in the Index to Foreign Legal Periodt- 
cals (vol. 6, no. 1, February 1965), an of- 
ficial publication of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, published by the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, Lon- 
don. In addition, the Library has received 
three more collections of legal essays that 
have been selected for future indexing. 
Dedicated to Professor Kuso Iwataré, one 
of the leading authorities on private inter- 
national law, in commemoration of his 60th 
birthday, Kokusai shthé no kihon mondai 
(1962), edited by Ona Zengo, contains 
17 essays on Japanese private international 
law. Edited by Kryomrya Hakushi Tai- 
shoku Kinen Rombunshii Kanké [inkai, 
Kempé no shomondai (1963) comprises 19 
articles on constitutional law, dedicated in 
honor of Professor Kryomrya Shiré on his 
retirement from Tohoku University. Jiya 
no hon (1963), edited by Opaka Tomoo 
Kydju Tsuit6 Rombun Henshi Iinkai, was 
dedicated to the memory of the late Pro- 
fessor Opaka Tomoo, the foremost Jap- 
anese authority on jurisprudence; the 18 
articles deal with legal philosophy and 
principles of liberty. 

Of particular interest to the student of 
Anglo-American law is a symposium en- 
titled Ei-Bei shihé ron shi, edited by IT6 
Masami and three others in 1963, com- 
memorating the 60th birthday of Profes- 
sor SuENoBu Sanji of Tokyo University, 
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who began to lecture in 1923 and has de- 
voted about 40 years to the development of 
Anglo-American law in Japan. Especially 
noteworthy are his achievements during 
the postwar period, in which Japan has 
been significantly influenced by Anglo- 
American legal thought; he served as Jap- 
anese chairman of the Japanese American 
Program for Cooperation in Legal Studies 
and has been the president of the Japan 
Society of Comparative Law for many 
years. Contributions covering various sub- 
jects of Anglo-American law in the field 
of private law were made by 18 professors 
of Anglo-American law from 13 law 
schools, men who have been directly or in- 
directly associated with Professor Suenobu. 
Another study on Anglo-American law, 
Ei-Bet h6 gairon (1961), edited by Iré 
Masami, deals with four major subjects: 
personal law, contracts, property, and torts. 
With citations of the authoritative cases 
handed down by English and American 
courts, each subject is discussed in the form 
of an American hornbook series. 

The latest addition to the Bilateral 
Studies of the Packer School of Foreign 
and Comparative Law, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is American-Japanese Private In- 
ternational Law, written by Albert A. Eh- 
renzweig, IkKEHARA Sueo, and Norman Jen- 
sen, and published by Oceana Publica- 
tions, Inc., in 1964, as one of the series 
of studies in private international law (no. 
12). Although the three authors assume 
joint responsibility for this work Professor 
Ikehara’s contribution has been primarily 
in Japanese law. The private interna- 
tional law of Japan is entirely patterned 
after civil law models, while that of the 
United States is founded upon the Anglo- 
American tradition. The authors endeavor 
to elucidate difficult questions and explore 
uncertain areas of conflict of laws, com- 
paring conflictive problems inherent in the 
two major legal systems. 
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For reference the copious documenta- 
tion in the appendixes includes a bibliog- 
raphy; Japanese statutes; the text of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation, and Protocol; a chronology of 
treaties; and tables listing American, Jap- 
anese, and foreign cases. This study is a 
unique contribution to Japanese legal 
literature on private international law. 

The Japanese Government’s effort to 
cartelize big industry and to exempt it from 
the application of the Antimonopoly Law 
was again a much debated legal issue last 
year. In March 1963 the Government 
submitted the Specified Industries Promo- 
tion Bill in order to meet the impact of 
liberalization and to promote international 
competitive power. The bill called specif- 
ically for a “coordination formula” be- 
tween Government and business, taking 
into consideration the new industrial pat- 
tern of adapting to new social and eco- 
nomic conditions. The idea, shaped by the 
Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry, was derived from France’s success- 
ful experience with a mixed economy. The 
bill was not passed in the 46th session of 
the Diet, of 1963. 

It was argued that the above program 
would give the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry too much power in the 
reorganization of industry through merg- 
ers and cartels. It was also contested that 
under the proposed bill the Antimonopoly 
Law would be amended in its entirety. The 
Fair Trade Commission, which administers 
the Antimonopoly Law, expressed vigorous 
dissent, stating that the proposed bill would 
make a “loophole in the antitrust law.” 
It argued that cartelization of enterprises 
for the purpose of rationalizing an industry 
was possible through the flexible applica- 
tion of existing laws and that new legisla- 
tion was unwarranted. The bill will be 
deliberated further in the current Diet. 


A timely study on the relationship be- 





tween the Antimonopoly Law and interna- 
tional competitive power, Kokusai kydésér- 
yoku to dokkinhé, was edited by Kései Tori- 
hiki Kyékai in 1963. Its eight articles were 
contributed by officials of the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry and the 
Fair Trade Commission and by scholars 
and businessmen. Arguments presented in 
this volume may be divided into two 
groups. Those advocating the amend- 
ment of the Antimonopoly Law believed 
that the law, passed during the occupation 
period, was not adapted to the Japanese 
environment and should therefore be re- 
vised. This group ranged in opinion from 
those who tended to support the Special 
Industries Promotion Bill to some who fa- 
vored the outright abolition of the Anti- 
trust Law. On the other side were those 
who advocated more rigid application of 
the law, looking at the world trend toward 
rigid enforcement of antitrust laws, espe- 
cially in western European nations. 

The role played by the Fair Trade Com- 
mission, which has been a target of criti- 
cism for its inactivity in administering the 
Antimonopoly Law, is ably discussed by 
ImaMuRA Shigekazu in his work entitled 
Shiteki tokusen kinshi hé (vol. 2, 1964). 
The 13 articles, which have previously been 
published in various journals since the au- 
thor’s first volume (1956), also deal with 
the future impact of the Specified Indus- 
tries Promotion Bill upon the present Anti- 
trust Law. 

Among topics of interest to the inter- 
national lawyer is a discussion of nationali- 
zation entitled Gaikoku shisan kokuyika to 
kokusathé6 (1964). This study was pre- 
pared by a team organized under the aus- 
pices of the Nihon Kokusai Mondai Ken- 
kyijo, headed by the eminent professors 
Tasata Shigejiré and Taoxa Rydichi. In 
an introductory chapter Professor Tabata 
discusses at length the question of nationali- 
zation in general and undertakes to describe 
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in historical sequence and to analyze inter- 
national precedents in both socialist and 
nonsocialist countries. Succeeding chap- 
ters treat, among other cases, the interna- 
tional incidents that followed nationaliza- 
tion of assets in the Suez Canal, Indonesia, 
and Cuba. Of particular interest is a sec- 
tion entirely devoted to the celebrated Sab- 
batino case, judgments in which were 
handed down by two Federal Courts of the 
United States. In this case, however, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, up- 
setting the rulings of the two Federal 
Courts, held that the act of state doctrine 
prevents a domestic court from questioning 
the validity of Cuban expropriation of 
sugar located within Cuban territory at the 
time of taking. Appended in the text are 
two Indonesian cases and four Anglo- 
Iranian Company cases; one of the latter 
involved decisions of two Japanese courts, 
which had sought to enjoin a Japanese 
company from reselling oil purchased from 
Iran after the nationalization of the oil 
fields there in 1951. This volume presents 
a varied and informative collection of 
papers. 

A temporary Commission on the Judicial 
System was established in May 1962 in the 
Cabinet to study the fundamental issue re- 
lating to Japan’s judicial system, which 
before World War ITI was based on the con- 
tinental pattern but which has been influ- 
enced by the Anglo-American system dur- 
ing the postwar period. The most serious 
issues are the delayed judicial proceedings 
and the court congestion resulting from an 
insufficient number of judges and prose- 
cutors. The Commission began in Sep- 
tember 1962 to investigate overall prob- 
lems arising from “integration of the bench 
and bar,” with special reference to the 
appointment and salaries of both judges 
and prosecutors. In August 1964 the 
Commission announced to the public its 
findings; these threw light on the compli- 
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cated development of the judicial system 
and suggested a possible solution to recon- 
cile the present system, which operates on 
the Anglo-American pattern, with the basic 
legal system, which is continental. This 
useful report, representing the fruits of a 
2-year study, was published in 1964 by the 
Hésékai (the Lawyers Association) under 
the title Rinjt Shthé Seido Chésakai ikensho 
as a separate issue of its journal, Hdsé jihé 
(vol. 16, no. 8). 

The first attempt to establish a jury sys- 
tem in Japan was made in the draft of the 
old Code of Criminal Procedure of 1882 by 
French jurist Gustave Boissonade, who 
served as legal counsel for the Japanese 
Government from 1873 to 1895. The sys- 
tem proposed by Professor Boissonade, how- 
ever, was rejected by the Government and 
never materialized. The Meiji Constitu- 
tion of 1889 did not provide for a jury sys- 
tem. A proposal to inaugurate a jury sys- 
tem was made in 1910 in the Diet; and the 
Jury Law was finally enacted in 1923 and 
came into force in 1928. 

The characteristics of the jury system 
were: (1) the jurors decided questions of 
fact in criminal cases when the offense was 
punishable by death, penal servitude, or 
imprisonment for life, but the judge alone 
decided whether the defendant was 
“guilty” or “not guilty” on the basis of the 
jury’s finding of the facts; (2) jurors could 
be replaced while the trial was still in prog- 
ress if the judge was not satisfied with the 
finding of the jury; and (3) in the verdict 
of a jury the unanimity principle was re- 
jected in favor of a two-thirds majority. 

Because of the lack of tradition and lack 
of confidence in the system, however, it 
ceased to operate in 1943. Batshin to 
shékohé, written by Iwano Minoru and 
published in 1928 in commemoration of 
the inauguration of the jury system, dis- 
cusses the subjects of the jury and evidence 
with special emphasis on the Anglo-Amer- 
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ican practice. At present Japan has no law 
or ordinance pertaining to the establish- 
ment of a jury system except for Article 
3 of the Court Organization Law of 1947, 
which states that “the provisions of this law 
shall in no way prevent the establishment 
by other statutes of a jury system for crimi- 
nal cases.” Whether Japan will ever es- 
tablish a jury system is an unanswered 
question, but experience in the past has 
shown an entirely different institution from 
the generally accepted practice in common 
law countries. 

The most comprehensive and current in- 
dex to Japanese law is Nihon hérei sakuin, 
prepared and published by the National 
Diet Library in 1963. This index encom- 
passes all the Japanese laws and regulations 
in force from 1865 to July 1963, arranged 
chronologically, alphabetically, and by sub- 
ject. The principal subject arrangement, 
under 11 major headings divided into a 
wide variety of topics, is most elaborate. 
The original index was published in 1949 
in accordance with Article 8 of the Na- 
tional Diet Library Law: “the Chief Li- 
brarian is authorized to arrange for the 
preparation, in a form suitable for publica- 
tion, of an index to the laws of Japan.” 
The 1963 index constitutes the seventh 
edition and is very handy as a quick refer- 
ence for finding Japanese law in force, en- 
abling the reader to keep abreast of the cur- 
rent legislation. 

In an effort to meet the demands from 
the bench and bar, as well as law scholars 
and the general public, the Supreme Court 
Library, one of the largest law libraries in 
Japan, is compiling a 3-volume catalog en- 
titled Héritsu tosho mokuroku. Two vol- 
umes, completed in 1964 and 1965 and re- 
ceived by the Law Library, contain a total 


of 20,005 entries of Japanese monographs 
which have been processed and cataloged 
in the Supreme Court Library since 
its founding in 1949. Volume 1 includes 





four subjects: general law, jurisprudence, 
public law, and civil law, as represented 
in the Supreme Court Library as of De- 
cember 1962. Volume 2 includes five sub- 
jects: commercial law, criminal law, judi- 
cial system and procedure, miscellaneous 
law, and international law as of March 
1964. 

This catalog is a larger work than the 
1951 original edition or than Tosho geppé, 
a bimonthly accession list that includes 
foreign law books and nonlegal materials. 
A catalog published in 1959, entitled Law 
Collection in the Supreme Court Library, 
listed only foreign law books represented in 
the collections as of March 1958. The 
1964-65 catalog is indeed the result of a 
14-year effort by that Library as reflected 
by its ever-increasing Japanese collection. 

A useful legal guide to Japanese law 
among last year’s acquisitions is a single- 
volume work entitled Gakusetsu temb6— 
Hoéritsugaku no séten published in Jurtsto 
(no. 300, June 1964), Ydhikaku’s bi- 
monthly journal. This well-balanced work 
is a study of thorny questions carefully se- 
lected from the entire field of law. As a 
result of the postwar introduction of Anglo- 
American law into the traditional con- 
tinental pattern, present Japanese law is 
in a sense a fusion of two major world legal 
systems. In certain branches of law con- 
tinental legal doctrine still remains pre- 
dominant, while in other branches the 
Anglo-American legal principle plays a 
major role. This work provides a rich 
insight into the significant legal controver- 
sies in each field of law that are centered 
around these two legal concepts. It opens 
with a succinct introduction in which Pro- 
fessor Miyazawa explains the implications 
of judicial concepts and precedents and 
relates them to practical consequences and 
hard reality under changing social condi- 
tions. The succeeding chapter headings, 
for some 200 articles, indicate the compre- 
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hensive and systematic character of the 
study: constitutional law, civil code, com- 
mercial code, code of civil procedure, crimi- 
nal code, code of criminal procedure, labor 
law, economic law, international law, and 
private international law. This culmina- 
tion of the efforts of more than 200 scholars 
who worked to make the coverage as com- 
plete as possible with authoritative treat- 
ment of each subject is a study that de- 


serves wide attention. 


Republic of Korea* 


The most useful reference tool acquired 
during the past year relating to the law of 
the Republic of Korea is a one-volume 
dictionary entitled Pdémnyurhak  sajon 
(1964), edited by Kim Ziing-han. By the 
end of 1961, a few months after the mili- 


b 


tary revolution, all the Japanese laws and 
laws enforced by the American Military 
Government, previously in force, had been 
swept out. During its 2! years of military 
rule the military regime enacted more than 
1,000 new laws, far exceeding in number 
the laws passed in 13 years by the civilian 
governments of the two Republics before 
the military revolution. This new legisla- 
tion makes old reference tools rather obso- 
lete. To meet the pressing need 202 schol- 
ars and lawyers, headed by Professor Kim, 
collaborated to make the new dictionary 
as complete and comprehensive as possible 
within a short time. The dictionary pre- 
sents an alphabetical arrangement of the 
primary legal terms used in statutes now in 
force, supplemented by phrases used in in- 
ternational law, legal history, and foreign 
law. Legal terms are given in German, 
English, or French, when necessary for 
clarity, with citations of the pertinent pro- 
visions of statutes directly relevant to the 
subjects. The appearance of this legal dic- 


*Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Seoul. 
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tionary is the auspicious beginning of re- 
search in current legislation and is an event 
of major importance in the development 
of Korean national law. 

The establishment in 1963 of the Family 
Court under the Law for Adjustments of 
Domestic Relations, totally new to the judi- 
cial system of the Republic of Korea, de- 
serves special attention. This new court 
is vested with the power of conciliation and 
adjudication in family cases involving mar- 
riage, divorce, adoption, the dissolution of 
adoption, and similar matters, which had 
previously been handled in a regular court. 
For example divorce by mutual consent is 
still permissible as before; under the new 
system, however, when divorce by mutual 
consent cannot be agreed upon, divorce 
proceedings must be commenced in the 
Family Court. Thus, before bringing an 
action for a judicial divorce into a regular 
court, the parties concerned must apply for 
conciliation in the Family Court. If con- 
ciliation is not successful the Family Court 
may render a decree of divorce in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Law for 
Adjustments of Domestic Relations. Kwon 
Sun-yong and Cx‘or In-sdn’s Silmu kasa 
simp‘an choélch‘a ch‘ongnam (1963) is a 
timely study of the function and procedure 
of the newly established court. Kim Chu- 
su’s Ch‘injok sangsokpop, Kajokpop (Fam- 
ily Law), published in 1964, discusses the 
substantive aspects of the family law, bring- 
ing up to date all amendments made since 
the Civil Code began to be enforced in 
1960. This volume is primarily designed 
for legal scholars and practitioners as a 
reference book, but it is also helpful to stu- 
dents who wish to refresh their memories 
for the bar examination. 

The overall procedural aspect of the 
family law is discussed in Hojok silmu 
ch‘ongnam, compiled by Lez Han-kyu and 
two others in 1963. Since the inaugura- 
tion of family registration in 1932, it has 
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had a tremendous impact on family rela- 
tions. For example, under the Civil Code 
and the Family Registration Law, a valid 
marriage, adoption, legitimation, and sim- 
ilar matters must be registered with the 
Family Registrar. Actual cases accumu- 
lated over a number of years have been 
compiled in this volume to help answer 
many important questions not usually 
treated in the text of laws. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of this encyclopedic vol- 
ume is the detail with which the authors 
discuss practical problems arising out of 
the day-to-day performance of official duty 
in the Family Registration Office. In- 
cluded in the text are more than 1,000 pro- 
cedural questions involving about 30 rel- 
evant statutes, numerous legal forms, 
precedents, and circular notices. The 
book, besides enriching the practitioner’s 
knowledge of family procedural law, should 
also serve a wider readership as an indis- 
pensable desk guide. 

The Library has received several modern 
translations of Korean law compiled during 
the Yi Dynasty. Kydngguk taejon (Com- 
pilation of Six Codes) is a two-volume work 
published in 1962 by the Cabinet Legis- 
lative Bureau. The original work is noted 
for the first comprehensive codes, which 
were compiled in four volumes in 1471 and 
promulgated in the same year by King 
Sdngjong, the ninth king of the Yi Dynasty. 
Another translation of legal classics pub- 
lished in 1964 by the same Bureau is Taem- 
yongnyul chikhoe. The original work, 
compiled in 1395, served as a standard for 
the actual operations of criminal law and 
procedure that prevailed for more than 500 
years during the Yi Dynasty. The texts of 
these modern translations contain the 
Chinese letters and Korean syllabary with 
the translator’s annotations. The original 
works, however, were entirely written in 
classic Chinese characters, which are diffi- 
cult for the modern reader to understand. 








The Government’s effort to revive ancient 
Korean law is especially noteworthy in the 
wake of the recent sweeping reform of 
Korean law undertaken by the military 
regime. 

An article-by-article commentary on the 
new Commercial Code, which came into 
force on January 1, 1963, replacing the last 
remaining major Japanese code, is Chusok 
sin sangpop t‘ongnam, edited by S6 Ton- 
gak and two others in 1963. It also in- 
cludes commentaries on the Enforcement 
Law of the Commercial Code, the Law on 
Bills, and the Law on Checks, which be- 
came effective simultaneously with the 
Commercial Code. A total of 1,091 
articles are succinctly analyzed, with cita- 
tions of the pertinent provisions of old 
laws and foreign laws. This commentary 
is unique in that it is the first effort to cover 
the basic new commercial laws in one 
volume. 

Two treatises on labor legislation entitled 
Sin nodongpop (New Labor Law) and 
Ch‘ukcho killo kijunpép haesdl (Labor 
Standard Law) merit particular attention. 
They were written by Kim Y6-su in 1964 
and Sim T“ae-sik in 1963, respectively. In 
view of the fact that Korean labor is not 
adapting to the changing social conditions, 
both authors point out the fundamental 
problems with which workers are con- 
fronted and the underlying factors that run 
counter to workers’ basic rights expressly 
guaranteed under the Constitutions of 1948 
and 1962. 

Labour Situation of Korea (1963), pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Health and Social 
Affairs in English, provides further infor- 
mation on overall labor problems and con- 
tains numerous pictures, graphs, and sta- 
tistics. The usefulness of this booklet is 
greatly enhanced by another publication of 
the same Ministry entitled Labour Law of 
Korea (1963), which includes official 
translations of five labor acts: the Labor 
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Union Act, the Labor Committee Act, the 
Labor Dispute Act, the Employment Se- 
curity Act, and the Labor Standard Act. 

A valuable supplement to the texts of 
the North Korean Constitution, which are 


in the Law Library’s collection, is a com- 
mentary entitled Chosén Minjijuut Jnmin 
Konghwaguk hénpép (1960), published 


by Hagu Sobang, P’yongyang. This vol- 


ume, officially approved by the Ministry of 
Education, is primarily designed as the text- 
book for the course in state law offered at 
Kim I-song University. The commen- 
tary covers all the articles of the Constitu- 
tion except the one concerning the pro- 
cedure -or amending the Constitution. It 
contains chapters on basic’ principles, 
fundamental rights and duties of citizens, 
the highest organ of state power, the gen- 
eral executive organs of state power, the 
local organs of state power, the courts and 
the procurator’s office, the state budget, na- 
tional defense, and the state emblem. 

Subjects of major importance in various 
branches of North Korean law are dis- 
cussed in a symposium under the title 
Konghwaguk pop tin sahoejuiti konsol ta 
kanenyok han mugi (Law of the People’s 
Republic as a Powerful Weapon in the 
Construction of Socialism), published in 
196+. This symposium was prepared for 
publication by the North Korean Academy 
of Sciences and published by Kwahagwon 
Ch‘ulp‘ansa, P‘yOngvang. It consists of 
six essays on fundamental legal issues, con- 
tributed by North Korean jurists. 

The first contribution describes the role 
of law in general in socialist countries—law 
as a means te reinforce the Workers’ Party; 
the second is an essay discussing the sub- 
ject of the new development of law and 
socialism. The next three essays deal with 
the problems arising from the democratic 
centralism in the socialist administrative 
Structure; criminal law as a means to 
strengthen the dictatorship of the prole- 
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tariat; and the role of the Civil Code in 
protecting socialistic ownership, with refer- 
ence to its relationship to other branches 
of law such as administrative law, crimina 
law, land law, agricultural corporative law, 
and financial Jaw, The volume concludes 
with an exposition of the characteristics 
and function of the law of contracts (the 
nucleus of the Civil Code) in the important 
fields of economy, especially in supply. As 
in other Communist countries, all the con- 
tributors to this symposium discuss law as 
an instrument of politics, the hard core of 
socialist law. 


Thailand* 


Unlike most Thai legal materials, Kham 
athibat premiian kotmdi phdéng lae 
phanit(y) wadiat khedmrapphit nai 
phon haéng kanlamoét khong likchéng 
(Treatise on the Civil and Commercial 
Code: Liabilities as Consequences of 
Wrongful Acts of Employees), by Phai- 
chit(r) Punvaphan(thu) of the provincial 
court of Srisaket in northeastern Thailand, 
was published (1964) in Ubon, a rapidly 
developing city of that region. This exam- 
ination of the Thai Civil Code on the sub- 
ject of liabilities discusses the relationship 
between the employer and employee in 
terms of contractual responsibility, vicari- 
ous liability, debt, and obligations. The 
Thai legal concept of true vicarious lia- 
bility is compared and contrasted with 
that of such foreign countrics as England, 
‘rance, Japan, Germany, and the United 
States and is illustrated with Dika Court 
(Supreme Court) and foreign court deci- 
sions. This well-documented monograph 
is a valuable addition to the Thai legal 
collection. 

The various aspects of Thai bankruptcy 
laws are thoroughly examined by Luang 
Sarakitpricha in Khambanydai kotm it lak- 





*Unless otherwise noted, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Bangkok. 
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sana lomlaldi (Treatise on Bankruptcy 
Laws), published in 1964. The author 
had a long and distinguished judicial 
career in the Ministry of Justice, which 
culminated in a judgeship of the Dika 
Court. The latest edition of this title, 
which was used as a textbook for the course 
in bankruptcy laws at Thammasat Uni- 
versity, where the author was a professor 
for two decades, is a reissue of the most re- 
cent (sixth) revised edition, which was 
completed a few months before his death 
in 1964. The greater part of the mono- 
graph is devoted to a very detailed, step- 
by-step discussion of judicial procedures 
concerning bankruptcy cases. The sec- 
tion of the Civil and Commercial Code 
on debt and Thai legislation on bank- 
ruptcy are discussed at length, with par- 
ticular attention given to the Bankruptcy 
Act of 19-40. 

Another publication on Thai law re- 
ceived by the Library is Arabiian kdnyut- 
titham thi kieokap prachachon (Judicial 
Administration) by Lek Chunnanon(th), 
part of a series of Iectures given over the 
National Broadcasting Station of Thailand. 
The lecture series aimed at familiarizing 
the public with the rights of citizens guar- 
anteed by law and described the functions 
of the four governmental! organs that co- 
operate to insure every citizen due process 
of law. These organs are the Police De- 
partment, the Public Prosecution Depart- 
ment, the Penitentiary Department in the 
Ministry of Interior, and the court system 
This pub- 
lication includes only the part of the iecture 
series that pertains to the Public Prosecu- 
Its power and function 


under the Ministry of Justice. 


tion Department. 
are discussed in terms of problems that af- 
fect private citizens—such as adoption, 
bankruptcy, and inheritance—and the role 
of the public prosecutor in such cases. 
The series is primarily intended for the 
general public with no specialized legal 








knowledge. The text is concise and highly 


informative. 

Thanks to the effort of Pakon Pachin- 
bhayag, a former staff member of the Far 
Eastern Law Division who has recently re- 
turned from a trip to Dangkok for USIA, 
135 English translations of Thai legislation 
were acquired from Thailand this year. 
The Thai Government seldom officially 
publishes legislation in English. These 
publications, by the Translation and Sec- 
retarial Office, a private concern in Thon- 
buri, Thailand, bridge gaps in the Thai 
laws available in English. These transla- 
tions include texts of laws, amendments, 
important ministerial regulations, and of- 
ficial announcements on subjects such as 
economics, communications, administra- 
tion, and international agreements. They 
provide a valuable reference and research 
tool for those interested in Thai law who 
may not be confident in the vernacular. 

The Library has received The Evolution 
of That Laws by Direck Jayanama, a lead- 
ing Thai legal specialist, who is at present 
serving as Ambassador to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. This booklet, pub- 
lished in Bonn in 196+, is the revision of a 
lecture that Dr. Jayanama was to have 
delivered in New York in 1963. In this 
work he briefly surveys Thai legal history 
from A.D. 1257 to the present, vith special 
reference to the influence of Buddhism on 
Thai law. 

According to Dr. Jayanama, ‘the stone 
inscription dated A.D. 1293 and stone tab- 
lets of the Sukhéthai period (1257-1317) 
are considered to be the first records of Thai 
law. They deal with the administration 
of justice in the paternal monarchy of the 
time, which was permeated by the basic 
philosophy of Buddhism. King Ram 
Khamhiéng was renowned for his great _ 
concern for justice and the welfare of the 
townspeople; it was reported that he him- 
self heard cases and grievances weekly. At 
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his palace gate, the inscription says, a bell 
could be rung for redress of injustice. 

In the Ayuthaya period (1350-1767), 
with the increasing Khmer influence, the 
Hindu concept of divine kingship replaced 
that of the enlightened paternal monarchy 
of earlier times. The Government became 


complex and centralized, and Thai laws 
relicd more heavily upon the Hindu legal 
code, Dharmaiastra. According to the 
author, however, Buddhism tempered the 
absolutism inherent in the Hinduized sys- 
tem. In the reign of King Borom Trailo- 
kanath (1443-88) various laws, including 
the Penal and Civil and Commercial 
Codes. were promulgated; most of these 
remained in effect until 1895. 

During the sacking of the Thai kinc- 
dom of Ayuthaya by the Burmese in 1767, 
most of the legal literature was destroyed; 
the first king of the Bangkok period (1782- 
date) attempted, however, to restore the 
legal system to its original model. Under 
this system the Minister of the Royal 
Household dispensed justice on behalf of 
the King, aided by a council of 12 judges 
called Lukkhun and the Executive Com- 
mittee of Two (Krai See and Krai Sem). 
The control of the provincial courts was 
scattered among various ministries. 

Dr. Jayanama further asserts that trial by 
torture, slavery, and the corvée system ex- 
isted until the reign of King Chulalong- 
korn (1868-1910), who took measures to 
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modernize the country and revise the legal 
system to comply with Western concepts, 
with the assistance of several European and 
American advisers. From 1923 to 1935 
the Penal and Civil and Commercial Codes 
were drafted, following Western legal con- 
cepts but taking into account ancient Thai 
ideas and the philosophy of Buddhism. 
The author maintains that Buddhist influ- 
ence is most discernable in the Penal Code, 
the Jaws on marriage and inheritance, and 
the rnonastic laws. His wor 


k is a valuable 
introduction to the legal aspect of Thai 


history. 


Vietnam 


A booklet in English entitled Summary 
of Internal Taxes of Vietnam, by Robert 
H. Johnson and Ronald Geddes of the 
Brookings Institution, was published in Sai- 
gon in 1963 by the Directorate General of 
Taxation, Secretariat of State for Finance 
of the Republic of Vietnam. This pub- 
lication examines all aspects of Vietnamese 
internal taxation, which includes personal 


and corporate income taxes, property taxes, 


excise taxes, and taxes on the inheritance 
and sale of property. 


Reports on the Republic of China and Main- 
land China were written by Tao-tai Hsia, Chief 
of the Far Eastern Law Division, those on Japan 
and the Republic of Korea by Sung Yoon Cho, 
and those on Cambodia, Indonesia, Thailand, 
and Vietnam by Sirikanya Banchong-Silpa. 
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trae cetatis habitus, 188 Book-of-the-Month Club, gift, 334 
‘onnu, Besarovié, Mirko, 374 “The Book, the Publisher, and the Librarian,” 
Bevilaqua, Simon, 180 79-84 
sand Bewick, Thomas, illustrations, 310 Book publishing and printing: Armenia, 282; 
, 386, +: Bibiena, Ferdinando Galli da, L’architettura article by Aldous Huxley, 84-88; article by 
i) civile, 190, 200 Dan Lacy, 79-82; article by Fritz Eichen- 
f Bible: 15th-century edition, 162; first illustrated berg, 89-96; article by Joseph Blumentkal, 
ae edition in German, 162, 175; Gutenberg, St. 97-103; printing manuals and type books, 161, 
; Blasius-St. Paul copy, 324; illustrations relat- 188, 200 (Chinese, illus.), 117; Slavica, 260, 
; ing to, 120; Oxford Lecturn, 98, 100-102; 261, 263, 264 
f*. references to mathematics in, 286 Books of Hours, 162; Dutch edition, 182; Flemish 
f Bickham, George, Universal Penman, 190, 200 manuscript, 172; in Latin, 186; in Spanish, 
' Biddle, George, 205 186; Paris editions, 174, 175 
4 Bidpai fables, 310 Borglum, Gutzon, correspondence, 327 
i. Bikzhanova, M. A., 255 Borglum, Paul A., gift, 328, 329 
*! Bidzifski, Zbigniew, 368 Borgium, Solon H.: papers, 328, 329; portrait 
36 5 Bilinsky, Andreas, 355, 356 study of, 75 
Bingham, Mrs. Walter Van Dyke, gift, 331 Bosse, Abraham: architecture, 190; etchings, 
$! Bingham, William, 236. (198; Traité des maniéres de dessiner les or- 
orea, r Birziska, Vaclovas, 270, 271 dres d’architecture, 200 
Bishop, Sir Henry Rowley, libretto, 52 Bossu, Jean Bernard, Nouveaux voyages aux In- 
Blackstone, William, Commentaries, 338; on Las des Occidentales, 191, 201 
Siete Partidas, 344; Reports of Cases, 338, 339 Botany, early works, 166, 167, 187, 188, 190, 
Blagojevié, Borislav T., 372, 374 193, 198 
Blaine, James G., papers, 324 Bouchard, Alain, Les Grandes croniques de Bre- 
née, Blair, Francis P., correspondence, 324 taigne, 185 
.; Blair, Maude, gifts, 309 Boucher, Francois, 205 
‘'  Blaubirer, Johann, 176 Bowie, John, 9 
iL | Blauvelt, Lillian, sound recording, 60 Bowring, Sir John, text of Henry Dixon Cowell's 
| Blumenthal, Joseph: biographical material, 103; The Creator, 37 
a Christmas booklets designed by, 99; “The Braccelli, Giovanni Battista, Bizzarie di varie 
is Role of the Printer,” 97-103 figure, 166, 189, 197 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, Een schoone historie van Brahms, Johannes, score (ms.), 32 
F Urbaen, 182; Van den doorluchtigen gloriosen Brant, Henry Dreyfuss, score (ms.), 35 
ork, P ende edele mannen, 183; Van den doorluch- Brant, Sebastian, 180; Carmina in laudem 
, tighen glorioesten en edelsten vrouwen, 183 Beatae Mariae Virginis, 179; The Ship of 
. Bochius, Jans, Historica narratio profectionis Fools, 183 
ee é et inaugurationis seren. Belgii principum Al- Braque, Georges, works illustrated by, 204 
179 f berti et Isabellae, 189 Bratus, S. N., 355 
-) Bock, Inez, gift, 328 Brillat-Savarin, Jean Anthelme, 204, 205 
Bodurgil, Abraham, report on the Near and Broadsides: Cisioianus, Eynduytz Kallender, 
Middle East, 274-282 174; on typography, 188; relating to Abra- 
os Bocheim, Joseph Michael, songs, 47 ham Lincoin, 211 
326 ‘ Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae, folio edi- Brontius, Nicolaus, Carmina ad Carolum V, 188 
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tion, 172; illus., 171, 173 
Bogusiavskii, M. M., 352, 354, 356, 357 
Bojadzhiev, Petko, 361 
Bonaccorsi, Francesco, 179 


Brown, Mrs. Dorothy, deposits, 327 
Brown, Henry Kirke, biography, 329 
Brown, Ray Eber, papers, 331 
Browning, Robert, letter, 334 




















Bruckner, Anton, score (ms.), 32 

Brunschwig, Hieronymus: Die distillacien ende 
virtuyten der wateren, 183; Dits dat handt- 
werk der cirugien, 183 

Bry, Theodore de, 188 

Buchanan, James, letter, 321 

Bucharest, University of, 265-269 

Buck, Pearl, correspondence, 326 

Buddhism, early history, 141 

Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, pictures of, 75 

Buffon, George Louis Leclerc, comte de, Natural 
History, 204, 205 

Bulgaria: application of foreign law, 360, 361; 
iamily laws, 360; foreign trade, 361; legal 
status of aliens, 352, 359-361; private inter- 
national law, 358-362; property laws, 360- 
362 

Bullard, Lauriston F., correspondence, 327 

Burgundia, Antonius a, Linguae vitis et remedia 
emblematica expresso, 189 

Burke, William J., Jr., report on laws and legal 
materials in former British Africa, 380, 381, 
383 

Burma, acquisitions relating to, 142, 147 

Bush-Brown, Henry K., manuscript, 329 

Busoni, Ferruccio, score (ms.), 33 

Butterworth, Hezekiah, 306 

Bystricky, Rudolf, 362, 363 


Cc 


Cabeo, Nicolo, Philosophia magnetica, 189 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield: letters, 42; score 
(ms.), 35 

Caesar, Commentaries, 166, 189, 196 

Cairns, Huntington, papers, 327 

California, geological map, 221 

Calligraphy, in Rosenwald Collection, 164, 177, 
187, 189, 191, 200, illus., 165, 169 

Callot, Jacques, etchings, 189, 201 

Cambodia, laws and Icgal materials, 384 

Campra, André, libretto, 52 

Canada: letters relating to missionaries in, 334, 
335; map, 221 

Cannon, Clarence, journals, 334 

Capa, Cornell, pk ‘¢egraphs by, 75 

Capitol Building, U.S., 18th and 19th century, 
232, 239 

Capron, Banfield, gift, 331 

Capron, Horace, papers, 331 

Carey, Henry, English ballads, 47 

Carleton, Henry, translation of Las Siete Par- 
tidas, 343, 344 

Carlton, Robert G., “Centenary of the Univer- 
sity of Bucharest,” 265-269 
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Carnegie, Mrs. Andrew, 322 

Carnegie Foundation for the hihi of 
Teaching, gift, 330 

Carpenter, Mrs. William C., gifts, 309 

Carpi, Berengarius, Commentaria super anatomia 
Mundini, 187 

Carter, Elliott Cook, scores (mss.), 35, 36 

Cartier-Bresson, Henri, photographs by, 75 

Casanova, José de, writing book, 189 

Casement, Sir Roger, letters, 334 

Cassander, Georgius, Supputatio Romanorum 
et Graecorum numismatum, 182 

Cassia, Simon de, Espositione sopra evangeli, 
180 

Cassini, Giovanni Domenico, Abregé des ob- 
servations ... sur la comete, 190, 200 

Castlemon, Harry; see Fosdick, Charles A. 

Catholic Church: letters relating to Irish 
Catholic missionaries, 334, 335; role in Africa, 
153, 154 

Catt, Mrs. Carrie Chapman, letters, 332 


Catton, Bruce, correspondence, 327 


“Centenary of the University of Bucharest,” 265- 
269 

Center of Research, Studies and Documentation 
on Institutions and African Legislation, 381, 
382 

Central America, leteens relating to missionaries 
in, 334, 335 

Cerceau, Androuet du, Jacques, architectural 
works, 166, 186 

Cessolis, Jacobus de, De ludo scachorum, 172 

Ceylon, history, 138 

Chajn, Leon, 370 

Chapman, John, papers, 330 

Char, René, Nous avons, 204 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, rare illustrated edition, 160 

Chauveau, Francois, 205 

Cheng fa yen chiu, 385 

Children’s books: article on LC holdings, 301- 
316; bibliographies, 304; exchange program, 
312; for the blind, 315; forcign-language, 
312-315; general collections, 304-307; manu- 
scripts relating to, 309-312, 326, 327; rare 
editions, 307-310 

Children’s magazines, 304-306, 312 

Children’s Book Section: activities, 302, 304; 
establishment, 302; report, 301-316 

China: acquisitions, 119-126; archeology, 121, 
122; bibliographies, 124, 125; biographies, 
124-126; children’s books, 313, 314; early 
printing manual, illus., 117; history, 121, 123- 
125; holdings from, 112-115; indexes, 121, 
123, (to periodicals), 119-121; laws and 
legal materials (Mainland China), 385-386, 
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(Republic of China), 384, 385; literature, 
125; revolution of 1911, 123, 124 

Chinese and Korean Section, report, 119-128 

Chlapowski, Count Charles, 240 

Cho, Sung Yoon, report on laws and legal 
materials of Japan and Korea, 386-394, 396 

Chopin, Frédéric Frangois: early editions, 50; 
facsimile, 56; score (ms.), 31 

Chowles, Victor G., 381 

Chukovskii, Kornei, 313, 314 

Churchill, George Morton, 108 

Churchill, Sir Winston: first editions, 161; 
works and memorabilia, 203 

Cicero, De officiis, 184 

Cimarosa, Domenico: libretto, 52; score (ms.), 
33,34 

Cirvelli, Petrus, 184 

Cisioianus, Eyn duytz Kallender, broadside, 174 

Cisneros, Diego, Sitio, naturaleza y proprie- 
dades de la ciudad de Mexico, 190 

Civil War: aviation, 333; maps, 219, 225; papers 
relating to, 320, 324, 325, 327, 334 

Clagett, Helen L., article on 
Partidas, 341-346 

Claravallensis, Bernardus, De consideratione ad 
Eugenium Papam, 172 

Clark, Mrs. John M., gifts, 322 

Clarke, Rebecca Sophia, 307 

Claudin, Anatole, 180 

Clay, Henry, 320 

Clebat, Stephan, 177 

Clemens, Samuel, letters, 316; first edition, 203 

Cochin, Charles Nicolas, illustrations, 191- 

Coci, Georg, 186 

Colines, Simon de, 185 

Colles, Christopher, 218 

Colles, Sir Dudley, gift, 218 

Collin, Nils, 236 

Collins, Mrs. Preston, gifts, 40, 41 

Collins, Ross A., papers, 324 

Colombia, geological map, 222 

Colonna, Fabio, Minus cognitarum rariorumque 
nostro coelo orientium stirpium exppaccs, 190 

Colotka, Peter, 363 

Columbia Broadcasting System, gift of docu- 
mentary film, 76 

Columna, Guido de, 
Troiae, 177; illus., 176 

Comecon; see Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance _ 

Comines, Philippe de, Historie, 187 

Communism: activities in Korea, 1920’s, 127; 
Chinese children’s books, 313, 314; in Viet- 
nam, 14+; laws of Mainland China, 385, 386; 
private international law in Communist coun- 
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tries, 347-375; Vietminh military organiza- 
tion, 144 

Cor:panhia de Diamontes des Angola, gifts, 57 

Congress, U.S., papers relating to, 320, 321, 
323-325, 333, 334 

The Connecticut Yankee, first edition, 161 

Constitution, U.S., taxation provisions, 337 

Continental Congress, taxation, 337 

Coolidge, Calvin: autographed volume, 213; 
correspondence, 324, 332 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, Foundation, works 
commissioned by, 34, 39, 40 

Copernicus, Nicolaus, De lateribus et angulis 
triangulorum, 187 

Copland, Aaron, scores (mss.), 36, 37 

Copyright and patents, international, 351, 352, 
356, 364, 365 

Corbelletti, Francesco, 189 

Cortés, Hernando, Praeclara . . . de nova maris 
oceani hyspania narratio, 184 

Cortot, Alfred, recording, 60 

Costa, Stephanas, De consanguinitate et affini- 
tate, 177 

Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (Come- 
con) enactments, 349 

Cowell, Henry D., scores (mss.), 37 

Cowley, Malcolm, correspondence, 327 

Crane, Stephen, first edition, 203 

Cresson, Mrs. Margaret French, gift, 329 

Creston, Paul, scores (mss.), 37 

The Crock of Goid, first edition, 161 

Cromberger, Jacob, 186 

Cuba, nationalization of property, 390 

Culbertson, William S., papers, 333 

Cunningham, Imogen, photographs by, 75 

Czechoslovakia: copyright law, 364, 365; fore 
eign trade, 364; law of aliens, 352; private 
international law, 362-365 


D 


Dalton, Michael, treatise on office of sheriff, 339, 
340 

Damianov, Tsoniu, 361 

Dana, Richard Henry, first edition, 203 

The Dance of Death, 84, 162, 186 

Danev, Stoian, 358 

Dandridge, Bartholomew, 10 

Daniels, Jonathan, correspondence, 327 

Daniels, William C., 380 

Dante Alighieri, Divine Comedy, 176, 177 

Dartmouth College, work commissioned by, 39 

Darwin, Charles, letter, 334 

Daugherty, James, first edition, 307 

Dauost, Claude, 185 
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Davidson, Maj. Gen. Howard C., gift, 218 
Davies, Mrs. A. Mervyn, gift, 328, 329 
Davies, Arthur B., portrait study of, 75 
Davis, Norman H., papers, 333 
Day, Thomas, 309 
Dayne, Claude, 180 
Debussy, Claude, facsimile score, 56 
Decatur House cc"lection, 321 
De Chatillon, etchings, 198 
Deitz, Mrs. Katherine F., gifts, 331 
DeJong, Meindert, first edition, 307 
Democratic Party, records of caucus of House 
of Representatives, 64th-69th Congresses, 334 
Denison, Merrill, gift, 328 
Densusianu, Ovid, 267 
Derain, André, works illustrated by, 204, 205 
Deréme, Nicolas Denis, bindings, 191, 205 
Desaignes, Ribemont, La Nuit la faim, 204 
Desargues, Gérare, La Maniére universelle pour 
poser l’essieu, 190 
Descartes, René: book about music, 51; Prin- 
cipia philosophiae, 166, 189, 200; Specimina 
philosophiae, 189 
Desmoulins, Francois, Le 
Vescriture ronde, 189 
Dickinson, John, 230 
Dixon, Dorsey, recordings, 57 
Djordjevié, Jovan, 373 
Dodart, Denis, Mémories pour servir a histoire 
des plantes, 198 
Dodd, William E., papers, 332 
Dodge, Corinne B., text for song, 35 
Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge, 309 
Doré, Paul Gustave, work illustrated by, 168, 203 
Dorkin, A. I., 356 
Douglas, William O., deposits, 324 
Doves Press, 160 
Dowson, Ernest Christopher, The Pierrot of the 
Minute, a Dramatic Phantasy in One Act, 
illustration and manuscript, 83 
Drach, Peter, 179 
Drayton, Michael: Poly-Olbion, 198; The Sec- 
ond Part, or a Continuance of Poly-Olbion, 
189 
Dreiser, Theodore, correspondence, 326 
Drobnig, Ulrich, 352 
Druker, A., 352 
DuBois, William E. B., correspondence, 332 
Du Bois: William Péne: first edition, 307; Lion, 
illus., 306 
Direr, Albrecht: engravings, 185; woodcuts, 
162 : 
Dufy, Raoul, works illustrated by, 168, 204, 205 
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Du Laurens, André, Historia anatomica humani 
corporis, 188 

Dulles, John Foster, speech (tape), 60 

Dunthorne, Gordon, Flower and Fruit Prints, 
193 

Dupré, Jean, 175 

Durrell, Lawrence, correspondence, 327 

Duvivier, Ignace, 205 

Dziembrowski, Erste in Konigreich Sachsen 
erschienene Steindrucke, 201 


E 


Early Printed Books of the Low Countries From 
the Lessing J, Rosenwald Collection, 170, 174 

Eastern and Central Europe: bibliographies and 
indexes, 272, 273; biographies, 271-273; dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias, 270, 271; laws and 
legal materials, 347-375 

Eaton, Dorothy S., “George Washington Papers,” 
3-26; report on manuscripts, 319-335 

Economics: Africa, 150, 151, 153; Hebraica, 
285; India, 140; Japan, 133-135; Malaya, 
145; Near and Middie East, 275, 282; Pakis- 
tan, 138 

Edgeworth, Maria, 309 ‘ 

Edison, Thomas A., motion picture credited to, 
76 

Education: Africa, 150; biographies of profes- 
sors at the Baltic University, 271, 272; edu- 
cational group of International Publishers As- 
sociation, 80; India, 139, 141; Indonesia, 146, 
147; Japan, 154; Near and Middle East, 275, 
282; Rumania, 265-269 

Egli, Johann Heinrich, music, 47 

Egypt: art, 156; travel accounts, 152 

Eichenberg, Fritz: biography, 96; “Portrait of 
the Artist in Love With the Book,” with illus- 
trations, 89-96 

Einstein, Albert, correspondence, 328 

Eisen, Charles, 205 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: film, 76; speech (tape), 
60 

Eisenschim!, Otto, correspondence, 327 

Eisner, Bertold, 373 

Elgar, Edward, sound recording, 60 

Eliot, Samuel, 17 


Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation; see 


Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, Foundation 
Eller, Catherine Spicer, on Blackstone, 338, 339 
Elman, Mischa, sound recording, 59 ‘ 
Eluard, Paul, 4 toute épreuve, 168, 204 
Elzevir, Ludovicus, 189 
Engelbrecht, Martin, Assemblage nouveau des 

manouvries habiiles, illus., 157 
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English Pilot, 198 

Erni, Hans, 205 

Ernst, Max, 204 

Erwitt, Elliott, photographs by, 75 

Estonia, report, 271, 273 

Ethnology, Africa, 150, 154, 155 

Europe: atlases, 223, 224; geological maps, 222; 
see also Eastern and Central Europe and 
names of specific countries 

European Law Division, report on acquisitions, 
347-375 

Evelyn, John, early edition, 212 

Everett, Edward, 237 

Ewing, Mrs. Juliana Horatia, 309 


F 


Fabian, Jerzy, 369 

Fadiman, Clifton, papers, 326 

Fadiman, Edwin, gift, 326 

Faerno, Gabriele, Centum fabulae, 188 

Fairfax Development Corporation, records, 321 

Far Eastern Law Division, report on acquisi- 
tions, 384-396 

Farfengus, Baptista, 177 

Farrer, Geraldine, papers and memorabilia, 56 

Fattori, Giovanni, etching, 66, 67 

Fedoroshin, B. A., 248 

Feinberg, Chartes, gift, 328 

Feis, Mrs. Herbert, gift, 321 

Felt, Joseph Barlow, manuscript sermons, 331 

Fenianism in America, 334 

Fern, Alan, report on prints and photographs, 
65-75 

Fernelius, Joannes, Cosmotheoria, 185 

Ferris, Warren W., gifts, 213 

Feuillet, Raoul, text on dancing, 190, 198; 
tllus., 199 

Field, Rachel, first edition, 307 

Ficlding, Henry, Tom Jones, 191, 201; illus., 
202 , 

Figueiredo, Andrade de, Nova Escola para 
apprender a ler... , 190; sllus., 164, 165, 
169 

Filipescu, I. P., 372 

Fine, Irving Gifford, scores (mss.), 37, 38 

Fine, Mrs. Irving Gifford, gifts and deposits, 
37, 38 

Finney, Ross Lee, score (ms.), 38 

Fischer, George, 249 

Fischetti, John R., cartoon by, 72 

Fisher, Walter L., papers, 333 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott, correspondence, 327 

Fitzpatrick, John C., 21 

Fleishits, E. A., 356 


Fleming-Moore Collection, films, 76 

Flotow, Friedrick von, letters, 42 

Folsom, Charles, 14, 17 

Fontana, Domenico, early edition, 212 

Force, Peter, 18-20; papers, 332; portrait, 
illus., 213-215 

Ford, Margaret (Mrs. John), private journal, 
328 

Ford, Worthington C., 19, 20 

Forsyth, John, 19 

Fosdick, Charles A., 307 

Fossati, Giorgio, Recueil de diverses fables, 191 

Foster, Isaac, papers, 319 

Foulke, William Dudley, papers, 332 

Fournier, Picrre Simon, 200; Manuel Typo- 
graphique, illus., 148, 201 

Foxe, John, Actes and Monuments, 189 

Fragonard, Jean-Honoré, 205 

France: atlas, 224; geological map, 222; manu- 
scripts relating to American Revolution, 335 

Franck, César, score (ms.), 33 

Franco, Giacomo, Habiti d’huomi e donne, 189 

Frasconi, Antonio, 205 

Frellon, J. and F., 186 

Frémont, Jessie Benton, letter, 321 

Frémont, John C., 325 

French, Daniel Chester, collection, 329 

Freud, Sigmund, materials, 329 

Friburgensis, Johannes, Summa confessorum, 
175 

Friese, Lorenz, Spiegel der artzney, 185 

Frissell, Toni, photograph by, 75 

Froben, Johann, 184 

Fromm Music Foundation, works commissioned 
by, 36 

Froschauer, Hans, 185 

Frost, Robert, Christmas booklets, illus., 99 

Fuchs, Leonard, De historia stirpium, 166, 187; 
Historia de las yervas y plantas, 187 

Fugger, Anton, association volume, 188 


Fuld, James L., gifts, 50, 55, 56 
G 


Gabrilowitsch, Clara Clemens, letters, 42 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip, letters, 42 

Gaffney, St. John, correspondence, 334 

Galilei, Galileo, Discorso, 166, 189, 200; Istoria 
e dimonstrazioni intorno alle macchie solari, 
189; Macchie solari, 200 

Gallucci, Giovanni Paolo, Della fabrica et uso di 
diversi stromenti di astronomia, 187 

Gambia, laws, 380 

Gamelin, Jacques, Nouveau recueil d’ostéologie 
et de myologie, 191, 200 
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Gamow, George, papers, 329, 330 

Garfield, Edward, gift, 320 * 

Garfield, James A., papers, 320 

Garfield, James R., papers, 323 

Garfield, Lucretia, letter, 321 

Garfield, Mrs. Rudolph Hills, 320; gift, 323 

Garrido-Lecca, Celso, score (ms.), 38 

Gast, A., and Company, lithograph, 70, 71 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, 236 

Gatti, Teobaldo, libretto, 52 

Gatty, Mrs. Margaret, Parables of Nature, 306 

Gavin, Gen. James, 320 

Gay, Robert, cookery book, 212 

Gedda, Nicolai, interview (tape), 60 

Gcehenna Press, 161 

Genkin, D. M., 357, 358 

Genov, Georgi, 358 

Geoffroy, Gustave, Yvette Guilbert, 204 

Geography: Near and Middle East, 275, 279, 
282; Pakistan, 138; see also Maps and atlases 

Geological Survey, U.S., maps, 221 

Geology, maps pertaining to, 221-223 

George IV, King of England, 229 

Gerard, John, The Herball or Generall Historie 
of Plantes, 187, 198 

Germany: atlases, 223, 224; German-African 
relations, 152; German-language publications 
on Africa, 148-156; personal papers relating 
to, 332 

Gershwin, George, autograph signature, 56 

Gesell, Arnold, papers, 329 

Gesell, Gerhard, gift, 329 

Ghana, laws and !egal materials, 380 

Ghillini di Asuni, collection of songs, 47 

“The Gift of Lessing J. Rosenwald to the Li- 
brary of Congress; a Bibliographer’s Survey 
of the Collection, from the 15th through the 
18th Century,” 170-193 , 

Gifts: children’s books, 307, 309-312; manu- 
scripts, 319-335; maps and atlases, 218, 219; 
music, 30-64; rare books, 159-215 

Gigoux, Jean Francois, Gil Blas, 203 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, 140 

Gjupanovich, Fran. report on private interna- 
tional law in Yugoslavia, 372-375 

Gledhill, Alan, 381 

Gluck, Alma, sound recording, 60 

Godowsky, Leopold, letters, 42, 43 

Goff, Frederick R., “The Gift of Lessing J. 
Rosenwald to the Library of Congress,” 170- 
193; ZIncunabula in American Libraries, 
Third Census, 174; quoted on Hersholt 
Collection, 310; report on rare books, 209- 
215 
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Goikhbarg, A. G., 351 

Gold3tajn, Aleksandar, 374 

Gémara, Francisco Lépez de, history of the 
Indies, 184 

Gompers, Samuel: letters, 332; speech (tape), 
60 

Goncharenko, M. P., 250 

Goodman, Benny, 36 

Goodrich, Samue! Griswold, The Tales of Peter 
Parley, 302, 307, 309 

Gordon, William, 9 

Goth, Mrs. Gisella Selden, gifts, 30-33 

Goudy, Frederic W., drawing, 81 

Gounod, Charles, score (ms.), 33 

Grabhorn Press, 161 

Grahame, Kenneth, correspondence, 316 

Grainger, Percy, papers, 56 

Grainger, Mrs. Percy, gift, 56 

Grandville, Scénes de la vie privée et publique 
des animaux, 203 . 

Gromaire, Marcel, 204 

Granollachs, Bernardus de, Lunarium in quo 
reperuntur coniunctiones et oppositiones lunce 
et eclypses solis et lunae, 1497-1550, 180 

Grant, Ulysses S., papers, 323 

Gratz, Simon, 14 

Gravelot, works illustrated by, 201, 205s illus., 
opposite 79, 148, 201, 202 

Great Britain: atlases, 223, 224; children’s lit- 
erature, 309; laws and legal materials, 338- 
340 

Greece, 1919 war with Turkey, 277 

Green, William, speech (tape), 60 

Greenaway, Kate, illustrations, 310 

Greene, Nathanael, 228 

Greenwood, David, Mapping, 225 

Gregoriis, Gregorius de, 186 

Greyff, Michel, 175 

Grinberg, Sherman, gift, 76 

Gringolt, I., 356 

Gris, Juan, 204 

Grospré, Robert, Regimen sanitatis, 183 

Grzybowski, K., 358 

Gsovski, V., 356 

Gurowski, Adam, 237, 238 


H 


Haarlem, the Master of, 183 

Haarlem, Woodcutter of, 172 

Haas, Ernst, photographs by, 75 

Haass, Terry, 205 

Hacman, M., 370, 371 

Hamilton, Alexander, letters, 13, 14, 19 
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Hamilton, Elizabeth Schuyler, 12, 13 

Hamilton, James A., letter, 17 

Hamilton, John Church, 19 

Haacock, John, 3 

Hancock, Walker, correspondence, 328 

Harding, Warren G.: articles concerning nomi- 
nation for President, 322; correspondence, 
324 = 

Harper and Row, gift, 334 

Harrington, Timothy Charles, travel diary, 334 

Harris, Joe! Chandler, letters, 316 

Harris, Roy, score (ms.), 38 

Harris, Thaddeus M., 17 

Harrison, Benjamin, papers (microfilm), 334 

Harth, Sidney, music written for, 37 

Hasdeu, B. P., 267 

laviland, Virginia, “Serving Those Who Serve 

Children; a National Reference Library of 
Children’s Books,” 301-316 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, first edition, 203 

Haydn, Joseph, score (ms.), 30 

Haydn, Michael, score (ms.), 30 

Hazard, John N., 354 

Hebraica, acquisitions, 283-286 

Heifetz, Jascha, sound recordings, 60 

Heineman, James H., gift, 46 

Peineman Foundation, gift fund, 33 

Heinemann, William, correspondence, 329 

Heinzelman, Pawel, 369 

Helou, Khalil G., report on the Near and Middle 
East, 274-282 

Henderson, James Fletcher, recordings, 59 

Henri, Robert, portrait study of, 75 


‘Henson, William Samuel, 330 


Henze, Hans Werner, score (ms.), 38 

Herbert, Thomas, A Relation of Some Yeares 
Travaile, 190 

Hergesheimer, Joseph, correspondence, 327 

Hersholt, Jean, Collection of Anderseniana, 
310-312 

Hidas, JAnos, 365 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, correspond- 
ence, 326 

Hich Fidelity Recordings, Inc., gift, 60 

Higman, Nicolaus, 186 

Hinde, Robert, marches, 47 

Hispanic Law Division: report on Las Siete 
Partidas, 341-346 

Hoare, William, drawing of Alexander Pope, 80 

Hobbs, Cecil, report on South and Southeast 
Asia, 137-147 

Hodgkin, William N., correspondence, 331 

Héltzel, Hieronymus, 185 





Hoffer, Johannes, Icones catecheseos et virtutum 
ce vitiorum illustratae numeris, 188 

Hogan, Frank J., gifts, 309 

Hogenberg, Franz, engravings, 197 

Holbein, Hans, woodcut, 162, 184 

Homberch, Henrick Eckert van, 183 

Homer, Louise, sound recording, 60 

Hooghe, Romein de, Klare Onderrichtinge der 
Voor traffelijcke Worstel-Konst, 189 

Hooke, Robert: An Attempt to Prove the 
Motion of the Earth, 190; Lectiones Cut- 
lerianae, 166, 200; Micrographia, 166, 190, 
200, (ilius.), 195 

Hoover, Herbert, correspondence, 324, 327 

Hopyl, Wolfgang, 175 

Horace, Carmina, 183 

Horae Beatae Virginis Mariae; see Books of 
Hours 

Horain, Julian, 238, 239 

Horn Book Magazine, 304 - 

Hoskins, Janina W., “The Image of America in 
Accounts of Polish Travelers of the 18th and 
19th Centuries,” 226-245 

Hotchkiss Collection, Confederate Civil War 
maps, addition, 219 

Houghton, Arthur A., Jr., 321 

Houtman, Cornelis de, Dicrium nauticum itin- 
eris Batovorum in Indiam orientalem, 188 

Hovaness, Alan Scott, scores (mss.), 38 

Howe, Bezalecl, 9 

Howe, Solomon, book about music, 54 

Howells, William Dean, correspondence, 326 

Hroswitha, writings, 162, 185; ilus., 163 

Hsia, Tao-tai, report on Far Eastern law, 384—- 
396 

Huebsch, Benjamin W., papers, 326 

Huebsch, Mrs. Benjamin, gift, 326 

Huebsch, Ian, gift, 326 

Hughes, Charles Evans, papers, 324 

Hughes, Christopher, 13 

Hull, Minta L., 320 

Hulsius, Levinus, Theorica et praxis quadrantis, 
188 

Humor: India, 140; Japan, 129 

Humphrey, Hubert H., correspondence, 333 

Hungary: holdings. from, 108-110; inheritance 
laws, 356, 367; law of aliens, 352; nationali- 
zation of property, 366; private international 
law, 365-367 

Hunter, Charles, gift, 213, 214 

Hurt, John, recozings, 56 

Hurus, Paul, 180 

Huttich, Johann, Collectanea antiquorum in 
urbe, 185 
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Huss, Mathias, 174, 176 

Hurley, Aldous, “The Author Speaks,” 84-88 
Hualey, Thomas Henry, letters, 334 
Hyde-Thomson, Mrs. Jane, gift, 218 


I 


ladov, V. A., 251 

Iankov, Alcksandur, 359 

Ianovski, B., 360, 361 

Ibrahimpaisi¢, Besim, 373 

Iciar, Juan de, Arte subtilissima por la qual se 
ensefia a escrivir perfectamente, 188, 200 

Ide, Mrs. John Jay, gift, 330 

Ilg, Frances, correspondence, 329 

Hiazd, Afat ou soixante-seize sonnets, 204, 205 

“The Image of America in Accounts of Polish 
Travelers of the 18th and 19th Centuries,” 
226-245 

Incunabula in 
Census, 174 

India, acquisitions from or about, 138-14! 

Indonesia: acquisitions from or about, 144- 
147, (laws and legal materials), 386; nation- 
alization of property, 390 

Inman, Samuel Guy, papers, 333 

International Bureau of American Republics, 
papers relating to, 332 


American Libraries, Third 


International Geophysical Year, U.S, Weather 


Bureau participation in, 331 

International Publishers Association, 79-82 

lon, Anghel M., 372 

lorga, Nicolae, 268 

Tovehuk, M,'T., 248 

Iran: acquisitions from or about, 278, 279; 
nationalization of oil fields, 390; see also Near 
and Middle East 

Iraq, laws and legal materials, 377 

Ireland: geological map, 222; 
relating to, 334, 335 

Islam, law on divorce, 378 

Israel, acquisitions from or about, 283-286 

It2ly, corporation for restoration of St. Mark’s 
Basilica, 321 

IUrchenko, A. K., 357 

Ives, Frederick Eugene, papers, 330 

Ives, Mrs. Herbert, gift, 330 

Ives; Herbert Eugene, papers, 330 

Ivey, Jim, cartoons by, 72 

Ivory Coast, laws and Iegal materials, 381 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, letters, 320, 321, 334 
Jacob, Max, Chroniques des temps héroiques, 
204; Oeuvres burlesques, 204 


manuscripts 
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Jacobus de Varagine, Legenda aurea, 183 

Jakubowski, Jerzy, 370 

James, William, correspondence, 326 

James I, King of England, association volume, 
189 

Jann, Edmund C., “Private International Law 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe,” 
347-375 

Japan: acquisitions, general, 128-136; Anglo- 
American law in, 388; architecture, 1235; art, 
136; atlases, 223; economics, 133-135; edu- 
cation, 134; government planning in agri- 
culture, 331; history, 129, 132; index to 
Japanese law, 391; judicial systern, 390, 391; 
laws and legal materials, 326-392; private 
international Jaw, 388, 389; regulation of 
trade and industry, 339, 390; revision of the 
Constitution, 386, 387; science and technology, 
129, 131-135; sociology, 135, 134 

Japanese Section, report, 128-137 

Jay, John, letter, 13 

Jean Hersholt Collection; see 
Collection of Anderseniana 

Jefferson, Thomas, correspondence, 13, 233- 
236; tllus., 233-235 

Jenks, Stephen, book about music, 54 

Jensen, Nicolaus, 162, 175 

Jessup, Philip C., papers, 332 

Jeadi¢, Mihailo, 374 

Johannot, Tony, weodcuts, 165, 203 

Johnawn, Andrew, papers (microfilm), 334 

Johnson, James Weldon, correspondence, 352 

Johnson, Lyndon B., correspondence, 335 

Johnson, Margaret, recordings, 59 

Johnson, Thor, letters, 46 

Jones, John Paul, records relating to, 335 

Jones, Sir William, 138, 139 

Jordan, laws and lega! materials, 377 

Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell Collection; 
see Pennell, Joseph and Elizabeth Robins, 
Collection 

Josephus, Flavius, Antiquitatum tudaicarum libri 
xx, 186 

Joubert de la Salette, Pierre Jean, book about 
music, 51 

Juda Fund, photographs purchased by, 75 

Junior Bookshelf, 304 

Juvara, A., 371 

Juéwikiewicz, Julian, 237 

Jwaideh, Zuhair E., report on Near Eastern and 
African law, 376-383 


K 


Hersholt, Jean, 


Kasebier, Gertrude, photographs, 74, 75 
Kalensky, Pavel, 363, 364 ff 
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Kalischer, Clemens, photographs by, 75 

Kalistratov, R. F., 352 

Kalodera, Marko, 374 

Kandinsky, Wassily, Klange, 205 

Kansas, resource map, 221 

Kaplan, Milton, report on prints and photo- 
graphs, 65-76 

Kapor, Vladimir, 374 

Karadzi¢, Vuk Stefanovié, 263 

Karasiewicz, Jézef, 369 

Katsarov, Konstantin, 350, 357, 361 

Kelmscott Press, 160, 203 

Kendall, Amos, correspondence, 321, 322, 334 

Kennedy, John F.: book edited by, 212, 213; 
correspondence, 333; gift, 60; photographs, 
75 

Kenpen, Arnoldus, 183 

Keogh, Myles Walter, letters, 334 

Keokuk, steamer, lithograph of, 70 

Ketelaer, Nicolaus, 172 

Ketham, Johannes de, Fasciculus medicinae, 
183 

Keysere, Arend de, 172 

Kharchev, A. G., 250, 252 

Kiallmark, George, song, 55 

King, Judson, papers, 333 

Kipting, Rudyard, 203, 309, 316; éllus., 308 

Kisliakov, N, A., 255 

Ricament, Johannes, 375 

Knap, Karel, 364, 365 

Koevara, Stefan, report on private international 
law tn Ceechoslovakia, 362-365, 375 

Kihler, H., 356 

Kiliner, Augustus, drawings eredited to, 73 

Kohler, Walter J., correspondence, 324 

Korea: acquisitions, general, 126-128; dic- 
tionarics, 127, 392; family law, 392; laws 
and legal materials, 392-394, (North 
Korean), 394 

Korea Annual, 1964, 127 

Korean war, Turkish participation in, 277 

Koretskii, V. M., 354 

Korobov, A. A., 356 

Kofciuszko, Thaddeus, 227, 230 

Koszpatorov, Georgi, 358 

Kostelanetz, André, sound recordings (gifts), 58 

Koussevitzky, Serge, Music Foundation, works 
commissioned by, 35, 33 

Kovacs, IstvAn, 365 

Kreisler, Fritz, sound recording, 59 

Krivickas, Domas, report on private interna- 
tional law in the Soviet Union, 350-358, 375 

Krylov, S. B., 351-353 


Kuroda, Andrew Y., report on Japan and the 
Ryukyu Islands, 128-137 
Kutikov, Vladimir, 358-362 


L 


La Barre, Nicolas de, 185 

Labor and labor laws: Indonesia, 147; Korea, 
393; Philippines, 147; Turkey, 378, 379; 
United Arab Republic, 379; United States, 
333 

La Borde, Jean Benjamin de, Chotx de chansons 
mises en musique, 166, 191, 205 

Lacy, Dan: biography, 82; “The Book, the 
Publisher, and the Librarian,” 79-82 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 231; letters, 12, 14, 228 

La Follette, Rebert M., correspondence, 324 

La Fontaine, Jean de, Fables, 189, 205 

La Fresnaye, Roger de, 205 

La Jolla Fine Arts Festival, work commissioned 
by, 38 

Lami, E., Le Petit Jehain, 203 

La Morandiére Leon Francis, Julliot de, 361 

Lampe, Friedrich Adolf, hymns and religious 
songs, 48 

Landino, Christoforo, Formulario di lettere @ 
di orationi uolgare con la proposta @ risposta, 
177 

Language and literature: Africa, 155; China, 
125; Hebraica, 285; India, 139, 140; Japan, 
128, 129; Near and Middle East, 276, 278, 
280-282; Nepal, 138; Pashto, 280; Rumania, 
267-269; Ryukyu Islands, 137; Slavica, 259- 
261, 263, 264 

Laroche, H. J., Cuisine, 204 

La Roche, Jehan de, 185 

Laski, Harold, correspondence, 326 

Latin America: geological and resource maps, 
222; influence of Las Siete Partidas on civil 
codes, 343; personal papers relating to, 332, 
333 

Latvia: encyclopedias and biographical di- 
rectories, 271-273; study of collective farms, 
255 

Lausanne Conference, 278 

Lavalle, Martinus de, 177 

La Vallitre, Duc de, association volume, 187 

La Vega, Aurclio de, scores (mss.), 40 

Law, Andrew, book about music, 54, 55 

Law Library, report on acquisitions, 336-396 

Law and legal materials: African, 376-378, 
380-382; American, 336-338; autobiography 
of Louis Nizer, 328; bibliographies, 344, 347; 
British, 338-340; constitution of Afghanistan, 
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280; dictionaries, 377, 378, 392; early legal 
text, 188; Eastern Europe, 347-375; Far 
Eastern, 384-396; Hispanic, 341-346; inter- 


national law, (Japan), 388, (Mainland’ 


China), 386, (private), 347-375; legal files 
of Robert Porter Patterson, 323; legal papers 
of National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 333; Near and Middle 
Eastern, 280, 376-379; papers relating to 
U.S. Supreme Court, 324; principle of ordre 
public, 349, 353, 354, 360, 363, 364, 369, 370; 
rare items, 338-346; taxation, (American 
Revolution), 336-338, (Vietnam), 396; see 
also Labor and labor laws 

Lawrence, T. E., The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
original edition, 161 

Lawton, Henry Ware, papers, 325 

Laymance, Austin B., gift, 325 

Lazar, Gheorghe, 266 

League of Women Voters Education Fund, 
gifts, 71, 72 

Lear, Tobias, 10, 11 

Leavitt, Donald L., 57 

Lebanon: education, 275; laws and legal 
materials, 377, 378 

Lebedev, S. I., 357 

Le Clerc, Sébastien, engraving, 198 

Le Corbusier, 204; Poéme de l’angle droit, 205 

Leempt, Gerardus de, 172 

Lees, Benjamin, scores (mss.), 38 

Lecu, Gerard, 172 

Lefévre, Raoul, Le Recueil des hystoires de 
Troye, 186 

Léger, Fernand, 204 

Lehman, R. O., gift, 55 

Leinsdorf, Erich, interview (tape), 60 

Le. Mierre, A. M., Le Peinture, poéme en trois 
chants, 191 

Lenroot, Mrs. Eleanore von Eltz, gift, 324 

Lenroot, Irvine L., papers, 323 

Lenroot, Katharine F., gift, 323 

Le Prince, Jean Baptiste, 204 

Le Rouge, Nicolas, 186 

Le Sage, Alain René, Le Diable boiteux, 168 

Le Signerre, Guillermus, 180 

LeSourd, Mrs. Leonard, deposits, 331 

Letopis Matice Srpske, 259-264, illus., 262 

Levitin, A., 354 

Levitsky, S. L., 356 

Lewis, Robert, 9 

Lewis, Sinclair, correspondence, 326 

Lhevinne, Josef, recording, 60 

Li, Andrés de, Tesoro de la Passion, 186 
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Libera, Kazimierz, 368 
Libri, Bartolommeo di, 177, 179 


Libya: geological map, 222; laws and legal’ 


materials, 378 

Lieber, Francis, letters, 320 

Lilly, J. K., Jr., 307 

Lincoln, Abraham, 238; assassination, 211; 
broadside relating to, 211; correspondence 
relating to, 327; inaugural address, 211; 
newspapers relating to, 211 

Lincoln, Mary Todd, autograph letter, 209, 210 

Lislet, Louis Moreau, translation of Les Siete 
Partidas, 343, 544 

Lithuania: encyclopedias and _ biographical 
directories, 270-273; lithographer from, 69 

Little, Arthur D., papers, 330 

Little, Royal, gift, 330 

Livy, Decadas, 162, 186 

Lizst, Franz: early editions, 49, 50; letter, 43- 
46; score (ms.), 32 

Lobel, Mathias de, Stirpium adversaria nova, 
187 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, correspondence, 324 

Loeber, A., 353 

Lofting, Hugh, Story of Doctor Dolittle, 314 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 237 

Longworth, Nicholas, letters, 331 

Loomis, Mahlon, papers, 331 

Lépez, Gregorio, de Tovar, gloss of Las Siete 
Partidas, 345 

Loras, Mathias, correspondence, 335 

Lothrop, Harriet Mulford Stone, 307 

“Louis C, Solyom—Collector of Languages,” 
105-115 

Louis XIII, King of France, association volume, 
189 

Louis XIV, King of France, work translated 
by, 196 

Louisiana, influence of Las Siete Partidas on 
civil code, 343, 344 

Lowe, Thaddeus S. C., papers, 333 

Lucas, Francisco, Arte de escribir, 189, 200 

Lucy, Saint, Spirituclizm personarum feminei 
sexus facta, 185 

Ludolphus de Saxonia, Dat booe vanden leven 
ons liefs heren Jhesu Cristi, 172; Leven ons 
liefs heeren Ihesu Christi, 183 

Ludwiczak, Witalis, 367, 369 

Luks, George, portrait study of, 75 

Lully, Jean Baptiste, librettos, 28, 52, 53 

Lunts, L. A., works on private international 
law, 349, 351-353, 357, 358 

Lupus, Johann, De libertate ecclesiastica, 185 
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McAllister, David P., gifts, 57 

MacArthur, Douglas, correspondence, 327. 

McClellan, George B., letters, 320 

McCloskey, Robert, first edition, 307 

MceGuffey Readers, 309 

McHenry, James, 10 

Mackenzie, Alexander, 236 

McKinley, William, papers (microfilm), 334 

McLaughlin, James A., letters, 334 

MacLeish, Archibald, autographed volume, 213 

McMillan, Comdr. Donald B., collection of 

films, 76 

adison, James, letters, 11, 13, 16 . 

agnum, photographic agency, gifts, 75 

ahler, Gustav, score (ms.), 32 

Maillol, Aristide, 204, 205 

Mair, Hans, 178 

Makarov, Aleksandr N., 350, 351 

Malagasy Republic, laws and legal materials, 
381, 382 

Malaya: bibliography, 145; economic develop- 
ment, 145; science research centers, 145 

Malaysia, domestic and foreign relations, 144, 
145 

Maldarelli, Oronzio, papers, 328 

Malinowski, Bronislaw, correspondence, 327 

Malipiero, Gian Francesco, score (ms.), 39 

Mancinellus, Antonius, Versilogus, 183 

Mungravite, Peppino, correspondence, 328 

Mann, Thomas, correspondence, 326 

Manone, Joseph, recordings, 59 

Mantuanus, Baptista, Ad D. Falconen epigram- 
mata, 184 

Manuscripts: art and art history, 328, 329; 
children’s books, 310-312; gifts, 319-335; 
journals, diaries, notebooks, and scrapbooks, 
320, 322-325, 327-332, 334; literary materials, 
322, 326-331, 333, 334; personal and family 
papers, 3-26, 319-333; report on acquisitions, 
319-335; reproductions, 334,335; Washington 
papers, 3-26; see also Music, letters and other 
papers, manuscript scores 

Map Division: publication, 225; report on ac- 
quisitions, 216-225 

Maps and atlases: Africa, 150-152; copyright 
accessions, 218; exchange (domestic), 219- 
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221, (international), 217; 15th-century, 162, 


175, 176, 224; gifts, 218, 219; government 
sources, 217, 218; Hebraica, 285, 285; Japan, 
223; publications about, 225; purchases, 218; 
rare items, facsimiles, 224; Siberia, 224; 


Southeast Asia, 142; transfers, 216, 217; 





United States, 221, 222, 224; world atlases, 
223; see also Geography 

Marchant, Guy, 84, 180 

Marco dal Monte Sancta Maria, Le Tabula 
della Salute, 162, 178; Libro delli comanda- 
menti di Dio, 162, 178, 179 

Marguérite d’Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, 
poems, 186 

Maritime law: studies on, 351; Turkish, 379 

Marolis, Samuel, Opera mathematica, 189 

Marshall, John, 11, 13, 14, 16, 18 

Marshall, Peter, papers, 331 

Marshall Plan, as affecting Turkey, 278 

Martial de Paris, Les Vigilles de la mort de 
Charles VII, 180; illus., 181 

Martin, Mrs. Samuel, gift, 328 

Merwick, Lawrence, report on Hebraica, 283— 
286 

Marysheva, N. J., 352 

Masters, Edgar Lee, first edition, 203 

“The Matica Srpska and Serbian Cultural De- 
velopment,” 259-264 

Matisse, Henri, work illustrated by, 204 

Matsudaira, Yoritsuné, score (ms.), 39 

Maugham, W. Somerset, manuscripts, 328 

Maurand, Jean, 175 

Mauritania, laws and legal materials, 381 

Maxim, D. C., 37! 

Maximus, Valerius, Facta et dicta memorabilia, 
174, 176 

Mayrhoffer, lithographs, 198 

Mazzinghi, Joseph, music for balle*, 48 

Meagher, Maj. Gen. Thomas Fra*cis, memoir, 
334 

Meany, George, speech (tape), 60 

Mechelen, Lucas van, religious songs, 48 

Meigs, Gen. Montgomery C., papers, 326 

Medicine, early works, 167, 168, 182, 183, 187, 
200 

Medrzycka, Ewa, 368 

Mela, Pomponius, Cosmographia, sive de sits 
orbis, 175, 176 

Melekhova, A. K., 25! 

Mencken, H. L., correspondence, 326 

Mendelssvhn-Bartholdy, Felix, score (ms.), 31 

Merino, Andrés, Escuela paleographica, 191 

Meriton, George, treatise on law of wills, 339 

Meslier, Denis, 175 

Mexico: influence of Las Siete Partidas on civil 
code, 343; rare books, 184, 190 

Meynell, Francis, 103 

Meancrics, Ivan, 365 

Michener, James A., papers, 327, 328 

Miers, Earl, correspondence, 327 








Middelburgo, Paulus de, De recte Paschae cele- 
bratione et de die passionis domini nostri, 
186 

Mikhalevsky, Mrs. Olga, 212 

Miles, Lizzie, recording, 59 

Miletié, Svetozar, 260, 263, 264 

Milhaud, Darius: postcard, 46; scores (mss.), 
39 

Military science: early French book, 177; Israel, 
military history, 285; Korea, 127; Patton 
papers, 325; Turkey, 276, 277; Vietnam, 144 

Miller, Henry, letters, 327 

Miller, Wayne, photographs by, 75 

Milles de Souvigny, Jean, Praxis criminis per- 
sequendi, 186: 

Miré, Join, work illustrated by, 168, 204 

“The Mirror of the Collector,” 160-170 

Mischler, Wendell W., papers, 322 

Miscomini, Antonio di Bartolommeo, 178 

Misintis, Bernardinus de, 178 

Modjeska, Mme. Helena, 240, 243 

Molina, Alonso de, Vocabulario en lengua 
Castellana y Mexicana, 184 

Monluc, Adrian de, Le Maigre, 204 

Montalvo, Alonso Diaz de, gloss of Las Siete 
Partidas, 345 

Montenay, Georgette de, Emblemes, 187 

Moore, Henry, lithographs, 204 

Moore, Lynn, gift, 76 

More, Thomas, Utopia, early edition, 162, 184 

Moreau, Jean M., works illustrated by, 166, 191, 
205 

Morgiani, Lorenzo, 177 

Morocco, laws and legal materials, 378 

Morrisson, Mrs. James W., gift, 332 

Mortimer, Ruth, Catalogue of French 16th 
Century Books, 186 

Morton, “Jelly Roll,” recordings, 59 

Motion pictures, acquisitions, 76 

Mount Vernon, 18th-century impressions, 230, 
231 

Moussorgsky, Modeste Petrovich, orchestral 
score, 52 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus: libretto, 54; score 
{ms.), 30 

Miller, Johann Michael, 48 

Munch, Edvard, lithograph, 66 

Munroe, Kirk, papers, 327 

Murray, Philip, speech (tape), 60 

Music: Armenia, 282; early books on, 50, 51; 
early imprints, 46-49, 166, 191; Estonia and 
Lithuania, 273; folk songs, 56, 57; Japancse 
instruments (8th-century), 136; jazz record- 
ings, 59; letters and other papers, 43-46; 
manuscript scores, 30-41; Mexican anti- 
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phonary, 184: religious compositions, 47-49; 
see also Recordings 
Music Division, report on acquisitions, 29-64 


N 


Nabokov, Vladimir, manuscripts, 327 

Nagel and Weingaertner, lithograph by, 71 

Naish, Michael, 381 

Narbutt, Krystyna, 239, 240 

Nash, John Henry, 161 

Natalibus, Petrus de, Catalogus sanctorum, 186 

Nathan, George Jean, papers, 327 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored Peopie: papers relating to, 331, 332; 
records, 333 

National Broadcasting Company: gifts, 57, 76, 
315; programs of symphony concerts, 58° 

National Trust for Historic Preservation, gifts, 
321, 322 

National Woman's Party, papers relating to, 332 

Nationalization of alien property: 350, 359, 
390; Cuba, 390; Hungary, 565; Indonesia, 
390; Iran, 390; Poland, 370; Rumania, 372; 
the Suez Canal, 396. 

Naumburg, Walter W., Foundation, work com- 
missioned by, 39 

Navy, U.S., microfilm of French records relating 
to Navy in American Revolution, 335 

Near and Middle East: acquisitions, 274-282; 
art and architecture, 275, 231; bibliographies 
and indexes, 275, 278, 279, 282; biography, 
274, 276, 279, 281; dictionaries, 278, 282; 
economics, 275, 282: education, 275, 282; 
geography, 275, 279, 282; history and govern- 
ment, 274-281; language and literature, 276, 
278, 280-282; laws and legal materials, 376- 
379; music, 232; newspapers and periodicals, 
index, 279; religion and philosophy, 274-276, 
279, 280; science and technology, 273, 279, 
282; social sciences, 274, 275, 278-280, 282; 
see also names of specific countries 

Near Eastern and African Law Division: estab- 
lishment, 376; report on acquisitions, 376- 
383; statistics, 377 

Nebraska, atlas, 224 

Nemchinovy, V. 5., 247 

Nepal, acquisition, 138 

Nestor, Ion, 371 

Nestor, M. B., 358 

Neumann, Felix, 109 

Nevin, Wilberforce, letters, 325 

Nevins, Allan, correspondence, 327 

Newbery, John, 309 

New England, 18th-century account, 229 
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New England Primer, 309 

Newspapers and periodicals: children’s maga- 
zines, 312; Israel, 284; Japan, 128; Korea, 
126; Lincolniana, 211 

New York, 18th-century account, 229 

Niagara Falls, account of journey by Niemcewicz, 
232 

Niboyet, J. P., 353 

Nicola, Col. Lewis, 18 

Niemcewicz, Julian Ursyn, 230-236 

Nider, Johannes, Praeceptorium divinae legis, 
175 ' 

Nigeria, laws and legal materials, 380, 381 

Nikolajevié, Borko D., 373 

Nixon, Richard M., biographies, 327 

Nizankowski, Zeron, 375 

Nizer, Louis, maauscripts, 323 

Nolen, Eleanor Weakly, quoted on LC children’s 
books, 307 

Noot, Thomas van der, 182 

Norway, artist from, 66 

“The Novel in an Age of Science,” 288-299 

Nwabueze, Benjamin Obi, 380 
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O'Bryant, Jimmy, recording, 59 

O'Connell, Eugene, correspondence, 335 

Offenbacher, Anleitung zur Blumen Zeichnung, 
198 

Ogden, Robert F., report on the Near and Middle 
East, 274-282 

O’Hara, Mr. and Mrs. Eliot, gifts, 213, 327 

Okonwo, Cyprian, 381 

O’Laughlin, John Callan, papers, 327 

Olejniczak, Krystyna, 368 

Olivo, Simpliciano, psalms, 48 

Onézin, Sigrid, sound recordings, 58, 59 

Optic, Oliver; see Adams, William Taylor 

Ordre public as a principle of law, 349, 353, 
354, 360, 363, 364, 369, 370 

Orientalia: acquisitions, general, 119-147, 274- 
286; art, 201; children’s books, 314, 315; laws 
and Jegal materials, 384-396 

Ofientalia Division, report on acquisitions, 119- 
147, 274-286 

Original Memphis Five, recording, 59 

Orlova, N. V., 355 

Ory, Edward, recordings, 59 

Os, Peter van, 172, 183 

Oudry, Jean Baptiste, 205 

Ovid: Les Metamorphoses, 204, 205; Orationes 
familiares, 182;-Les xxj epistres douide, 185 

Ovington, Mary White, correspondence, 332 

Oxford University Press, 98 
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Packer, Mr. and Mrs. Harry H., gifts, 73, 75 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan, sound recording, 60 

Paganini, Nicold, score (ms.), 31 

Pakistan, acquisitions, 137, 138 

Palatino, Giovanni Battista, Libro .. . nel 
quale sinsegna a serivere, 187 

Paracelsus, Een constelijck distileer boee, 182; 
Een excellent tracktaet, 182; Dat secreet der 
philosophijen, 183 

Parigi, Guilio, etchings, 201 

Parix, Johann, 177 

Parkinson, John, Paradist in sole, paradisus ter- 
restries, 190, 198 

Parley, Peter; see Goodrich, Samuel Griswold 

Parmensis, Caesar, 178 

Parvan, Vasile, 267, 268 

Patterson, Robert Porter, papers, 323 

Patterson, Mrs. Robert Porter, gift, 323 

Patton, Gen. George S., Jr., papers, 325 

Pécour, Louis, text on dancing, 190, 198 

Pegnitzer, Johann, 186 

Pena, Pierre, Stirpium adversaria nova, 187 

Penculescu, Gh., 371 

Pennell, Elizabeth Robins, collection of cookery 
books, 211, 212 

Pennell, Joseph, correspondence, 329 

Pennell, Joseph and Elizabeth Robins, Collee- 
tion, 329 

Pennell Fund Committee, prints purchased, 66— 
69 

Pennsylvania: drawings of, 72, 73; early taxa- 
tion bill, 336-338; economic atlas, 224 

Pepe-Illo, Tauromaquia, 168, 204 

Penzoldt, Peter, gifts, 58 

Pereterskii, 1. S., 351-353 

Pergamenus, Nicolaus, Dialogus creaturarum 
moralisatus, 172 

Perse, St. Jean, L’Ordre des oiseaux, 204 

Persian materials; see Iran 

Persichetti, Vincent, scores (mss.), 39 

Peru, resource map, 222 

Peters, Richard, letter, 323 

Petit, Jean, 180 

Petity, Jean Raymond de, Bibliothéque des Ar- 
tistes et des Amateurs, illus., opposite 79 

Petri, Johannes, 177 

Peutinger, Conrad, Inseriptiones, 185 

Pflanzmann, Jodocus, 175 

Philippe, Louis, 236 

Philippe d’Orléans, 205 

Philippines, labor statistics, 147 

Philosophy and religion: Africa, 153, 154; in 
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Rosenwald Collection, 162, 170-175, 177-183, 
185, 186, 189, 200; India, 141; manuscript 
sermons, 331; Near and Middle East, 274- 
276, 278-280; Pakistan, 138; Tibet, 138 

Picasso, Pablo, works illustrated by, 168, 204, 
205 : 

Pickering, Timothy, letter, 17 

Pigouchet, Philippe, 175 

Pinchot, Gifford, correspondence, 324 

Pinder, Ulrich, Epiphanie medicorum, 185; 


Speculum intellectuale, 185; Speculum patien- | 


ttae, 185 

Pisar, S., 358 

Piston, Walter, scores (mss.), 39, 40 

Plannck, Stephan, 180 

Plantin Press, 188, 189 

Plastara, G., 370 . 

Plat, Sir Hugh, early edition, 212 

Platina, Bartholomaeus, early edition, 211 

Playford, John, psalm book, 48 

Plotkin, M. A., 354 

Poe, Edgar Allan, Le Corbeau, 204 

Poetry manuscripts relating to, 326, 328 

Pol, Nicolaus, association volume, 187 

Polanco, Juan de Aznar de, Arte nuevo de es 
cribiy por preceptos geométricos y reglas ma- 
temédticas, 190, 200 

Poland: accounts of travels in 18th- and 19th- 
century America, 226--245; law of alicns, 352; 
private international law, 367-370 

Poleman, Horace I., report on South and South- 
east Asia, 137-147 

Ponte, Gotardus de, 180 

Pope, Alexander, portrait, 80 

Popescu, Tudor, 371, 372 

Popovié, Dugan, 264 

Popoviliev, Mihail, 358 

Porpora, Nicola Antonio, score (ms.), 31 

Porter, Cole, musical and textual material 
(mss.), 40 

Portmann, Johann Gottlieb, book about music, 51 

Porto, Giovanni Battista, 188 

“Portrait of the Artist in Love With the Book,” 
89-96 

Possa, M., 371 

Potter, Beatrix, 306 

Pound, Ezra, letters, 327 

Pound, Roscoe, correspondence, 327 

Pourhadi, Ibrahim, report on the Near and 
Middle East, 274-282 

Powell, E. Alexander, papers, 327 

Powell, Mrs. E. Alexander, gift, 327 

Powell, Maude, sound recording, 59 
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Presidents of the United States: caricatures by 
Clifford Berryman, 329; papers, 321, 322, 
(microfilm), 334; see also specific names 

Price, Arnold H., “Recent German-Language 
Publications on Africa,” 148-156 

Price, Leontyne, interview (tape), 60 

Price, Robert F., “The Matica Srpska and Ser- 
bian Cultural Development,” 259-264 

Prichett, Henry Smith, papers, 330 

Princeton University, gift, 60 

Printing; see Buok publishing and printing; and 
Typography and design 

Prints and photographs: cartoons, 71, 72; fine 
prints, 66-69; gifts, 71-73, 75, 76; historical 
prints, 69-75; Kennedy photographs, 75; mo- 
tion pictures, 76; portraits, 75; posters, 73, 75 

Prints and Photographs Division, report on 
acquisitions, 65-76 

Prudenskii, G. A., 249 

Przybylowski, Kazimierz, 368, 370 

Ptolemy, Cosmographia, 162, 175, 224 

Public Law 480 program, Indonesia, 141 

Pulaski, Casimir, 227 

Purcell, H., letter, 323 

Putnam, George Haven, autographed volumes, 
213 

Putnam, Herbert: notes on Louis C. Solyom, 
106-108, elus., 107; association volumes, 213 

Pynson Printers, 161 


Q 
Quirino, Carlos, Philippine Cartography, 225 
R 


Racine, Jean Baptiste, Cantique spirituel, 204 

Raevich, S. I., 354 

Raimundus de Vincis, Vita di S. Catherina da 
Stena, 188 

Rainey, Gertrude, recording, 59 

Rajski, Jerzy, 370 

Ramelli, Agostino, Le Diverse et artificiose ma- 
chine, 166, 187 

Ramzaitsev, D. F., 358 

Rare Book Division, report on acquisitions, 209- 
215 

Rare books: Bibles, 162, 175, 324; botanical 
works, 166, 167, 187, 158, $90, 193, 198; chil- 
dren’s literature, 307, 310; 18th-century edi- 
tions, 164-166, 169, 190-193, 198-201, 203, 
205, 309; fine bindings and printings, 162, 
166, 168, 172, 175, 172-180, 183-186, 188, 
191, 196, 198, 203, 205, 212; illustrated and 
illuminated editions, 160, 162-169, 171-193, 
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196-205, 212, 213; incunabula, 162, 166, 
170-180, 212, 310; legal materials, 338-346; 
19th-century editions, 168, 198, 201, 203, 204, 
309; l7th-century editions, 165, 166, 183- 
190, 196-198, 200, 201, 205, 212; 16th-cen- 
tury editions, 162, 163, 166-168, 182--188, 
200, 211, 212; 2Oth-century editions, 203-205; 
typography, 161, 188, 200; writing books, 164, 
177, 187, 189, 191, 200, (#Zus.), 165, 169 

Rashchenko, B. R., 248 

Ratdolt, Erhard, 176 

Ravel, Maurice, sound recording, 60 

Ré, Vincenzo, illustrations, 190 

Read, Jacob, papers, 323 

“Recent German-Language Publications on Afri- 
ca,” 148-156 

“Recent Soviet Literature in Sociology and Cul- 
tural Anthropology,” 246-258 

Recordings, music and other sound recordings, 
56, 57 

Reéczci, Laszi6, 365, 366 

Redouté, Pierre Joseph, Choix des plus belles 
fleurs, 168; Jardin de la Malmaison, 166, 198; 
Les Roses, 198 

Reifsnider, Bertha, gifts, 42, 43 

Renard, Jules, Histoire naturelle, 205 

Reneaulme, Paul de, Specimen historiae plan- 
tarum, 190, 198 

Renchen, Ludwig von, 174 

Republican Party: correspondence concerning 
organizing of, 325; platform (1920), 322 

Reusner, Nicolaus, Icones, sive imagines vivorum 
literis tllustrium, 188 

Reuther, Walter, speech (tape), 60 

Revolutionary War: activities of Americans in 
Lorient, France, 335; influence on Polish 
aspirations for independence, 227; papers re- 
lating to, 5, 319, 335 

Reznitek, Emil Nikolaus von, orchestral score, 52 

Ricci, Ruggiero, interview (tape), 60 


' Ricco, Daniel, Ristretto anatomico, 190 


Richberg, Donald R., papers, 333 
Richberg, Mrs. Donald R., gift, 333 
Rigaud, Benoist, 187 

Rimbaud, Jean Nicolas Arthur, 205 
Ristow, Walter W., report on maps, 216-225 
Robert, Nicolas, etchings, 198 

Roberts, Owen J., 333 

Robin, Jean, Histoire des plantes, 198 
Rockefeller, Nelson A., biography, 327 
Rockhill, William W., 112, 113 

Rodin, Auguste, photograph, 74, 75 
Rogers, Bruce, 98, 100, 102, 103 

“The Role of the Printer,” 97-103 
Romashkin, P. S., 351, 355 


Rome, early guidebook, 162, 177 

Rony, Abdul, report on South and Southeast 
Asia, 137-147 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 323; letters, 326 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Kermit, deposit, 321 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 327; correspondence, 316, 
324 

Rose, Giles, early edition, 212 

Rose, James Anderson, correspondence, 329 

Rosenbach, A. S. W., quoted on children’s books, 
302; autographed volume, 215 

Rosenwald, Lessing J.: biography, 168, 169; Col- 
lection, 159-205; illus., opposite 79, 83, 84, 
96, 148, 159, 163-165, 167, 169-173, 176, 
178, 179, 181, 192, 195, 199, 201, 202; “The 
Mirror of the Collector,” 160-169; The 19th 
Book, Tesoro de Poveri, 162, 179; photograph, 
161 

Ross, Ronald, gifts, 333 

Rouault, Georges, 168, 204 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques: Botanique, 198; Pyg- 
melion, 205 

Rozmaryn, Stefan, 370 

Rubanov, A. A., 352-354 

Rubinstein, Artur, interview (tape), 60; letter, 
46 

Rumania: history of Bucharest University, 265— 
269; law of aliens, 352; private international 
law, 370-372 

Rural Electrification Authority, scrapbooks relat- 
ing to, 333 

Rusis, Armins, 375 

Rust, Friedrich Wilhelm, score (ms.), 31 

Rutkevich, M. N. 251 

Ry, Antoine du, 186 

Ryukyu Islands, acquisitions, 136, 137 


S 

Sabariés, Jaime, Dans latelier de Picasso, 20+ 

Sacchini, Antonio Maria Gasparo Gioacchino, 
librettos, 54 

Sachsenspiegel, 349 

Sacrobosco, Johannes de, Opusculum de sphera 
mundi, 184 

Safafik, Pavel Josef, 261 

Saint-Aubin, Gabriel Jacques de, illustrations, 
191, 201 

Saint-Gelais, Louis Frangois Dubois de, Deserip- 
tion des tableaux du Palais Royal, 191 

Salmon, André, Les Saltimbanques, 204 

Salter, George, book jackets, 73 

Sandburg, Helga, recordings, 56 

Sanskrit, language study, 139, 140 

Sanson, Nicholas, Atles Nouveau, 218 

Santos, Luciano Xavier, dos, libretto, 54 
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Sarnoff, Gen. David, correspondence, 327 

Savage, Edward, portrait of George Washington, 
4 

Savelli, Angelo, 205 

Savonarola, Girolamo: Expositio orationis, 177; 
Sermone dell’orazione, 179 

Sayers, Frances Clarke, report on children's 
books in LC, 302 

Sayn Wittgenstein, Princess Carolyne von, cor- 
respondence, 41, 42 

Sayre, Francis B., gift, 325 

Scheler, Sillage Intangible, 204 

Schoeffer, Johann, 185 

ScLoenberg, Arnold: papers, 46; score («ns.), 32 

Schoenberg, Mrs. Arnold, gifts, 46 

Schéner, Johann, Opera mathematica, 185 

Schénsperger, Johann, 177 

Schopper, Hartmann, early volume, 96 

Schott, Johann, 185 

Schradin, Nicolaus, Cronigk diss Kriegs gegen 
dem Allerdurchlichtigsten hern Romischer 
Konig, 180 

Schreiber, Abner, gift, 328 

Schubert, Franz, score (ms.), 31 

Schumann, Robert, score (ms.), 31 

Schwandner, Johann Georg von, Dissertatio 
epistolaris de calligraphiae ... utilitate, 191 

Science and technology: Indonesia, 147; Japan, 
129, 131, 132, 135; Malaya, 145; manu- 
scripts relating to, 329-331; Near and Middle 
East, 278, 279, 282; 16th-century editions, 
187; Vietnam, 144 

Scott, William Anderson, 320 

Secretary of the Interior, U.S., 323 

Secretary of War, U.S., 323 

Segaro, Guiseppe, Dell’ idea dello sevivere, 189, 
200 

Segonzac, André Dunoyer de, lithographs, 204 

Senefelder, Aloys, Vollstdndisches Lehrbuch der 
Steindruckerei, 200 

Serge Kouvsevitzky Music Foundation; see Kous- 
sevitzky, Serge, Music Foundation 

Serlio, Sebastiano, volumes on architecture, 166 
188 

Seton, Ernest Thompson, correspondence, 316 

Shapiro, Isaac, 354 

Sheeler, Charles, lithographs, 66, 67 

Sherman, Gen. William T., letter, 325 

Shield, William, libretto, 54 

Shimizu, Osamu, report on Japan and the Ryv 
kyu Islands, 128-137 

Shubkin, V. N., 252 

Sickles, Gen. Daniel Edgar, letter to, 209, 210 

Siculo, Lucio Marieno, Pandit Aragonie veterum 
primordia regum, 186 
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Siculus, Diodorus, Les Troys premiers livres de “ 


Vhistoire, 186 


Sidney, Margaret; see Lothrop, Harriet Mulford | 


Stone 


Sickanowicz, Peter, report on private interna. - 


tional law in Poland, 367-370, 375 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk, 240-243 
Sierra Leone, laws, 380 
Las Siete Partidas, 341-345 
Sikhs, history of, 139 
Simeonoy, Miia V., 359 
Simon, Gyula, 365, 366 


Simon von Venlo, Boecxken van der office ofte ; 


dienst der missen, 172 
Simpson, Louis, papers, 326 
Simsar, Mehmed A,, 110 
Sioux Indians, pictures of, 75 


Sipkov, Ivan, report on private international law. - 


in Bulgaria, 3538-362, 375 


Slavic and Central European Division, reports on + 


holdings, 226-273 


Slavica: bibliographies and indexes, 263, 264, 
272, 273; biography, 261, 271-273; book pub- ©. 
lishing and printing, 260, 261, 263, 264; = 


catalogs, 261: dictionaries and encyclopedias, 


270, 271; folk literature, 264; history, 264, § 


268; language and literature, 259-264 
Smart, Sir George Thomas, psalm book, 48 
Smith, Bessie, recordings, 59 
Smith, J. Marquis, collection, 59, 60 
Smith, Mrs. J. Marquis, gifts, 59, 60 
Snellaert, Christian, 172 
Social sciences: Hebraica, 285, 286; India, 13%, 


139; Indonesia, 147; Japan, 133, 134; Near 


and Middle East, 274, 275, 278-280, 282; 


Nepal, 138; Soviet Union, 246-256; see alco ¥ 


Law and legal materials 

Sokolov, K. A., 356 

Solyom, Mrs. Herbert L., gift, 112 

Solyom, Louis C., article about, 105-115; por- 
trait, 104 

Solyom-Fekete, William, report on private inter- 
national Jaw in Hungary, 365-367, 375 

Sonius, H. W. J., 380 

SoSniak, Mieczyslaw, 370 

Sosnowski, Konrad, 368 


Sourian, Edward, report on Jaws and legal ma- | — 


terials in Algeria, Libya, Morocco, and Tur- 
key, 377-379, 383 


South and Southeast Asia: art, 138, 141; bibliog- : 
raphies, 138-140, 145; biographies, 138, 141, | 


142; economics, 138, 140, 145; education, 139, 


141, 146, 147; foreign relations, 142, 144 ; 
146; geography, 138, 141, 142; history, 138, - 
139, 141, 145; language, 138-140; maps and | 
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atlases, 142, 223; religion, 141; report on ac- 
quisitions, 137-147; science, 141, 143-145, 
147; social science, 138, 139, 142, 143 

Soviet Union; see Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Sowerby, Leo, scores (mss.), 40 

“So Wide a Net; a Curator’s View of the Lessing 
J. Rosenwald Collection, 17th to the 20th 
Century,” 194-205 

Spain: codification of 13th-century law, 341- 
345; contemporary prints from, 66; mincral 
map, 222 

Sparks, Jared, 10, 11, 13, 16-18 

Spchr, Paul, report on prints and photographs, 
65-76 

Spilberghen, Joris van, Speculum orientalis oe- 
cidentalisque Indiae navigationum, 190 

Spingarn, Albert Barnett, papers, 331, 332 

Spirito, Lorenzo, Le Passetemps de la fortune 
des dez, 187 

Spofford, Ainsworth Rand, 105, 106 

Sprague, Wiiliam B., 13 

Sreeve, John, psalm books, 48 

Stagninus, Bernardinus de, 186 

Stajié, Vasa, 264 

Stalev, Zhivko, 361 

Stanley, John Mix, portrait by, 213 

Stanley-Brown, Joseph, papers, 320, 321 

State, U.S. Department of, compilation of George 
Washington papers, 17-20 

Steichen, Edward, portrait study of, 75 

Stein, Walter, 205 

Steinbeck, John, manuscripts, 328 

Stcinweiss, Alex, record jackets, 73 

Stelmachowski, Andrzej, 368 

Stephens, Jarnes, first edition, 203 

Stern, Alfred Whital, Collection of Lincolniana, 
additions, 209-211 

Stern, Mrs. Martha Dodd, gift, 332 


- Stern, Philip Van Doren, correspondence, 327 


Stetson University, work commissioned by, 37 

Stevens, Wallace, 39 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, first edition, 203 

Stieglitz, Alfred, portrait, 75 

Stimmer, Tobias, 188 

Stockton, Frank, letters, 316 

Stoeflle:, Johann, Calendarium Romanorum 
magnum, 185 

Stoicoiu, Virgiliu, report on private interna- 
tional law in Rumania, 370-372, 375 

Stokowski, Leopold, interview (tape), 60 

Storey, Moorfield, correspondenct, 332 

Storr, Francis, correspondence, 334 

Story, Joseph, 14, 17; letters, 15, 16 

Stratemeyer, Edward, 302, 306 





Strauss, Johann: letter, 46; score (ms.), 33 

Strauss, Richard: score (ms.), 33; sound record- 
ing, 60 

Streit, Clarence K., gift, 333 

Styron, William, deposits, 326 

Subleyras, Luigi, Nella venuta in Roma di Ma- 
dama Le Comte e dei signori Watelet et 
Copette, i91 

Suctonius, Vitae X11] Caesarum, 175 

Sukarno, President of Indonesia, 
specches, 145, 146 

Sullivan, Mark: correspondence, 324; manu- 
script, 328 

Sumner, Charles, 237 

Supreme Court, U.S.: controversy in 1937, 327; 
mnanuscripts relating to, 324 

Swing, Raymond, papers, 328 

Sykora, Lada C., poster collection, 73, 74 

Sylvius, Petrus, T fundament der medicinen ende 
chyrugien, 183 

Syria, laws and legal! materials, 378 

Szaszy, Istvan, 365-367, 371 

Szczerbic, Pawel, Speculum Saxonum, 349, illus., 
348, 375 

Szent-Gyorgyi, Albert, papers, 330 

Szer, Seweryn, 367 
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Taft, William Howard, letters, 322, 332 

Tagliente, Giovanni Antonio, Lo presente libro 
insegna la vera arte delo excellente scerivere, 
187 

Tahovié, Janko D., 373 

Taiwan, index to periodicals, 120 

Tajikistan, education, 282 

Takal, Peter, lithographs, 69 

Tappan, Peter, 5 

Tasev, Khristo, 362 

Taylor, Eva, recordings, 59 

Tegg, Thomas, collection of songs, 49 

Tennessee, geological map, 221 

Terence, Comedies, 187, illus., 97 

Tettamanzi, Fabrico, book about music, 51 

Thailand: acquisitions, general, 142; laws and 
legal] materials, 394-396 

Thevet, André, Cosmographie de Levant, 187 

Thomas, John Charles, sound recording, 60 

Thornton, Robert John, botanical work, 166, 
193, 198, illus., 192 

Thurocz, Johannes de, Chronica Hungarice, 188 

Tibet, cultural studies, 138 

Tindall, Glenn M., letters, 42 

Tokugawa, Ieyasu, 128, 129 
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Tolstoi, Count Lev Nikolaevich, The Brothers 
Karamazov, illus., 91-93, 95 

Torre, Alfonso de la, Vision delectable de la phil- 
oscfia et delas otras sciencias, 177 

Tory, Geoffroy, 162, 186 

Toscanini, Arturo, sound recordings, 57, 58 

Toscanini, Walter, gifts, 57,58 

Tortel, Richard, 187 

Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri de, 168, 204, 205 

Tournes, Jean de, typography specimen book, 
388 

Trade, international, laws regulating, 351; Bul- 
goria, 361; Czechoslovakia, 364; Rumania, 
372; USSR, 357, 358 

Traubel, Gertrude, gift, 328 

Traubel, Horace and Anne Montgomerie, Col- 
lection, 323 

Trechsel, Johann, 97 

Trianon Press, Paris, 161, 200 

Trimmer, Mrs. Sarah, 309 

‘ruman, Harry S, 323 

Tucker, Richard, interview (tape), 60 

Turkey: acquisitions, general, 276-278; holdings 
from, 110-112; laws and legal materials, 378, 
379; see also Near and Middle East 

Turmer, Mina, cifts, 75 

Turrecremata, Johannes de, Meditationes, 180 

Twain, Mark; sce Clemens, Samuel L. 

Typography and design: article by Joseph Blu- 
menthal, 97-103; early type specimen be-is, 
161, 188, 200, (Chinese, us.), 127: see also 
Book publishing and printing 
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Ueana, eeological map, 222 

United Kinedorn: see Great Briain 

Used Stacss: “The Imoee cf. Amera mm Ac 
qnosss of Pritsh Travelers of che ifth and 
TS Ceeteraees” 25-223: sags and aches, 
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University of Arkansas, otf, 57 

University of California at Davis, work commis- 
Stoned br, $9 

Unvermever-Frost Collection, additions, 328 

Untemever, Lewis, eiit, 328 

Upccir, Foca, masscncripes, 1S 

“shaker, A, 358 

Urevskz, B.S. 252 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: application 
of foreien law, 349, 350, 353, 354: atlases, 
223, 224; autobiegraphy of Henry Pu Yi relat- 
ing ta, 125; copyright and patents, 352, 352, 
356; family law, 355; first Turkish envoy to, 
277; foreign trade, 349, 351, 357, 358; inherit- 
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ance laws, 355, 356; maritime law, 351; na.» 
‘ tionalization of alien property, 350; private 


international! law, 347, 349-358; sociology and | © 


cultural anthropology, 246-258; status of 
aliens, 350, 352-355; visit by Fritz Eichen- 
berg, 9! 

United Arab Republic: laws and legal materials, 
379; nationalization of assets in Suez Canal, 
390; see also Arabic materials 
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Vakman, E. L., 356 

Vaksberg, I. A., 355 

Vallet, Pierre, Le Jardin du roy tres Chrestien 
Henri IV, 198 

Vance, John T., study of Las Stete Partides, 344 

Varick, Lt. Col, Richard, 5-3 

Vartolomreev, Ognian, 362 

Vasilev, Liuben, 362 

Vavassore, Giovanni Andrea, Opera nova con- 
templativa, 186 

Verdi, Giuseppe, holograph, 33 

Verlaine, Paul, Parallelment, 204 

Vernet, Carle, 205; Cris de Paris, 201 

Vernet, Horace, 205 

Verrier, Elwin, autobiography, 141 

Vespucci, Americus, 184 

Vezzano, Lardivio de, Episteole Thuret, 186 

Vida, Sandor, 366 A 

Vidal, Gore, “The Novel in an Age of Science,” 
288-299 

Viesulas, Romas, lithographs, 68, 69 

Vietnam: acquisitions, general, 143, 144; taxa- 
tion system, 3°59 

Vilkov, G. EL, 352 

Wimard, Oswald Garrison, correspondence, 327, 
4 

Wide, Jeogess, works Dilosrand fe, 265, 255 

Viewwsta, Ledeaten, 27 mein Ee” terezectoe 
le penne, IST: Le efertee de orperere ce 
serizere [ttera concellerescha, 187 

inceradov, : Nes 238 

Vintler, Johann, Buch der Tegerd, 162, 176 

The Wieginirn, frst edition, 161 

Vinminck, Maurice de, 24 

Veieopola, Remsl, report ca laws and egal mate | 
mais of ADonia and the French Common- 
wealth of West Africa and Malagasy, 381- | 
383 e? 


Volchkov, A. F., 353 
Vollard, Ambroise, 203, 204 K 
Vollbehr collection of incunabula, 324 : 


Vorsterman, Willem, 182 fs 
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Weisz, J 
Velles, ¢ 
Welis, H 
Stove: 
Wee, Be: 
West Af: 
West Inc 
334, 3. 
Wenxler, } 
Wherloc} 
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Vostre, Simon, 185 
Vuillard, Edouard, lithographs, 204 
Vukovié, Mihailo, 374 


Ww 


Wagner, Peter, 177 
Wagner, Richard, score (ms.), 32 
Wainwright, Jack T., gift, 319 
Walaszek, Bronisiaw, 368 
Walden, Mrs. Joseph W., gift, 329 
Waldseemilller, Martin, Cosmographiae, 166, 
184 
Walsh, Thomas, J., papers, 324 
Waltenberger, Esther M., gifts, 46 
Walter W. Naumburg Foundation; see Naum- 
burg, Walter W., Foundation 
War Department, U.S., personal papers concern- 
ing, 323 
Warner, Sylvia Townsend, correspondence, 326 
Washington, Bushrod, 10-14, 16-18 
Washington, George: as seen by Polish travelers, 
228, 231, 232; papers, 1-26, (microfilm), 334; 
portrait, + 
Washington, Mrs. George, 231 
Washington, George Corbin, 17-19 
Washington, D.C., 1Sth-century impressions, 
232, 240 
Watelet, Claude Henri, L’drt de peindre, 166, 
19 
Waters , Edward N., “The Realm of Tone—Mu- 
sic,” 29-64 
Wart, Isaac, 309 
Weathez Bureau, US., cifts, 331 
Weaver, Wiliam A,, 19 
Weber, Cari Maria ven, score (ms), 32 
Webdern, Anton, lerters, £6 
Wedster, Daniel parers, 324 
Wetsrer. G. Cl 332 
Workrsis, Tomo Rojec, T27-TR0: peerrace, 
+> 
Weinstein, Mercia. report on Hebraica, 283-28 
Weisz, Josef, wood engravings, 205 
Velics, Gideon, letters, 5320 
Welis, H. G.. The Door 22 the Well exd Other 
Stoves, xlzs.. $2 
Wet, Benjosin, astronomer, 35 
West Africa, laws and fecal materials, 380-382 
West Indies, letters relating to missionaries in, 
334, 335 
Wexler, Harry, papers, 33! 
Wheelock, John Hall, papers, 328 
Whistler, Mrs. Anna Mathilda McNeill, diary 


and letters, 329 





Whistler, James A. McNeill, letters and other 
papers, 329 

White, Clarence, portrait, 75 

White, E. B., first edition, 307 

White, Gillian, 372 

White, Walter F., correspondence, 332 

White, William Hale, letter, 334 

White House, as seen by Polish visitors, 232 

Whitman, Walt, 237; manuscript scrap, 333 

Wierzbowski, Eustachy, 368 

Wilbur, James B., endowment fund, 334 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls, first edition, 307 

Wiley, Anna Campbell Kelton, papers, 332. 

Wiley, John P., sift, 332 

Wilkes, Charles D., papers, 319, 320 

Wilkins, Robert, 56 

Wilkins, Roy, correspondence, 332 

Willard, Joseph E., papers, 321 

Willard Hotel Company, records, 321 

Williams, Aaron, psalm book, 49 

Williams, Clarence, recording, 59 

Wilson, C. H., collection of songs, 49 i 

Wilson, Edith Bolling, papers, 322 

Wilson, H. W., Children’s Catalog, 304 

Wilson, Mrs. Orme, gift, 324 

Wilson, Robert Erastus, papers, 330, 331 

Wilson, Mrs. Robert Erastus, sift, 330, 331 

Wilson, Rufus Rockwell, correspondence, 327 

Wilson, Thomas, dance tunes, +9 

Wilson, Woodrow, correspondence, 322, 326, 332 

Wimpheling, Jacobus, De triplict candore Me- 
niae, 179 

Winterburg, Johann, 185 

Wirth, G., 353 

Woeiriot, Pierre, 187 

Woll, Huro, score (m.}, 32 

Woles, Hisar eark edison, 212 

Women: bbieerarar of Terkssh wemen were- 
ess, 273: rtziss movements. pavers relatse , 
332-334: role in India, 139 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committre, ar- 
chives, 353, 354 

Worcester, Samuel, book about muse, 55 

World War I: fies, 76: manuseripss relaung ta, 
325: posters. 75 

Woodrow Wilson House, eift, 322 

World War II: manuscripts relating wo, 325; 
U.S.-Turkish relations, 277, 278 

Worthington, Mrs. Mary S., gift, 332 

Wu, K. T., report on China and Korea, 119-128 

Wurdemann, Audrey, autographed volume, 213 
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Wylie, Elinor, manuscript, 328 
Wyss, Urbanus, 188 


Y 


Yang, Key P., report on China and Korea, 119- 
128 

Yciar, Juan de, Art: subtilissima por la qual se 

" ensena a escrivir perfectamente, 188, 200 

Yonec, Charlotte, 309 

Youmans, Vincent, scores (mss.), 40, 41 

Youmans, Vincent IT], gifts, 40, 41 

Yuan, T. L., 120 

Yugoslavia: law of aliens, 352; private inter- 
national law, 372-374 


Zainer, Giinther, 175 

Zainer, Johann, 175 

Zdravomyslov, A. G., 251 

Zeydel, Walter H., report on American and Brit- 
ish law, 336-340 

Zigrosser, Carl: biography, 205; “So Wide a 
Net; a Curator’s View of the Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald Collection, 17th to the 20th Century,” 
194-205 

Zimmerman, Charles, papers, 330 

Zimmerman, Grace, gift, 330 

Zoll, Fryderyk, 367 

Zorach, William, correspondence, 328 

Zweig, Stefan, correspondence, 326 
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Some Recent Publications of the Library of Congress’ 


Index to the Grover Cleveland Papers. 1965. 345 p. Price $2.25. Free to purchasers of 
microfilm copies of the Cleveland papers. More than 78,000 index entries provide references 
to the writers and recipients of the 87,027 letters and other manuscripts in the Library’s 
Grover Cleveland papers. Although dated 1828-1945, the papers fall largely in the years 
1884-1908. 

Index to the Ulysses S. Grant Papers. 1965. 83 p. Price 70 cents. Free to purchasers of 
microfilm copies of the Grant papers. Containing about 47,250 entries, the index is a guide 
to the writers of the 20,108 letters, orders, and other manuscripts in the Library's Ulysses S. 
Grant papers. The papers are dated 1839-1922 but are largely headquarters records for the 
Civil War period. 

Nevada: The Centennial of Statehood. 1965. 66 p. Price 45 cents. The 21st in a series of 
catalogs published since 1945 in connection with exhibitions held in the Library of Congress 
to commemorate important State anniversaries, this booklet describes rare books, broadsides, 
manuscripts, original maps, drawings, newspapers, prints, and photographs selected from the 
Library's collections, the National Archives, and the Nevada Historical Society of Reno. 
Forty-one illustrations reflect the history of Nevada, whose admission to the Union as the 
36th State was formally proclaimed by President Lincoln on October 31, 1864. 

Ways of Misunderstanding Poetry.. By Reed Whittemore. A lecture delivered at the Library of 
Congress October 12, 1964, by the Consultant in Poctry in English at the Library of Concress, 
1964-65. 13 p. Price 15 cents. This attractive paperbound booklet contains the text of 
Mr. Whittemore’s first lecture as Consultant. 





* All priced publications are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20-102, unless otherwise noted. 
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